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ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Street and Walking Costumes, 








Children’s Suits, 
‘Riding Habits, &c., 


And all purposes that 











renders it stronger and 


require a high grade more durable than any other 


SILK VELVET at make of VELVET. It assures the 


\ fastness of the pile, which otherwise 
is liable to come out, and is the great objeo- 
tion to the ordinary cheap VELVET. 


CONSULT YOUR OWN INTEREST 


By asking for, and insist upon being shown the 


Elberon Fine Twill Velvet 


Before making your Selection, 


ONE HALF 


the cost. 
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~ FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1884: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO. [Limited]. 


(2 Notice is hereby given that 
patents have been applied for upon 
all the ensuing patterns.—Tue But- 
TERICK PuBLisurNe Co. [Limited]. 





LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH 
REMOVABLE POMPA- 
DOUR PUFF. 

No, 8950.—This pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
tu 46 inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, 
it needs 3% yards of goods 22 
inches wide, and 4 yard of 
Surah 20 inches wide. 


8938 Price of pattern, 30 cents. 8938 


Front View. LADIES’ WRAP. Back View. 

No. 8938.—Brocaded Ottoman is usedin the construction of the elegant wrap pictured in these engrav- | 
ings. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the garment | 
for a lady of medium size, will require 7} yards of material 22 inches wide, or 3$ yards 48 inches wide. | 

| If gouds 54 inches wide be seleeted for the construction, 34 yards will suffice. Price of pattern, 35 cents. || 
| 


CHILD'S = ROELP 


DRESS. 
No. 8936, — 
This pattern isin 
5 sizes for chil- 
dren from 2 to 6 
years of age. For 
a child of 6 years, 
it needs 3 yards 
of material and § ° 
yard of contrast- 
ing goods 22 in- 
ches wide, or 14 
—- = yard of the one 
=_ ' and } yard of the 
8936 other 48 inches 
wide, Price of 
Front View pattern, 20 cents. 


8941 GIRLS’ COSTUME. 8941 
, o No, 8941.—This patteru is in 8 sizes for girls from 
Front View. 5 to 12 years of age. To make the costume for a girl of Back View. | 
8 yeers, requires 58 yards of one material 22 inches wide for the jacket and skirt, and $ yard of plaid |} 
| goods in the same width for the vest, with 1 yard of lining 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, ir. tie year 1883, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, [Limited in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington 
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| 9 FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 
| CHILD'S 7 “% 
COSTUME, 


No, 8958.— 
This pattern 
is in 5 sizes 
for children 
from 2 to 6 
years of age. 
For a child 
of 6 yoars, it 
requires 2¢ 
yards of ma- 
terial 22 inch- 
: es wide for 
ae the skirt and 
8958 vest and 2} 8958 
Front View, yards of 

contrasting Back View. 
same width for the jacket, with 1 
inches wide for the vest-lin- 


Price of pattern, 25 cents. 








goods in the 
|yard of Silesia 
|ing and under-waist. 


36 





1884: PUBLISHED BY THE 








8933 





CHILD'S 
COSTUME. 
No. 8922. 
—This pat- 
tern is in 5 
sizes for 
children 
from 2 to 6 
years old, 
and is suit- 
able for all 
sorts of 
dress mate- 
: rials in use. 
, : For a child 
89292 of 6 years, 
it needs 44 
Front View. yards of Back View. 
goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 ipches wide, | 





with 2 yards of contrasting goods in the same || 


width for the sash. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 








MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No, 8933.—This pattern is in 
8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age. To make the gar- 
ment for a miss of 12 years, 
will require 2 yards of plain 
material 22 inches wide for the 
skirt and 24 yards of figured 
goods in the same width for the 
draperies, or 14 yard of plain 
48 inches wide for the skirt 
and 1% yard of figured in the 
same width for the draperies. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents. 











$932 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
No. 8932.—This ‘pattern is in 13 sizes for ladios 


LADIKS' 


COSTUME. 
No. 8930.—This costume pattern is in 13 sizes for 


ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, For a 
lady of medium size, it needs 12¢ yards of bro- 
caded material and 2@ yards of plain goods 22 inches 
wide, or 6} yards of the one and 1} yard of the 


from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it will require 10 yards of plain 
material and 2} yards of brocaded goods 22 inches 


wide, or 5 yards of the one and 1 yard of the 








other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents 


other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 























No. 89 


in 9 sizes 
are the | 
tom of th 
22 inches 
| and belt, 
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PITRLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK 3 





MISSES’ POLONAISE, WITH REMOVA- 
BLE CAPE. 

No. 8947.—The engravings portray a very 
stylish garment suitable for both home and 
street wear. Itis shown as made of dark green 
cloth, with machine-stitching for decoration. 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age. For a miss of 12 years, it needs 
€$ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2% yards 
48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents, 








8947 


Front View. 


8947 


Back View. 








LADIES’ WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
No. 8917.—This pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. Fora lady of medi- 
um size, it needs 7 yards of material 
and 1% yard of contrasting goods 
8939 22 inches wide. Price, 40 cents. 8939 
Front View. Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 8939.—The engravings portray a very handsome style of walking skirt, the pattern to which is 
|}in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist messure. Brocaded Ottoman woolen and plain velvet 
||}are the materials united in the present instance, and a tiny box-plaiting of velvet ornaments the bot- 
|| tom of the skirt. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, wil! require 44 yards of plain material 
{| 22 inches wide for the skirt and 7 yards of contrasting goods in the same width for the draperies 








| and belt, or 24 yards of the one and 3% yards of the other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
' Sf ° 7 } 
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MISSES’ PRINCESS 
COSTUME. 
8918.—The pattern 
to this stylish-looking cos- 





| No 


| tume is in 8 sizes for misses 
|| from 8 to 15 years of age, 
|| and is adapted to all varieties 
| of dress materials at pres- 


i 
ent in vogue. To make the 








| costume for miss of 12 
years, will require 7 yards of 

| material 22 inches wide, or 
|| 3% yards 48 inches wide. 


rn, 35 cents. 


= a 


goods 48 inches wide 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1884 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


No. 8920.—This pretty costume is composed of 
mixed suiting in the present instance and trimmed 
with lace. The over-dress is in polonaise style and 
has a nicely shaped vest, which is closed with but- 
tons and button-holes. The pattern to the costume 
is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 years of age. To 
make the garment for a girl of 8 years, will require 
5 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 24 yards of 
Price of pattern, 30 cents 


No 


1.—GIRLS’ COS 
TUME, 

Figur. No. 1.—This consists of 
Girls’ costume No. 8941, The pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 
12 years of age, and is a stylish 
mode for all varieties of dress goods 
To make the costume for a girl of 8 
years, will require 58 yards of one 
material 22 inches wide for the skirt 
and jacket and } yard of another in 
the same width for the vest, and 1 
yard of lining 36 inches wide for the 
waistand vestlining. Price, 30 cents. 


FIGURI 


The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. @g 


8520 


Back View. 





§935 


LADIES’ SKIRT, TUCKED 
LENGTHWISE. 


No. 8935.—This novel skirt pat- 


tern isin 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 
36 inches, waist measure, and will 
develop handsomely in light-weight 


cloth, cashmere, camel’s-hair and 
all similar iterials. To make 
the skirt f lady of medium 
size, will lire 88 yards of mate- 
rial 22 es wide, or 5} yards 
36 inches wide, or 4} yards 48 
inches wide, or 34 yards 54 inches 
wid Pri pattern, 35 cents, 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


FRONTISPIECES: 
Portrait of T. S. Arthur. 
At the Golden Gate. 
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ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


4 is gratifying to know that our efforts to give the public a thoroughly pure, useful, and yet highly 





ive magazine, designed especially for home-reading and culture, is meeting with so much 


A favor and that the circle of its readers is constantly widening. 
: Established over thirty years ago by T.S. Arthur, who still remains its editor, “THs Homer 
zine” has been during all that period a welcome visitor in thousands of American homes, 


v MAGA 
and to-day has a stronger hold upon the people than ever. Younger and fresher talent unite with the 


editor’s maturer igment in keeping the magazine always up to the advancing tastes and the home and 
social culture of the times. Its increasing popularity is seen in its steadily growing subscription list, 
which is larger, with a single exception, than that of any literary monthly in Philadelphia, 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES: As an inexpensive magazine of high character it has no 


Up 


° attract 


rival. 
No effort will be spared in making the numbers for the coming year the most attractive and beautiful 
that have ever been issued. 
shed. 


The illustrations will compare favorably with those of any magazine pub 

Our aim is to make the “ Home” not only a welcome visitor, but one almost indispensable to every 
intelligent, progressive, and cultivated household in the land se 

GENERAL LITERATURE: While the merely sensational is carefully avoided, the serial 
es which appear in the HomE MAGAZINE are distinguished for that interest, pathos, and 


and shorte 
ch give to fiction so powerful a hold upon the imagination 


fine sentiment whi 
Its pages also contain finely illustrated articles on a great variety of subjects—Natural History, 


Travel, Science, Art, Biography, Curious and Notable Things, etc., thus offering the reader in an attractive 
form information on a large number of interesting matters. 

HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY.—< series of highly practical and suggestive 
articles by Mrs. Elia Rodman Church, author of “* Money Making for Ladies,’ will be commenced in the 
January number 


HOME DEPARTMENTS.—rIn addition to the General Literary Department of the Maga- 


devoted to home and household affairs. These are “The Home Circle,” “The 
“Art at Home,” “ Health Department,” “ Fancy Needle- 
”" “Fashion Notes,” “ Hints to House- 


zine many pages are 
Mothers’ Department,” “ Religious Reading,” 
work,” “Temperance Department,” “‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, 


keepers,” etc., etc 
ART AT HOME.—tIn this department considerable space is given to the subjects of home 
decoration and art needlework. It is under the care of a person in full sympathy with the new develop 
ments in art culture which are doing so much to render our homes beautiful, and to furnish light and 
agreeable employment for hands which might else lie idle, 
A SAFE MAGAZINE.—tThe pages of the Home MAGAZINE are kept absolutely free from 


everything that can deprave the taste or lower the moral sentiment. It is, therefore, a pure and safe 
magazine. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE.—1t is in complete sympathy with that truly 
American home-life which rests on virtue, economy, temperance, and neighborly good-will. It alms to 


promote happiness in the family through the cultivation of a spirit of kindness, service, and self-forget- 


fulness in every nember of the household. 

A FIELD PECULIARLY ITS OWN. —our magazine is not the competitor or rival of 
any other magazine, It seeks to occupy a field peculiarly its own, and to work in that fleld in its own 
way, but always with the end of making wiser, better, and happier all who give it a welcome to their 
homes, 

BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS.—Ffv ery number of the Home MAGAZINE contains from 


four to eight pages of Butterick’s Ladies’ and Children’s fashion illustrations, with the prices at which 
patterns of any of the garments illustrated will be supplied. This feature of our magazine makes it of 


especial interest to ladies everywhere. 


TERMS FOR 1884. 


1 Copy, One Year, ap. * - « 2.00! 4 Copies,One Year, . « $6.00 
2Copies, “ ri * 5 x p 3.50; 8 “ “ and - te Clab-getter, 12.00 
» « “ eee el ee “ “ 20.00 


aw New subscribers for 1881, will receive, free, the November and December numbers of this year. Specimen 
numbers, 10 cents. 

4@p Additions to clubs can always be made at the club rates. 

4a It is not required that all the members of a club be at the same post-office 


ae Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or Registered Letter. 
re Be very careful,in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your subscribers. 


BS 
Always give Town, ‘ lounty, and State. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





FOR THE CURE OF ALL eae OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Hu breve Voteriuery 
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ect success. 
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i Guest L lecasce. ange, Bc. ahe. 
J. Cures te looanee o f Digestio 


n J5c. 
Gevee? Case (black walnut with V Vet- 
i Manu. 


er 330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Mf jcator, - - --- $8 
ledicator,- ------- 


Cases are on free to any 


d ee the pri ny order fou 
giitedon of the price, or any 0 
Veterinary Medicl: 


ne to the amount of $5 or more, 
Hamphrevy’ s Veterinary Manual (30 pp.)sent 


‘3 
















) Gold eg Girome > Cards, no 2alike,with name, 
Dr.KLINE'S GREAT 
Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 


free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
D & CO., Naasau, N.Y. we 
7 | S NERVERESTORER 
they paying s charges on box whea 


"Pamphlets sent free on application. 
STOPPED )FREE 
retybua eNews DISFASES. 
end ni Y ona e $s address of 
rehicma to Dr. KLINE. ul Arch St. 
Druggists. 





BUMPS Pulte HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO- 
larvelous SUCCESS. 

erve Affections Fits, epitope. aa “4 

iladeiphia,Pa. 


m Street, New York. 
leone Persons Kestored 
Inpatient if taken as directed. No Fits after 
s use. 
iB MaITATING FRAUDS. 


BEWARE 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, .. . . 8400 
HARPER'S WEEKLY,. .... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR,. . .... 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, . . 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY, One Year (52 Nos.) . 10 00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 
Remittances fiould be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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‘Weekly. sichaia engravings a ena interesting in- 


jon. men copy of the Rejeutise Amer- 
neentfree. Address MUNY &C — 
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Sermons and Doctrinal Lectures, 


By REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 


Who Was Jesus Christ? 

How Does the Lord Save Men? 

The Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ. 
. The Saving Efficacy of the Lord’s Blood. 
. The Punishment of Sin. 





The Forgiveness of Sin. 

- Purification from Sin Illustrated by the Refining of 
Gold and Silver. 

The New and Old Atonement. 

Union with the Lord : [ts Nature, Means, and Blessed- 


ness. 
The Spiritual Wants of the Age. 
. The True Idea of God. 
. The True Idea of Man. 
The Spiritua) World. 
. The World of Spirits, or Intermediate State. 

= rewe of Spirits the Place of Man’s Final Judg- 


The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instruo- 
tion and Preparation for Heaven. 
7. Hell: Its Origin and Nature. 
. The Sufferings of the Wicked. 
. The Sufferings of the Wicked. Are they Eternal? 
. Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed. 
The a ion of Heaven. 
. Heavenly Happiness: Endless and Ever Increasing. 


SERMONS. 
The Light of the World. 
The Elements of a Heavenly Character. 
Love: The Light and Joy of Life. 
Onyx Stones; or, The Book of Life. 
The Widow’s Pot of Oil, 
The Coming of the New Age. 
Rest for the W ny he and Heavy Laden. 
The Ministry of Fea: 
What is Evangelical Religion ? 
The bay reed over Evil by Little and Little. 
- Modern Unbelief: Its Cause, Nature, and Remedy. 
The Resurrection of the Lord. 
. The Laws of Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly Life. 
14. Unity Among Brethren: Its Origin, Means, and 


ects. 
The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of a 


Man. 
The Death of the Body a Ministry of Life to the Soul. 
The Divine Providence in National Affairs 
Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which it is 
Answered. 
19. The Natureand Use of Praye 
. Love to the Lord: What it 
. The Church of the Future. 
. The Law of Heavenly Reward. 
‘ a Capacity to Love, to Know, and 
to Enjoy. 
. The Incarnation ; Its Necessity, Nature, and Effects. 


ON PRAYER. 
Hypocritical and Vain Prayer. 
Conditions and Nature of Genuine Prayer. 
The Proper Object of Worship. 
Hallowing the Lord’s Name. 
The Lord’s Kingdom : What it is; How to Pray for it. 
Doing the Lord’s Will in the Earth as in Heaven. 
Daily Bread: What it is; How to Pray for it. 
The Forgiveness of Sin. 
Temptation. 
Deliverance from Evil: What it is, and how effected. 
The Lord's Kingdom, Power, and Glory. 
Summary View of the Lord’s Prayer. 


ON LOVE AND LIGHT. 

The Origin and Nature of Truth. 

The Origin and Nature of Love. 
Truth and Light of Heaven. : 
. The Nature end Office of the Holy Spirit. 
The Divine Humanity of Jehovah the Central Truth 

of Christianity. 
4s The Resurrection of the Lord the Crowning Work of 
Redemption. 

The above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatly printed 
on_fine paper, and contain from 16 to2tpages. When 
ordered singly the price is 2 cents each; 6 copies, 10 
cents; 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed to any address. 


I. N. GREGORY, 
Cor. Chestuut and Twenty-second Sts., Philada., Pa. 
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BAKING POWDERS 


OF 


PROF. HORSFORD 


are made of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 

The deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 


tissues 
These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 


other countries. 





2 
Baron Lresria, the world-renowned German Chemist, said : 
“ It is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased.ten per cent. by your inven- 
tion.” 





The late Dr. Samurt Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, said : 

“ Your preparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate of 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 

The “ Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Cook Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 























Lyons Face are Fast Pile | 
y Harper's Bazaar. 
— 
Guaranteed The best servi is given by 
. the Nonpareil Velveteens; they 
cannot be distinguished from 
Obtained at the late Amsterdam (Holland) In- — 
ternational Exhibition, for superiority over all other else ateai 
makes of Velveteens, the only medal awarded. 





“—jonpareil” «+ 
| ee des Demoiselles a V elv Bip PTl. 


“Nonpareil Velveteen.”—Of all 
fabrics of the kind, this one is 

















the nearest approach to Lyons Examine the back, and see ' 

velvet; itis produced in the rich that the well-known trade-mark 

col of the most expensive ‘ 

sili velvets, is stamped on the back of every 
on #5 second yard. 


The most fashionable dress material of the day. 
The Broché is the best woven Velveteen Broché in the 


market. 
Wholesale trade supplied by Shaen & Fithian, New York. 
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COSTUMES. 


These qualifications also 

make them equally desir- 
able for ladies’ jackets, 
mantillas, and full cos- 
tumes, as well as being 
specially desirable for 
making up with old ma- 
terial, giving it a new, 
dressy, and finished ap. 
pearance. 

The ARCADIA WOVEN 
BROCHE, in combination 
with plain Arcadia, pro- 
duces a most stylish ef- 
fect, and is the best goods 
of its kind made. Hence, 
modistes, dressmakers, 
and all persons who man- 


For LADIES. 


The great popularity of 
ARCADIA VELVETEEN 
over all other goods for 
ladies’ costumes is, that 
it combines, in a greater 
degree than any other, 
the following qualifica. 
tions, which are an abso- 
lute necessity in all goods 
that are applied tothe use 
of ladies for winter dress- 
First, WARMTH — the 
texture being very fine 
and closely woven. Sec- 
ond, 8STRENGTH—the dura- 
bility of the fabric being 
superior to any other 
known make of velveteen, 
Third, APPEARANCE — the : ‘ 

t ufaeture for ladies and 
finish of these goods be. 

“ children, as well as the | 
ing so superior that when <2 2 | 
; press of the country. unite 
made into a garment, it ‘ , 
. in recommending these 
requires an expert to de. ; a 
‘ e foods as the most desira- 
tect them from Genoa silk | 
ble for these purposes. | 
velvet. 








es: 





REMEMBER. 






ao eo MS 
PEIN For the protection of the GODEY'S | 
consumer we stamp every | EY 
THE yard with the below stamp, LADY'S BOOK | 2 
See you get it. ‘ h 
BAZAR eyes $ 
“The ARCADIA) — 4 
ongns VELVETEEN. It 
“ The ARCADIA jis . - much) 33 ; 
VELVETEEN is) eought after for ———— 
an improvement V 3 L V 3 T E 3 N ae and 
upon ordinary REGISTERED rimmed suits! 
velveteen that is r / for children’s 
sure to be thor-|_ f.? eae a _leostumes and 
Sided 3 ladies’ dinner| 





DEMOREST'S says: 
“The newest triumph in velve. is also an ele-| 
ling winter, but teen has been achieved by the ment in its suc-| 
ffor many sea-|ARCADIA, a Manchester produc- cess, as it ean be} 
we tion of exceeding fineness, depth purchased at the 


oughly appreci-} 
ated, not only 
during the com 


dresses. Its cost) 


land richness of texture. Its pile 84me price as or- 


lis soft, close, and even, and ex- dinary brands.” 
|perts fail to detect the difference 


soetege it and real velvet when es 
| 


nmde up.” 





Sold by all first-class DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
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‘DIAMOND DYES. 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIB- 
BONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy arti- 

cle easily and perf colored to any shade. 


32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
FACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LAS. OF GOODS, 
Ask for the DIAMOND DYES, and take no other. 
None can compare with them for Brilliancy, Dura- 
bility, Simplicity and Boonomy. Sold by all druggists 
and merchants, or send us 10 cents and any color wanted 
sent post-paid. on col samples and a k of direc- 

tioz a nt fora 


stamp. 
ELLS & | RICH AL DBON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Cold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black 


For gilding Fancy mes, Lamps, Chan- 
Aeliers, and forall Kindsof ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high priced Lame + and only 10 cts. a package 
at en e EN gists, « 


from 
Ls & » ober eee Bom CO., Turlington, V t. 


SILKS «o" Segci 


W O.F 


in E indleas Variety of Beautiful Styles, Bend «ix Be, 
emps forsamples. Yale 8i'k Worla«, New Haven, Ct 


POOKS ON BUILDIN = 


For 
my eighty-eight page 
inclosing three $-cent. s 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


v Print Your Own Garis {ste 


Etc., 
with our 83 Printing Press. Larger sizes 
for circulars, etc., $8 to $75. For young or 
old, business or pleasure. Everything easy, 
pr rinted directions. Send 2 stamps for Cata- 

ue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., etc., to 
KELSEY & CO , Meriden, Conn. 


led € hromot ards for 1884. name on, lOc. 
spacks. POTTER & Co., Montowese _c t. 





Painting, 
rating. etc. 





the factory 


Bn} Ne allege 
YOUR DAUGHTERS 


SHOULD READ THE NEW BOOK ON 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE, 


FOR GIRLS, 


By Mrs. E. R. SHEPHERD 
12mo, extra cloth. Price $1.00, 

We have here a work the need of which has long been 
felt by all intelligent women, and especial! y the mothers, 
conveying to the girls that special knowledge which, for 
proper reasons, must be omitted altogether from the gen- 
eral and ol physiologies. Written in acareful and 
entirely nnobjectionable manner, it is so plain and prac- 
tical as to be easily understood. It discusses the xpecial 
Physiology of Women; the proper relation of Dress to 
Comfort and to Health; the Age of Puberty; Menstrua- 
tion: some of the Diseases of Wome on, their causes and 
prevention ; something about Marriage and Motherhood, 
and many other topics of importance 

A special circular to mothers will be sent on applica- 
tion. A copy of “ For Girls” will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price, $1. 

FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
758 Broadw ay, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS | 
S| NT will send a back Number | 
es of their Phrenological 


Journal and Science of Health, with Premium List 
and 9 italogue of Books on Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
Heal Mesmerism, etc., free, Address on postal, F. & 
w Rete dy * A 
GOLovel Cards Choice chromos, your name in 
y , pretty type, post-paid, 1%, 25 fine 
gold edge cards, loc. Hidden name 
cards, 12 for 2%. 500 other styles. 
Big pay to agen’s. Send 6c. for 


[ KE 6.2-CE. termsandsam plestocanvass with, 
a1 <) Holly Card Works, Meriden, Conn 


New style fruit or poeck- 
et knife, or a nice ring, 
free with a 50e. order, 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


A NEW THRATM ENT 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh, Headache, Vebility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and 
Nervous Disorders. 


A CARD, 


We, the undersigned, having received great and 
permanent benefit from the use of “COMPOUND 
OXYGEN,” prepared and administered by Drs 
STARKEY & PALEN, of Philadelphia, and being 





strated Catalogue, address, | 


satisfied that it is a new discovery in medical 
science, and all that is claime d for it, consider it a 
duty which we owe to the many thousands who are 
suffering from chronic and so-called “incurable” 
diseases to do all that we can to make its ¥Yirtues 
known and to inspire the public with confidence, 
We have personal knowledge of Drs, Starkey & 
~alen. They are educated telligent, and conscien- 
tious physicians, who will we are sure, make 
any statement which they do not know or belleve 
}to be true, nor publish any testimonials or reports 
of cases which are not genuine 
Wm. D. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress from Philadelphia, 
T. 8S. ARTHUR, 
Editor and Publisher “ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine,” Philade 
V. L. CONRAD, 
Editor “ Lutheran Observer,” Philadelphia, 


not, 


iphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 1, 1882. 


In order to meet a natural inquiry in regard to 
our professional and personal standing, and to give 


increased contidence In our stateme nis. and in the 
genuineness of our testimonials and reports of cases, 





we print the above card from gentlemen well and 
widely known and of the highest personal character, 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
history of the discovery of and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 
of surprising cures in ¢ ‘onsump tion, Catarrh, Neu- 
| ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete and a wide range 
| of chronic diseases, will be sent Tree. 

Under this new Treatment, Which is by inhala- 
tion, there is no weakening of the tone of the 
stomach by drugs, and no violent assaults upon any 
nerve or fibre in the body, but a gentle and subtly pene- 
trating influence, reaching to the very centre of ali the life- 
forces, and restoring them to a healthier action, The natural 
result is, that when a patient recovers he is ina far 
better condition to resist the causes which produce 
disease, than the patient who has had the life forces 
weakened through drug medication, 

As a restorer of vital force, it can, as we have repeatedly 

aid, be largely shown from the results obtained 
during the past thirteen years that it isthe mostefficient 
agent yet discovered by the medical profession. Its use by 
over-worked business and professional men, and by ali who 
suffer from nervous exhaustion and linw vitality, would sane 
many hundreds of lives every year, and give to thousands more 
the ability to work without the weariness, exhaustion, and peril 
which now attend their labors 


Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Atrect, Ph ladn., Pa, 


GILT EDGE or 50 Chromo Cards, no two alike, name 
Bo 10e, J.-H PARKER & CO., Clinton, Conn. 


{ usein! articles for 25 ets. Wanted in every family 
(20 STINCHFIELD & CO., N. Middleboro, Mass. 
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About sixty million copies of THz Sun have gone out 
of our establishment during the past twelve months. 

If you were to paste end to end all the columns of all 
THE Suns printed and sold last year, you would get a 
continuous strip of interesting information, common 
sense, Wisdom, sound doctrine, and sane witlung enough 
to reach from Printing House Square to the top of Mount 
Copernicus in the moon, then back to Printing House 
Square, and then three-quarters of the way back to the 
moon again. 

But Tuk Sun is written for the inhabitants of the earth ; 
this same strip of intelligence would girdle the globe 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight times. 

If every buyer of a copy of Tus Sun during the past 
year had spent only one hour over it, and if his wife or 
his grandfather had spent another hour, this newspaper 
in 1883 has afforded the human race thirteen thousand 
years of steady reading, night and day. 

It is only by little calculations like these that you can 
form any idea of the circulation of the most popular of 
American newspapers, or of its influence on the opinions 
and actions of American men and women. 

Tux Sun is, and will continue to be, a newspaper which 
tells the truth without fear of consequences, which gets 
atthe facts, no matter how much the process costs, which 
presents the news of all the world without waste of words 
and in the most readable shape, which is working with 
all its heart for the cause of honest government, and 
which therefore believes that the Republican party must 
go, and must go in this coming year of our Lord 1854. 

If you know Tuk Sun, you like it already, and you 
, will read it with accustomed diligence and profit during 
what is sure to be the most interesting year in its history. 
If you do not yet know Tuk Sun, it is high time to get 
into the sunshine, 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
The several editions of Tug Sun are sent by mail, post- 
paid, as follows: 


DAILY—50O cents a month, 6 a year; with Sunday 
edition, $7. 


SUNDAY—Eight pages. This edition furnishes the cur- 
rent news of the world, special articles of excep- 
tional interest to everybody, and literary reviews of 
new books of the highest merit. #1 a year. 


WEEKLY—®1 a year. Eight pages of the best matter of 
the daily issues; an Agricultural Department of un- 
equalied value, special market reports, and literary, 
scientific, and. domestic intelligence make THe 
Werk.y Sun the newspaper for the farmer's house- 
hold. To clubs of ten with $10, an extra copy free. 


Address I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. 


will be paid to the persons 
sending the greatest number of subscribers by March Ist 
seed - Time and Harvest, a 82- Monthly 
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New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trines. By Emanven Swepenzore. 116 
pages. Pocket edition, Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 


In this little treatise, which can be carried in the 
pocket and read at a sitting, Swedenborg has given a 
ciear and concise statement of the fundamental princi- 
[eee and doctrines of the New Church. They could only 
2é given in outline in so small a compass. But the out- 
line is so distinct that a careful reading will enable any 
candid mind to gain a true idea of the principles, scope, 
and spiritof the new faith. 

It is just what is required fora brief and comprehen- 
sive answer to the questions so often asked, “ What does 
Swedenborg teach?” “In what do his doctrines differ 
from those of other Churches?” 


The Doctrine of Life for the New Jeru- 
salem. From Commandments of the Deca- 
logue. By EMANVEL SWEDENBORG. 102 pages. 
Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 10 cents- 


The charge is sometimes made against the doctrines of 
the New Church that they are fanciful and dreamy, and 
a device to avoid the rigid exactions of a genuine, prac- 
tical religious life. A careful study of the “ Doctrine of 
Life’ will correct this error, and show that they are emi- 
nently practical. and as comprehensive and exacting in 
their requirements as the laws of the Lord. They do not 
‘break one of the least of the Commandments, or teach 
men so.” They are also plain and easily comprehended. 
a child can Gndemana them and begiu to practice 

em, 


Tha Doctrine of the New Jerusalem con- 
cerning Charity. A Posthumous work of 
EMANUEL SweEDENBORG. Pocket Edition. 
Flexible cover. Price, 10 cents. 


Though “ bnef and fragmentary,” says the translator, 
“itisa work of very precious yalue to the world. It is 
most searching and eminently practical—of individual 
application throughout, and yet it leads upto and in a 
general way makes application of the divine law of 
charity to the formation and conduct of States - of what- 
ever form, whether commonwealths or kingdoms—and 
to the several human interestsand relations that together 
make upthe common weal. The divine and heavenly 
charity, by the practice of which the world is to be re- 
generated and made new, is here set forth with such 
simple power and clear analysis as should leave no man 
in doubt how best to apply such ability as God has given 
him for the yo and welfare of his country, his 
fellow-citizens, his family, and himself.” 


Emanuel Swedenborg. By a “ Bible Student.” 


134 pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. 


Price, 10 cents. 


This small volume, which has been 1 ly circulated 
in England, is designed to give such information con- 
cerning the li fe, intellectual culture, and spiritual endow- 
ments of Swedenborg as will enable the er to forma 
— conception of his fitness for the mission he claims to 

ave performed. It will be found useful in correcting 
errors in regard to the life, character, and work of Swe- 
denborg,and in giving a true idea of the New Church 
anc its doctrines, 


Mailed on receipt of price. Address 


I. N. GREGORY, 


Corner Chestact and Twenty-second Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





OSEPH (IL 
JOSTEEL’ PENS. 


Coid Medai, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 














HOME MAGAZINE 


Rae pis. 


For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
Colored Plates of of ‘Flow RES and 


tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 


It is handsome enow ch for the 





Growing 
% S ater Table or a Heliday Present. 
nd on your name and Postodice address, 
with 10 cent 


and we will send you a copy, 
nast-paid, This is not a quarter of it $s Cost. 
printed in both English and German. 
a afterwards order seeds deciuct the 
SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
The Fiorat Guips will 
| how to get and grow them. 
TICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
& Pages, a Colored Plete in every number 
and many fine Engravings_ Price $1.35 a 
¥ Five Copies for @. Specimen pum- 
bers sent for 1@ cents; 3 trial copies 25 cta, 


Address, 
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Rechester, N. ¥. 
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Also Manufacturer of the celebrated Thompsen Patent Wave. 
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FERRIS BROS., Manglacturers, 87 White St., New York. 
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me BEST THING KNOWN *= 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY. and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW AREof imitations 
well dysigned to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONL): SAFE labor-saring compound, and 
always bears the abore s) mbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


“Oh MON “VOOG YIUORLINO 4 I8E9 ZF 7~ EIEERbPLOY 
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WINTER. asleep under the guardianship of the clear, white 
moon, our winter is beautiful indeed; and the 
ITH what seeming tenderness in its touch | church-bells, ringing in the day of rest, seem 
does the snow fall, flake by flake, upon the | sweetly in sympathy with the restful snow. 
farm-house roof, on the widestretched| Winter has a charm for the rural home which 
meadow, 6n tree and shrub; one by one the fa-| vanishes in the spring. The home-bound toiler 
miliar outlines of the landse ape disappear and all | | xenahes beneath his feet the crisp rubbish of the 
is wrapped in a garment of the purest white. | | farmyard ~ aire the evening frost has already 
Then, indeed, has man need of all his humanity ; | seized, and leaves behind him for the night theswept 
for the snow, thongh it falls softly, freezes hard,|snow-heaps upon each side of the path and the 
and winter lays a stern grip on the wrist of labor. | icicle-hung eaves. As he steps over the thresh- 
Yet we never speak ill of the snow and ice; and | old out of the bleak and desolate twilight, home 
it is well we should not. Art owes much to it,/seems a palace of comfort and warmth. In the 
vod human nature much more; for without | old chimney-corner there is a blaze of flickering 
Christmas charity Christmas weather would be | logs prepared for his return, and never has the 
sad indeed. | glow and shelter seemed to him so grateful as 
At night, above all, when the world, whether it when he closes the door upon the first aimless 
has work to do or not, shares in a specious sem- | crystals of the gathering snowstorm. 
biance of repose, when the frozen birds are out of; What fruitful themes have the poets found in 
sight and the whole countryside seems happier’ winter and the snow. Christina G. Rossetti, in a 
Vou. Li.—1. (5) 
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recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine, has this “ Every pine and fir and hemlock 
thoughtful sonnet : Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
? in oe : : And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
“A Robin said: The spring will never come, Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 
And I shal! never care to build again. 
A Rosebush said: These frosts are wearisome, | yom sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
My sap will never stir for sun or rain. Came Chanticleer’s mufiled crow, 
The round Moon said: These nights are fogged | The stiff rails were soften’d to swan’s-down, 
and slow, And still flutter’d down the snow. 
I neither care to wax nor care to wane. 
The Ocean said: I thirst from long ago, | “] stood and watch’d by the window 
Because earth’s rivers cannot fill the main. The noiseless work of the sky, 


And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 










“T thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood ; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood, 


“Up spoke our own little Ma- 
bel, 
Saying, ‘Father,who makes 
it snow?” 
And I wld of the good All- 
father 
Who cares for us here be- 
low. 


* Again I look’d at the snow- 
fall, 
And thought of the leaden 
sky 
That arched o’er our first great 
sorrow, 
When that mound was 
heaped so high. 


“T remember’d the gradual 
patience 
That fell from that cloud 
like snow, 


S= Flake by flake, healing and 


hiding 
When springtime came, red Robin built a nest The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 
And thrilled a lover’s song in sheer delight; | 
Gray hoarfrost vanished, and the Rose with might; “ And again to the child I whisper’d, 
Clothed her in leaves and buds of crimson core; ‘The snow that husheth all, 
The dim Moon brightened; Ocean sunned his | Darling, the merciful Father 
. crest, Alone can make it fall? 


Dimpled his blue, yet thirsted evermore.” 
“Then, with eyes that saw not, I kiss’d her; 


Few of the poems suggested by winter appeal And she, kissing back, could not know 
more strongly to our tenderest feelings than this That my kiss was given to her sister, 
y ; ~ Rinese reli: “ - . 
one by James Russell Lowell : Folded close under deepening snow.” 


| ie hl =] 
| In a different vein is “The Snowstorm,” by 
| Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


“THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


“The snow had begun in the gloaniing, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 


| Announced by all the trnmpets of the sky, 
| Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
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Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, | For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet} A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn, 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit | Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed Maugre the farmer’s sighs ; and at the gate 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm, A tapering wurret overtops the work. 


as ed 


i 


“Mad Liew 

















A WINTER SCENE. 





Come see the north-wind’s masonry. And when his hours are numbered, and the 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore world 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Curves his white bastions with projected root ~| Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
Round every windward stake or tree or door ; To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work Built in an age, the mad wind’s mighty work, 
So fanciful, so savage ; naught cares he The frolic architecture of the suow.” 
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NEIGHBOR'S CHRISTMAS. 


“YOME persons appear to be possessed by an 
evil spirit of misfortune, at least that is the 
sort of explanation they often give them- 

selves concerning the mishaps that befall them. 
Mrs, Derby thought she certainly belonged to the 
class thus defined—in holiday time, at any rate ; 
for it really seemed as though everything disa- 
greeable and malapropos had conspired to make 
that season of the year anything but a “ merry” 
one to her. 

The first year of her married life, Tom, her 
husband, sprained his ankle and was confined to 
the house until long after the new year, ‘That 
was unfortunate ; for, while it lessened his salary, 
it, at the same same time, enlarged their bills con- 
siderably, and Mrs. Derby thought they had begun 
life “ troubled” indeed. The second year, Tom’s 
mother died a week before Christmas, and the 
holidays were consequently sad and dull; the 
third and fourth years were marked by serious 
illnesses about Christmas time, and the last and 
fifth “ Merry Christmas” Day, little Tom Derby 
got lost on the street and was gone all one terrible 
night. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that Mrs. Derby looked forward somewhat fear- 
fully as the holidavs drew near, and not being 
in the most robust health, she was naturally mor- 
bidly nervous over the matter and was prepared 
to magnify the lightest shadow of any unpleasant 
coming event into a very disagreeable substance. 

“T wonder what it will be this year?” she would 
say to herself, as the time drew near. 

“Tt” began a couple of days before Christmas, 
Bridget, the cook, fell very ill and was obliged to 
leave and go to her sister’s ; the second girl scalded 
her fuot and was laid up, the range became un- 
manageable, the baby had a serious attack of croup, 
and Christmas Eve found Mrs. Derby in a state of 
mind not to be envied, 

“T know it will be something dreadful this year, 
Tom,” she said, as he kissed her after supper and 
said that he must work down at the office until 
twelve that night. 

“ You are nervous, Doll; don’t think of troubled 
possibilities; we are all well—baby hasn’t been 
better in months than he is to-night. The present 
is certainly peaceful and pleasant; don’t borrow 
worries ; let the future rest in hope and trust 

“ Yes, but something always does happen Christ- 
mas, you know, Tom—” 

“ Well, this one is going to be a truly ‘happy 
There, good-night; Vl be home by half- 
past twelve and we’ll fill the stockings,” and Mr. 
Derby hurried off. 

Mrs. Derby put the children to bed and listened 
to their chatter with a sigh in her heart and on 
her lips. She wished she had it in her power to give 
them all the pretty things they hoped “Shanta 


one, 


’} looked like something ethereal. 








Clauth” would bring. “If I was only rich, now, 
like Mrs. Eldridge” (her next-door neigbbor), she 
thought, “how happy I should be! She has every- 
thing heart can wish, nothing to do all day but 
amuse herself. I dare say she never even feels 
tired; her rooms are always in order; no one to put 
them in disorder, Oh! dear!” and Mrs. Derby 
sighed again as she picked up the thousand and 
one articles the little ones had strewn about. 
Then she sat down at the machine and “stitched, 
stitched, stitched” at some of the large pile of 
work that accumulates where little ones abide 
Her back ached and her head throbbed, and, as 
she sat there, a tired, weary, nervous, overworked 
mother, rebellious thoughts rose to her mind. 
“Why should Mrs, Eldridge have so much and I 
so little ?’ she thought. “It is unjust; 1 deserve 
as much as she—I work day and night.and she—” 
Just then a sudden gust of wind blew the window- 
shade aside, and Mrs, Derby looked over into her 
neighbor’s sitting-room, that was just across the 
narrow yard. Her curtains were drawn and the 
room. was brilliantly lighted. Mrs. Eldridge sat 
in the midst of a pile of bright ribbons and silks 
dressing a doll. 

Mrs. Derby dropped her work and came to the 
window and looked closer. Yes, there sat her 
neighbor, dressed in an elegant costume, diamonds 
in her ears and jewels on her fingers, dressing a 
doll-baby! Mrs. Derby glanced down at her own 
plain wrapper, which she had not had time to 
change since morning; she looked around her 
untidy room, beheld the piles of plain sewing “a 
month behind,” and a bitter, wicked feeling of envy 
crept into her heart 

“She has everything—I have nothing! She is 
rich—I am poor! I work and slave—she—dresses 
dolls!’ Oh! this is cruel and wrong; why should 
that woman’s life be beautiful and happy and mine 
miserable and wretched ?”’ and poor Mrs. Derby, 
worked up to a pitch of nervous frenzy, threw 
herself on to the lounge in a passion of tears, A 
furious ring at the bell startled her from her grief. 
The servant could not come down-stairs, and, with 
a premonition of some terror to come—was it not 
and her cup seemed to hold a full 
Mrs. Derby flew down and 


Christmas Eve? 





| potion of misfortune 
| opened the front door 

\ carriage stood at the curb, and two men were 
lifting outa third one, who could not help himself. 
|The hall light fell upon Mrs. Derby’s pale face 
|and light hair that had escaped the comb, and she 
The men stared 
'at her without speaking 
| “ What is it?” she asked, in a hoarse whisper. 
|“Tell me at once. O Tom! Bring him to me.” 
| And she stepped out on the step to receive the 
poor creature the men held in their arms. 

“'s not her—'s not my wife, tell ye. My wife's 
got black hair, black as mid—midnight. Rang 
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NEIGHBOR’S 


wrong bell, gemp’lem—next door, I tell ye.” And 
the staggering man endeavored tw pull the other 
door bell. 

Mrs. Derby saw now, by the light that fell upon 
his poor, bleared face, that this was her neighbor's 
husband, and in that most pitiable condition 
that makes beasts and brutes of God’s creature, 
nian, . 

“Qh !” she moaned, as she saw it all, “O poor, 
poor woman—unhappy, wretched wife !” 

The other door opened now, and the two women 
met face to face. 

“It’s her, that’s the right one, gemp’lem ; 
right in and take a drink—it’s my house.” 

The men went in with their heavy burden, and 
the women iooked at one another. 

Mrs. Derby’s first impulse had been to retreat 
within her own door, and thus make a pretense of 
not having seen the skeleton of her neighbor's 
hearth and home, but the men had barred her, 
and now the two women stood face to face. 

“ A happy Christmas to you, Mrs. Derby,” 
Mrs. Eldridge. Her voice sounded harsh and 
strange, and her face was like marble, so hard 
and cold. Without answering her, Mrs. Derby 
put her arms about her and drew her inside her 
own home and into the darkened parlor, The 
men had gone on up-stairs with Mr. Eldridge, 
and could be heard persuading him to retire, 

There was silence between the two for awhile; 
then Mrs. Eldridge put her head down upon her 
‘friend’s shoulder and burst into tears. 

“You see my sorrow, O Mrs. Derby !” she cried. 
“T am a most miserable and wretched woman.” 
And she buried_her face in her jeweled hands. 
“Oh! I have tried so faithfully to reform that 
man,” she went on, in a feverish haste of words 
which it seemed imperative of her to utter. “I 
did love him once, but now! I loath and detest 
him, my life is a mockery and a lie. I have 
nothing to live for—I want to die!” 

“ Hush,” whispered Mrs. Derby, as she would 
have pacified a rebellious child. “ Hush; do not 
think nor speak such words; try to bear your sor- 
row ; we all have crosses—” 

“No, not all,” indignantly cried Mrs. Eldridge 
“What have you? A happy home, a husband 
who loves and honors you, children—O Mrs. 
Derby! thank God for your little children. 
were a mother I could bear even this. No, do not 
say all, I envy you your happy life.’ And she 
sobbed bitterly. 


walk 


said 


If 1 





CHRISTMAS. 9 


sympathy, and Mrs, Eldridge stilled her grief 
and said: 

“Good night, my friend. 
woman, for your woman’s sympathy. 
the first one to whom my secret has been bared by 
When you see me again forget all I have 


I thank you, as a 
You are 


me, 
said. I will try to live on as I Aave lived on, and 
O Mrs. Derby! whatever trials you may have in 


your life, thank God for your loving, honest, 
honorable husband and your little children ; and 
now, good-night—and a happy Christmas.” 

“ Well, you see, nothing has happened so far; 
it is ‘to-morrow,’ and we begin Christmas hap- 
pily,” said Mr. Derby, a half-hour later, when he 
returned home. “ Why, what’s the matter?” he 
asked, as his wife’s tear-stained face smiled up 
into his. 

“O Tom! I am so happy; it is the very happi- 
est Christmas in the world to me.” And the tears 
fell again as she thought of what the comparison 
meant. 

“ What do vou mean, Doll?” urged Mr. Derby, 
in surprise at his wife’s agitation. 

And then she told him all—told him of all the 
hard, rebellious thoughts she had held in her 
heart, of the wicked feeling of envy she had har- 
bored ; how she had coveted her neighbor's goods, 
and then what had been revoaled to her. 

“And I shall never feel that way again, Tom,” 
said she, “no matter what may come—sickness or 
death or anything. I have you, and your love 
and honor and respect, and we have the children. 
And I see now how little we know of other peo- 
ple’s-troubles ; our own may bé hard to bear, but 
how much worse may be our neighbor’s! I, for 
one, shall never again break the Tenth Command- 
ment.” 

Next day, when a prettily dressed doll was sent 
in to little Dollie Derby, with “Mrs. Eldridge’s 
love,” Mrs. Derby looked at it with new eyes. 
It was to her not only a toy, but a symbol of the 
emptiness of her neighbor’s Christmas! 

AUGUSTA DE BuBNA. 


THE Curip.—It should never be forgotten that 
the child some day will be a free agent. If his 
whole life now is strapped down and checked off, 
and labeled with “orders” and warnings and 
“take notice” and threats of penalties, he may 
obey from fear and by force, but his will and his 


Mrs. Derby was silent. She thonght of the | power of self-control are weakened. Such a char- 


wicked feeling in her heart with which she had 


regarded her neighbor not an hour ago—and now! | in after-life. 


Oh! what were all Aer little, petty trials to this / 
She felt rebuked and ashamed. It was quiet up- 
stairs now, and the men came silently down the 


hall and passed out without speaking. Mrs. Derby 


acter is usually most helpless before temptations 
We are too apt to overlook the fact 
that it is not the present urgency that is of most 
importance, after all; it is the building up of 
character that is to be the long. lasting result of 
to-day’s battle, not the mere striking of the flag 


rose to go after a few more words of warm, loving | and surrender of the sword. 
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A HUMORIST IN ART. 


OVERS of art are familiar with the inimit 


able satires on the frailties of human nature, 


. under the guise of animal life, for which W. 
H. Beard, American artist, has become dis- 
tinguished. The scenes depicted are sometimes 


wholly humorous and sometimes profoundly 
satirical, 
Mr, Beard was born at Painsville, Ohio, in 182), 


and early in life showed a fondness for art. But 


WwW. HW. BEARD, %. A. 


his surroundings were not very favorable for the | 
cultivati this taste. Still, he gradually ac 
ity in handling the brush, and did 


itinerant portrait-painter; but 


quired fa 
some WOrk a5 an 
from all accounts it was not very satisfactory. 
While 


his fancy was too full of original creations de 


was able to make a tolerable likeness, 


manding expression, or he had too keen a percep 


tion of 4 es and failings of his sitters to 
sive the subtle flattery indispensable 


Finding this an 


enable h 


to & po} ter in this line 


unprofi field, he abandgped it, and, yielding 
to the st mpulses of his genius commenced 
& series wm positions which finally won for him 
a unig minent position among artists 


In a 


the painter’s life and work the 





—— 


Maguzine of Art refers briefly to some of these re- 
markable paintings, which only a keen observer 
of the characteristics of both animals and men 
could produce. We copy a portion of the article: 

In 1867 Mr. Beard painted 
Dogs,” a wholly humorous scene, and in 1874 an 
altogether different picture, called “The Wreck- 
ers,” of which we give an engraving. “ Making 
Game of the Hunter” was painted in 1880, and 
was exhibited in 1881 at the National Academy 
In this recent work he indicates that 


Raining Cats and 


of Design. 
his faeulties show no sign 
but with growing 


aa, of decay, 
a. 
oe 


* 


t maturity continue todisplay 
technical 
ability and opulence of im- 


undiminished 


wination. The preliminary 
group otf plaster casts which 
he modeled for this paint- 
ine 8 @xce ssively comic. 
No recent work of Mr. 
Beard’s is more elaborate, 
or mor plainly shows the 
resources of his imagina- 
tion, than the great paint: 
ing entitled “Bulls and 
Bears in Wall Street.” 
Through this theroughfare, 
the financial centre of New 
York and of the United 
States, we see a vast crowd 
of straggling bears and 
bulls rending each other in 
a tremendous conflict for 
They are all 
in dead earnest: it is evi- 
dent that they have serious 
work on hand, But the 
severity of the battle is re- 
lieved by touches of humor, 


the mastery. 


such as a bear tossed in the 
air or a bull with a tuft of 
wool on his horns. 
side eddy a bear is seen 


ina 


sitting on the pavement busily examining the hide 
of a bull he has slaughtered and plundered ; in an- 
other corner a bear is observed busily engaged in 
studying his account-book. In the foreground a 
magnificent bull with triumphant mien stands for- 
ward as champion, and seems to claim the battle for 
The hue and ery of the Stock Ex- 


change, the vast nervous energy, the terrific pas- 


his comrades. 
sions, and the tragedies successes of that 
maelstrom of life in the nineteenth century have 
never before been suggested with such vividness 
and power 

“ Bears on a Bender” represents a number of 
ursines on a spree. Animals possessed of much 
personal dignity, they have yet in this case for 


gotten themselves in t iberal potations, and are 
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seen in a greenwood acting very much as a party | plete with a quaint pathos and humor—“ The 
of gentlemen might under similar circumstances, | Cattle upon a Thousand Hills,’ and “O my!” 
“The Traveled Fox ” takes off a well-known spe-| suggest by their titles the scope of this artist’s 
cies of traveler, ard “The Flaw in the Title”! genius and observation. “The Mass Meeting” 
represents a number of apes gravely engaged in! is a mild satire on the political gatherings which 





THE WRECKERS. 


endeavoring to break a contract, unfortunately not| are such a prominent feature of politics in 
a rare proceeding in the present age. America. We see before us a crowd of monkeys 

“The New Tenant” is a capital bit from every- | in men’s garb, who are so skillfully and individu- 
day life. An old woman returns to her house, and | ally rendered that each presents a type of human 
is astonished to find that an owl has taken pos-/character. Some are collected in knots sagely 
session, and proposes to frighten her out of her! discussing the questions at issue, while others, 
rights. “The Bore” represents an ape sitting | again, are listening to the harangue of a dema- 
with his elbow firmly planted on a table, across‘ gogue ape, who, from the desk on the platform, 





MAKING GAME OF THE HUNTER. 


which he leans, and, with fixed eye and an air as’ vehemently hurls a volley of partisah arguments 

if he had come to stay, holds another ape while. at his audience. 

he forces him to listen to his endless chatter. . In all these works the motif or ruling thought 
“The Fallen Landmark,” “The Fox-hunter’s of the picture is so intensely vivid that one is 

Dream,” “The End of Time,” “ Worn Out” —an | 


iable to overlook the subtle analysis of character 
old master, an old horse, an old everything, re- they display, and the likeness which Mr. Beard 
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has discovered between certain animals and their | 
corresponding human types. We have all fancied 
now and then that we traced the resemblance of a 


certain dog, horse, sheep, or bird to some acquaint 
ance of ours 
the profile, sometimes in the general expression 
of the features or in the movements of the indi- | 
vidual. At other times it defies analysis, while 
we are provokingly conscious of an elusive but 
undoubted likeness. Now, Mr. Beard has carried 


Sometimes this likeness is seen in 





the matter still further, and discovered that the 
types of character or physical resemblance in men 
have corresponding types in specific races of ani- 
mals, Thus, the ape suggests one class of men, 
the bear another, the rabbit yet another, while the 
owl or the cat resembles in turn certain distinct 
phases of humanity. When we regard his paint- 
ings, therefore, we are at once struck with the 
propriety of the selection he has made from the 
animal kingdom to convey the moral he hadin view. 


ESTRANGEMENT. 


LAS! how light a cause may move 
Dissensions between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 


That stood-the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 
Like ships that have gone down to sea 


When heaven was all tranquility! Moore. 
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STRANGE HORSE-TAILS. ening tinware, on account of the particles of flint 


oe found in its stems, 

ANY of our readers are familiar with the | Those of our readers who have seen the horse- 

common scouring-rush or horse-tail, a spe- | tail will readily recognize the foregoing descrip- 

cies of the Equisetum family. No doubt | tion; while those who have not can gain from it 
they have often gathered its green, feathery | a sufficiently clear idea of the plant in question, 
bunches, growing so luxuriantly upon the other- | Both will be able to verify the printed words by 
wise bare sand-hills and railroad-banks, and ob-|a glance at the engraving. “ But,” they may ex- 
served its curiously jointed stems, from each joint | claim, “look at the height of these pictured rushes! 
of which spring the pine-like, needle-shaped | Are these men and horses of the natural size?” 








leaves. The plant is neither grass, rush, nor fern,! We hasten to explain, The illustration repre- 
although it resembles all in appearance, and the | sents a portion of a South American marsh over- 
last most closely in natural caracteristics. That) grown with a giant species of Aquisetum so closely 
is, like the fern, it bears no true flower, but pro- | allied to our common one that the chief difference 
duces peculiar seed-forms, known as spores, In| between the two seems simply that of dimensions. 
this respect, also, it resembles the Lycopodium, or | M. 
club-moss family. 3 

The common name, horse-tail, well describes the | - THAT person has the greatest honor and paren 
general appearance of the Equisetum. The nani morals who is ready to pardon all mistakes in 
scouring-rush, is said to have been given princi-| other people as if he himself offended daily, and 
pally to a species growing in Holland, which was | at the same time so vigorously abstains from all 
esteemed by housekeepers as a mears of bright | appearance of evil as if he forgave nobody. 
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THE DORMOUSE.* 








N the hedge by the hazel-copse there lives and 
thrives in quiet retirement a small, but active, ; 


colony of tawny, russet dormice. It isn’t an 
easy thing, however, to get a stray glimpse of them 


in their own chosen quarters; for of all British | 


animals, there is probably none so seldom seen or 
heard by casual observers as the timid, little, day- 
light-shunning dormouse. 
unobtrusive and his numbers so very small, that 


His habits are so very 


hardly anybody ever catches a passing sight of 


him, except by an unusual piece of good luck in 
an evening stroll. 
in his snug, moss-woven nest; and only when the 
dim shades of night begin to gather does he ven- 
ture timorously out among the twigs and branches 
of the search of the 
from which he gains his honest livelihood, in fear 
If you want to see him, you must 


copse, in nuts and berries 
and trembling. 
creep out ona fine summer night, in the gray dusk, 
and seat yourself very quietly on the bank beside 
Waiting there quite motionless 
for a quarter of an hour, you will begin to hear a 


the hedgerow. 


gentle rustling among the leaves of the nut-trees, 
and if you look up without stirring or breathing, 
you may chance to catch a glimpse of half a dozen 
quiet little reddish-brown bodies running hur 
riedly and timorously along the ends of the 
branches where the filberts are just showing their 
white nibs through the green envelope of their 
hairy husks. That is the most you will easily get 


* English Tustrated Magazine. 


All day long he sleeps securely | 


to see of the nimble, small dormice among their 
native surroundings. 

In shape and outer appearance, the dormouse is 
a very obvious and decided squirrel. He has the 
same pretty, graceful, intelligent head; the same 
tender, inquiring eyes; the same peculiar pro- 
portions of the fore and hind limbs. True, the 
systematists will tell you that he is really one of 
the mouse family ; and so he is, no doubt, in the 
most important anatomical points, but anatomical 


| points are not everything, and the real fact seems 


to be that the dormouse is a mouse-like creature, 
arrested half-way on its upward path of develop- 
ment into a true squirrel. Or, to put the same 


| thing another way, while the thorough-going mice 
!are mainly ground-rodents, which have adapted 


themselves to a purely terrestrial and pilfering ex- 
and the thorough-going 
squirrels are highly evolved tree-mice, which are 
adapted to a very advanced arboreal existence, 
the intermediate dormice are partially evolved 
tree -haunters, which have adapted themselves to 
the middle state by living among the thickets and 


istence, while, again, 


underbrush, as the squirre's do among the taller 
trees. The hand and arm are much smaller than 


the foot and leg; while the whole build of the 
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WHY THE IVY GROWS RED. 





body is better laid out for the semi-erect attitude 


of squatting and feeding. Dormice, in fact, are 
mice which have taken to living among small 
trees. Climbers, including even the opossums, 
can grasp objects all round with their hands, both 
because this enables them to hang on to branches 
better and because it helps them to feed at their 
ease. The dormouse always raises his fore-paws 
just like hands, as does also the squirrel; and one 
may often see him thus holding up an acorn to 
his mouth in both little paws and drilling a hole 
in it industriously with his sharp front teeth. As 
a rule, however, he does not pick hazel-nuts before 
eating them, but drills them through as they hang 
on the boughs, extracting the kernel through the 
end of the nut, and the presence of such empty 
bored filberts on a tree is often a good indication 
that dormice may be found somewhere in the 
neighborhood, At times the little creature will 
even cling toa smal! bough by his hind feet, let- 
ting himself down by this means to a tempting 
bunch of cobs below, and robbing them as they 
grow, while he hangs head- foremost from the over- 
arching twigs. 

The habit which has gained the dormouse its 
English name, is, of course, that of its yearly 
hibernation. Tree-feeders are more exposed 
to famine, in northern climates, at least, than 
ground-feeders, because their supplies run short 
more completely in the winter; and to guard 
against it they have acquired, to a greater or less 
degree, one or other of two allied instincts: either 
they pass the colder months in a torpid condition, 
like the dormouse, or they lay by a store of nuts 
and acorns, like the squirrels. Indeed, as a rule, 
they follow both plans, though to varying extents, 
according to species. Hibernation consists in effect 
of a protracted sleep, during which the vital action 
is reduced to a minimum; the heart beats very 
little, the lungs scarcely breathe, and consequently 
there is hardly any appreciable waste of energy- 
yielding material from day today. Nevertheless, 
there is some waste, and to provide for this before- 
hand, the dormouse fattens itself exceedingly 
during the autumn months. It then makes itself 
a little round nest of pine leaves, moss, and hay, 
and after storing it with such food as it can gather, 
it coils itself up comfortably and goes to sleep for 
the season. Every now and then it wakes up 
again and eats some of its store; but, meanwhile, 
it goes on using up its reserve of fat to feed the 
vital flame, and by the time spring comes round 
once more, it emerges from its Jair, as lean and 
hungry-looking a small beast as vou would wish 
to see. 

Even in summer, the dormouse is usually as 
sleepy as an owl, when disturbed by man; for, 
like the owl, it is nocturnal in its habits, and the 
reason for this is partly due to its tree-haunting 





propensities. A very large proportion of tree- 
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haunters move out by night only, because they 
would be too conspicuous to their enemies on their 
high perches in broad daylight. The same rule 
holds good, too, for many burrowers, like the rab- 
bits. But even so, their enemies have changed 
tactics to suit their altered ways, and as dormice 
and rabbits come out by night only, the owls, too, 
come out by night to hunt them, 





WHY THE IVY GROWS RED. 





N ivy-vine one morning drooped low her 
A dainty head, 
And to the whispering breezes she pitifully 
said, 
With all her leaves a-tremble and her tendrils all 
uncurled ; 
“What is the use, I wonder, of an ivy in the 
world? 


“The red rose has her fragrance and the lily 
has her snow, 

Even ugly dandelion has her golden stars to show, 

Each wild weed by the roadside rocks a blossom 
on her breast, 

How shall a wandering ivy win lovers like the 
rest ?” 


Then came a viewless spirit swift from the upper 
air, 


, 
And breathed upon the ivy, who blushed to grow 
so fair; 
The soul of the dead summer, who wanders far and 
wide, 
To look upon the splendor for sake of which she 
died. 


And now where’er the autumn sets foot on 
and plain, 

And all her trailing garments leave spots of crim- 
son stain, 

The ivy falls a-dreaming of the summer-spirit’s 
breath, 

And, like a loyal lover, grows glad to the red 
death. MARJORIE Moore. 


hill 


Tr is somewhat singular that, although all per- 
sons are willing to admit that there are many 
things they cannot do and many things they can- 
not comprehend, very few are willing to admit 
that there is anything they cannot criticise. If 
criticism merely means picking flaws and finding 
fault, it is certainly an easy task, considering that 
nothing is perfect; but, if we are to accept the 
definition given it by the best authorities, as “ the 
art of judging,” a certain reticence in its indul- 
gence would be highly becoming. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT FROST AND SNOW. 

HERE are many things connected with frost 
and snow which are extremely interesting. 

If we examine somewhat minutely the 

fallen snow, we shall find it isa very beautiful sub- 


stance indeed. It is made up of small crystals of 


ice, some of them of rare beauty, especially when 


quietly deposited on the tops of mountains and 
The accompanying illus- 


The 


other retired places. 


tration shows some of these forms. most 


simple seems to be a star with six rays; these rays | 
get filled up in a marvelous manner with little 
spicules of ice, and thus these graceful, flower-like 
forms are gradually built up. 

It is not difficult to understand generally the 
We know very well that from 


formation of snow. 


i — 
Hail seems t 
| be due to sudden change of temperature; the as- 
cending vapor, for instance, meeting cold current: 
of air coming suddenly upon it, and freezing so 


| then we have either hail or snow. 


rapidly that the ice cannot assume those beautiful 
forms we have noticed. Snow, again, forms when 
the change is more gradual ; and the more quietly 
and gradually the freezing takes place, the more 
beautiful are the forms which the snow erystgls 
assume. In the higher regions of our atmosphere, 
where the temperature is always below freezing 
point, the watery vapor may exist somewhat per- 
manently in the form of ice; thus, there is good 
evidence for believing that those light, fleecy 
cirrus clouds we see, even in summer, high up in 
our atmosphere are really composed of minute 
ice crystals. On the tops of high mountains, such 
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SNOW CRYSTALS, 


the surface of the sea and land there is a constant | 
stream of vapor of water ascending into the atmo- | 
sphere; even snow itself gradually disappears 
from this cause; in fact, it evaporates just as 
surely, though not so quickly, as boiling water. 
Now the quantity of this water-vapor that rises 
depends mainly on the temperature of the air. If 
the day is hot, a large quantity of vapor ascends ; | 
but if the day be cold, the same quantity cannot 
be retained If, therefore, there be a 
great quantity of this vapor in the air, and the 
weather gets colder, some of it must come down 
in the shape either of rain, hail, or snow. Which 
form the vapor takes mainly depends on how 
much the temperature falls; if it falls below 
thirty-two degrees (the freezing point of water), 


as vapor. 




















(After Glaisher.) 


as the Alps or the Andes, snow is deposited in 
rather a different manner, depending on the cool- 
ing effect of the expansion of the air. If we 
forcibly compress air into smaller bulk it becomes 
warmer ; indeed, by sudden compression we may 
raise its temperature sufficiently high to set tinder 
or other inflammable substance on fire. Now the 
converse of this is also true, viz.: if we expand a 
gas, we cool it or lower its temperature. Let us 
consider the effects of this law on air at the base 
of some tall mountain in a warm country like 
Italy. In the first place, the air gets charged with 
yapor, as we have already noticed; as it gets 
heated by contact with the land it expands, just 
like a balloon, and begins to ascend the mountain- 
side ; as it rises, the pressure of the atmosphere 
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above it gets less, allows it to expand still more, 
and in doing so it gets colder, as it cannot now 
get heat from the warm land it has left below in 
the valley; getting colder and colder, it can no 
longer retain its watery vapor, which it gradually 
deposits on the mountain-side; it may be at first 
as mist and rain, but as it rises into the higher 
regions as snow. Thus these regions of perpetual 
snow are supplied with a ceaseless current of 
vapor-laden air. It is interesting to observe that 
this process is a regular distillation and condensa- 
tion, quite analogous to the heating and vaporizing 
of water in our steam-boilers, and its condensation 
in our engines, although carried on at a much 
lower temperature. 

The question now arises, What becomes of all 
this snow? It can’t go on forever accumulating 
To answer this 
question we have to consider a very simple phe- 
nomenon. In the days of our boyhood we have 
often hardened snowballs by pressing them very 
hard in our hands, and we may have noticed that 
they, in fact, became hard balls of ice if sufficiently 
compressed, Now, this fact enables us to see what 
becomes of the snow that is being continually 
deposited on mountain-tops. Its own weight com- 
presses and hardens it into ice, and that ice is 
forced down the mountain-side from the same 
cause, wearing out for itself a channel in the solid 
rock, grinding and marking it in its course, until 
it reaches the warmer regions, where it is melted, 
4nd forms rcfreshing streams and rivers to beautify 
the land. These great ice rivers, or glaciers, as 
they are called, perform important work in the 
economy of nature in changing the aspect of the 
land, cutting out lake basins and modifying in 
various ways the form of the world. From the 
markings they have left on the rocks in various 
parts of the world we see that they must have 
prevailed to a much larger extent in ancient times 
than they do now. At one time, indeed, the 
greater part of the world would seem to have been 
covered with a great cap of snow and ice down to 
the water’s edge. 

Having considered the formation of snow from 
the freezing of water-vapor, we have now to turn 
our attention to the action of frost on liquid water. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that we are in the habit 
of speaking of so many degrees of frost, as this 
rather tends to obscure the meaning of the term, 
as if it were some unique property of water, 
whereas it is rather a negative term, indicating 
the absence or diminution of heat, and its effects 
in freezing water are quite analogous to other 
phenomena which at first sight seem to have no 
connection with it whatever. Thus, ordinary iron 
in a solid state might be termed frozen iron, as it) 
is produced by abstracting heat from the liquid or 
molten form of that metal. The only difference 
is, the temperature at which iron freezes is very 





much higher than that at which water freezes, 
but the change is quite similar. It would not re- 
quire a very lively imagination to picture a planet 
where all the water existed in the form of huge 
masses of ice-rock, and where the inhabitants, 
suited to live in a very low temperature, might be 
greatly astonished when told that the temperature 
of their. world was once so high that all these 
huge masses of solid ice-rock existed in a fluid 
state, just as we regard the time when the solid 
rocks of our world were in a liquid or molten 
condition. If this analogy between the freezing 
of water and the solidifying of other bodies be 
kept in our minds, it will enable us more clearly 
to appreciate the various phenomena connected 
therewith, and to take a wider grasp of the sub- 
ject. Our daily experience teaches us that bodies 
solidify when they lose a certain amount of heat; 
and the freezing of water is just one of many cases 
of this kind, although certainly a most important 
one in relation to ourselves. 

Let us consider, then, the behavior of water as 
we gradually abstract heat from it. Most bodies 
contract as they cool. Weare quite familiar with 
this fact and utilize it in many ways in daily life. 
For instance, we put the iron rims on cart-wheels 
quite hot, and when they cool their contraction 
binds the wheel firmly together. Now, water 
follows this general law of cooling to a certain 
extent. If we put some boiling water into a long, 
narrow, glass vessel, we can readily observe the 
contraction of its volume as it cools; when, how- 
ever, its temperature falls to about thirty-nine 
degrees in our Fahrenheit scale, the contraction 
suddenly ceases, and as it cools still more it begins 
to expand in a gradual manner, till the tempera- 


ture of thirty-two degrees is reached, when‘ it 


freezes, and in doing so undergoes a great increase 
of volume—eight volumes of water becoming 
nearly nine volumes of ice. The expansion of 
water in becoming ice and the force with which it 
does so may be very simply illustrated. Fill a 
bottle with water and cork it tightly and place it 
outside the window on a frosty night. In the 
morning the water will be a solid lump of ice, 
and either the cork will be forced out and its place 
taken by a plug of ice or the bottle will be broken. 
Indeed, so great is the force of expansion, that an 
iron bomb filled with water and then exposed in 
the manner described, will be burst. The expan- 
sion of water as its temperature is lowered beyond 
thirty-nine degrees and its sudden expansion on 
becoming ice, are of considerable importance in 
the economy of nature. We know very well that 
when a body expands it becomes specifically 
lighter, and, consequently, the lighter fluid or 
solid will float on the surface of the heavier. 
Therefore, in our rivers, lakes, etc., when the 
surface-water reaches its densest point, thirty-nine 
degrees, it sinks to.the bottom, and this goes on, 
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under ordinary circumstances, until the whole 
mass cools to that point; the surface then cools to 
thirty-two degrees, when it freezes, and the ice, 
being very light, remains on the surface and acts 
as a protector to the water beneath, as ice is a very 


bad conductor of heat and keeps the water beneath 


it from cooling much in the same way as a tea- 
cozy keeps the tea warm. 
that our lakes, etc., freeze much more 


Were 


The consequence of 
this action is 
gradually than they would otherwise do. 


water to continue to contract as it cooled down to | 


thirty-two degrees, the whole depth would be 


cooled to that temperature, and then the least | 


degree of frost, as we term it, would freeze the 


whole mass into a solid lump of ice at once, which | 


would be exceedingly inconvenient, as it would 
close up all water-supplies very quickly in winter 


time and be very fatal to life. 


OUT OF REACH. 
\ PARABLE FROM NATURE. 


aad OO high for me to reach !” 
The sigh came from a corner of a 


meadow, where sighs seemed out of har- 
mony with the sunlit life of birds and flowers and 
grasses. 

It was such a busy world that the whisper came 
and went unnoticed, and the Clover kept its secret 
safe within its quivering crimson heart. 

No one would have suspected the Clover of 
such a secret at all; he was always so frank and 
friendly, ready with a greeting word for any pass- 
ing acquaintance, never grudging the bees what 
he had to give them when they called on their 
honey-search, happy even in the chilling presence 
of the East Wind itself. Of all the field flowers he 
was the first to catch a glimpse of hope in bad 
weather; and whilst the storm lasted, safe to re- 
assure the fainter hearts around him by his ex- 
ample of steady cheerfulness. But this morning 
had come between him and the blue 
lifted so 


something 
sky to which 
bravely 

Again the sigh came, “Too high for me! 


his head was always 


I can- 
not make her hear !” 

This time the West Wind caught the whisper. 
The Clover was one of her especial favorites, for 
he made the air so sweet round him,and she liked 
to waft on the fragrance as she passed in the day’s 
work. So she paused to listen. 

“What is wrong, Clover? Don’t be vexed; I 
could not help hearing what you said.” 

The Clover flushed ; but the other flowers were 
busy over their own concerns or gossiping with 
the bees, and would not be likely to overhear ; 
and he was in trouble, and needed a friend. 

“T wish I were you!” he cried; “then I could | 


| “*He that is down need fear no fall,” an 
swered the West Wind. ‘You are safe here, anc 
I have to go to all sorts of horrid places.” 


“T should not wish to go very far! Oh! itis « 
hard to stay here! Tell me, what does She say t 
you when you pass her?” : 

His friend laughed a little, for she had seen and 
heard a good deal in her journeyings backward 
and forward among the world, and guessed what 
must be coming now; but she only asked— 
| “Whois She? Why don’t you talk to her in 
| stead of wasting your time grumbling to me?” 

“She would not listen yet, and I don’t know 
how to make her hear.” 

“The daisies have all a good word for you, I 
| know.” 
| “Oh! but She isn’t a daisy,” Clover replied, 

eagerly. “T knew you would think that; I had 

| better not tell vou her name, bechuse you will 

only laugh at me, and think me very foolish,” 
“No, I will help you if you tell me. Only be 

quick, for there isn’t much time for anything in 

| this world !” 

| But Clover could not tell her. He only looked 

and looked; and she looked where he did, and 

saw a white Clematis flung across the hedge just 

labove his head. Then she sighed in her turn: 

| for she knew the story of the Clematis, and her 

heart went out in sorrow for her friend. 
“QO Clover! I wish I had not seen; 

| sorry.” 

| “West Wind, won’t you help me? 

| speak to her for me.” 

| “J cannot. She would 

| Clover, you must forget her ! 

other flowers grow ing nearer.” 

“ But there is no Clematis! Don’t tell 
forget her, for I cannot; I have looked at her so 
‘long that now she even comes between me and the 
' sky.” 

The West Wind did not know what to say; 
but work was waiting, and she could not stay any 


I am so 
You can 


not listen. My poor 


There are plenty of 


me to 


longer. 

“T shall be back by and by,” 
be sorrowful ; look straight up, : 
land I'll think about what will be best.” 
watched the Cle- 
matis as she bowed her friend, but he 
could not hear what she said. The West Wind 
paused, for she could not very well pass without 
a word, and the white flowers looked weary and 


she said; “don’t 
s you used to do, 





Clover did not answer; he 
tow ird 


listless. 

“Cheer up,cheer up!’ she whispered. “Every- 
thing seems wrong this lovely morning. I shall 
expect to hear the birds sing out of tune next.” 

“What a long time you have been down in the 
meadow. What is it that smells so sweet?” 


“ A message from the Clover, I suppose. Can’t 


go where I liked, and not be obliged to stay down you give him a kind word now and then? He is 


here in this dull, lonely corner.” 


so very unhappy.” 
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“ My kind words, I fear, would hardly do him | “Don’t look so sad,” the Clematis whispered. 
any good. O West Wind! I wish I were; “I cannot come to you, but you must be happy 
Y” with your friends down there.” 

There was a heavy rain that night and a chil- 
He was as good 


you 
# Why, that is what every one says!” 

“No, I should be quite content to remain as I} ling North Wind was on duty. 
am, if I could only change my place. Even now, | at heart as his sister, but was too boisterous with 
I would not mind so much, if the Ivy were-not) the flowers, He gave the Clover (unwittingly) 


poisonous,” : his heart’s desire; for the Clematis was dashed 


His friend knew what she meant and followed | away from her shelter. 
her glance to an elm some little distance off, round When the West Wind returned the next morn- 
which heavy tendrilsof Ivy were closely clinging. | ing, she found the delicate white blossoms trailing 
“T know it,” she answered, sadly, “ Look up, | in the wet and mud-splashed field. 
Clematis, at the sky and down at the Clover!” “Take her back,” cried the Clover. “I see 
The day passed, and at sunset the Breeze came| you were right! She is too high for me to 
again. She went first to the Clematis, reach,” 
“What message shall I give him?” Tenderly the wind raised the stained tendrils 
“T have none to give. He looks good and true, | and gently restored them to their former resting- 
but he cannot come up here to me and I cannot! place. 
go down to him.” | There was peace in the meadow while that 
“Ask her to listen! Ask her to bend down | summer lasted ; for the Clematis had grown to 
just a little!” pleaded the Clover, | be happier in her home, and the Clover, striving 
At first he was contented when one tendril,| to conquer self-will, learnt to look through the 
longer than the rest, drooped down and almost} white blossoms to the blue sky beyond ; they both 
touched him. looked together, and were content. : 








A WONDERFUL RAINBOW. 


HE picture before us represents a singular and | blue, and violet brightening into red. On the 
beautiful variety of rainbow said to occur | left, one broken piece is entirely violet; on the 
only in the Andes, or Cordilleras, of Ecuador, | right, the yellow and orange, separated, as it were, 
South America, It is generally seen, outlined | from the central part, form by themselves a par- 
against one particular mountain-slope near the | tial arch, dipping down into the neighboring val- 
village of Tuza, about three o’clock in the after-|ley. The height of the horizontal band is about 
noon; which slope is called, in Spanish, Le|a hundred yards. 
cerro encantado, or, in English, The Enchanted| This phenomenon may be observed in its full 
Side. 'splendor for about one half-hour. Then it sud- 
This remarkable spectacle appears, ata distance, denly fades away, to reappear, in aslightly different 
to be attached literally to the side of the moun-| form, at the end of twenty minutes, This time 
tain, never rising in the air aboye it. It might/it is much fainter and displays but two colors, 
be described as a broken rainbow; for not only | green and violet, 
does the true shape seem to be altered, but the} So far as we are aware, no explanation has yet 
colors, also, are displaced. These latter, from the | been given to account for this singular appear- 
upper to the lower edge, are green shading into | ance. 
| 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


N this age of practical common sense, where 
l machinery has taken the place of labor and 

science has robbed the world of miracles; 
where, inthe wear and tear of every-day life, so 
mach is lost in the struggle for gain, the word 
“romance” is almost scorned and the legends of 
past times held only as “old wives’ fables.” Yet 
there are times when we pause amid the hurly- 
burly and turn in disgust from the realism of the 
day; when Faith speaks with a mighty voice, de- 
manding something more than meets the eye, and 
Memory, slowly rising from her sleep, comes to 
the aid of her sister and speaks of the time when 
the world was young, and knights defended and 
troubadors rehearsed the beauty and virtues of 
their fair ladies, and died for their country with 
its war-ery upon their lips. “St. George and 
merrie England!” What deeds of valor and true 
heroism are summed up by this watchword, and 
truly, if the character of their patron saint is 
taken for a model, the wars of the English fought 
under his banner should be honorable as well as 
brave, and free from any taint of self and greed 
of gain, 
It is an ill omen when the image of the Saint, 
with whose character naught but bravery and 
honor is associated, should have been degraded 
from the banner and stamped upon the money of 
the realm. It is a suggestive indication of the 
age, and one that cannot but be regretted. 
St. Gearge has been made the subject of ro- 
mance and art for many centuries, and the genius 
of Fra Bartolomeo, Tintoretto, and Raphael have 
immortalized this Saint, of whose virtues and 
prowess we have so many records, And not alone 
to past ages is confined these delineations; for in 
our illustration we find a fine rendering of this 
subject, treated in somewhat of a novel manner, 
the Dragon being omitted and St. George sustained 
on either side by symbolical figures of Strength 
and Purity. It represents a mosaic window of 
stained glass, designed and executed by the cele- 
brated English artist, Edward J. Poynter, and 
placed in Central Hall, Westminster Abbey, in 
1870. 

The legend of 8t. George comes to us, originally, 
from the East, where, in Greece and Byzantium, 
he was awarded high honors and mentioned under 
the title of the “ Great Martyr.” 

Many churches were erected to him, the first of 
which was built, it is said, by Constantine the 
Great, about twenty years after the death of the 
Martyr; and another of these early churches, 
erected in Constantinople, gave to the Bosphorus 
the name of “ The Arm of St. George.” 

He has been the patron saint of many countries, 
and the first European nation who adopted him 
for their national symbol was the Genoese—that 
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nation of princely merchants, whose fleets, ladened 
with riches, carried the traffic of the world and 
threaded their way through the watery paths of 
the ocean to distant lands and new discoveries. 

The first financial institution of Genoa, and, 
indeed, of Europe, took its name from the city’s 
patron saint, and the Bank of St. George became 
a powerful influence in the fortunes of nations, 
even kings becoming supplicants at the doors of 
its treasure-house; and from it evolved the pres- 
ent great system of banking spread over the whole 
civilized world. 

Portugal also claimed St. George as a tutelary 
deity, and “St. George for Portugal!” was the cry 
that led to victory and independence the Portu- 
guese under John I at the battle of Aljubarrota. 

To the Venetians he was the Saint to 
whom they prayed to pacify storms, as well as 
to aid them in battle; and from the French comes 
a voice of possession, as we find St. Clotilda, wife 
of Clovis, first Christian King of France, erecting 
altars in his name, and, subsequently, many 
churches were erected in his honor in different 
parts of that country. 

It is to the fact of the Crusades that England 
owes her patron saint. It was in the year 1189 
that the Crusade for the recovery of St. Jean 
d’ Acre was preached, and Richard Cveur de Lion, 
of England, and Philip II, of France, by offering 
great privileges to the Genoese, succeeded in pro- 
curing their aid in the shape of eighty ships of 
war. 

The two Kings embarked from Genoa, and 
Richard, with complimentary intent, adopted 
for his ensign the flag that floated over the Gen- 
oese ships, that of the Red Cross and banner of St. 
George, and under it was won the battle of Anti- 
och, by Godfrey of Bouillon. 

It is said that St. George encouraged the troops 
by appearing to them as a young and handsome 
knight on a white steed, who, with his flaming 
sword, descended in their midst and inspired them 
to renewed efforts, which were finally crowned 
with success, So important was this battle to the 
fortunes of the Allies, that Richard carried back 
with him into England as a national standard 
the banner of St. George. 

In Butler’s Lives of the Saints etcurs the follow- 
ing passage, and gives, in a few words, some 
account of the antiquity of the different orders 
which have been instituted in the name of St. 
George : 

“The great National Council, held in Oxford in 
1222, commanded the feast of St. George to be 
observed as a holiday of lesser note throughout 


England. Under his name and ensign was insti-. 


tuted, by the virtuous King Edward III, of Eng- 
land, in 1330, the most noble order of knighthood, 
consisting of twenty-five knights, besides the sov- 
ereign.” 
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St. George is represented as the patron of the | thrown back, revealing his bright blue eyes and 


Order of the Garter, with the garter buckled 
around his knee and the star of the Order embroi- 
dered on his mantle. “ The Order thus established 
is dated fifty years before that of the Knights of 
St. Michael, in France, by Louis X1; eighty years 
before the Order of the ‘Golden Fleece,’ estab- 
lished by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
and one hundred and ninety years before the 
Order of ‘St. Andrew,’ in Scotland, by James V. 
The Emperor Frederick 1V instituted, in 1470, 
an order of knights in honor of St. George, and 
an honorable military order in Venice bears his 
name,” 

St. George was pre-eminently a patron of mili- 
tary men, which was partly due tw his profession, 
that of a tribune in the army of the Roman Em- 
peror, Diocletian. 

He was born in Cappadocia, of noble parents, 
and when arrived at a suitable age entered the 
Roman army. He was renowned for deeds of 
prowess and for his fearless belief in the Christian 
faith, and has, therefore, become the militant 
Saint of the Church. 

It is related of him, as he passed through Libya 
(some chronicles lay the scene in Syria), that he 
came to Selene, finding the people of that city in 
dreadful terror and distress through the ravages of 
an immense dragon, with crocodile head and brazen 
scales, which clashed together as he was upborne 
through the air by huge wings, and produced a 
horrible and appalling noise. 

Naught had been left to the miserable inhabi- 
tants of this country but their lives, and these had 
only been preserved by the daily offering of two 
children. Lots were drawn for the choice of vic- 
tims, when in an evil day the name of the King’s 
daughter, the fair Cleodolinda, was among the 
doomed. Distracted with agony, the King offered 
half of his kingdom for a ransom, but the grief- 
stricken and childless inhabitants of the city 
clamored, ““O mighty King! Death spares no 
man, and when he calls, kings and their flesh are 
but as others. We, too, have hearts; we, too, have 
suffered. Tell us, is it just that weshould suffer 
and you escape? Is your daughter more precious 
to you than ours were to us?” And the King, 
overwhelmed by grief, felt that they were right, 


only asking that he might be allowed a respite of | 


eight days wherein he might lament for her. At 
the end of that time the Princess, arrayed in 
white, and adorned by her own beauty, started on 
her hopeless journey—alone, Nearer and nearer 
she drew to the den of the awful beast, over which 
the fames of his sulphurous breath hovered like 
a thick cloud, and about which were scattered the 
bones of the unfortunate victims of his hellish 
appetite. 

Suddenly on her sight dawned the figure of St. 
George on a milk-white horse. 








His casque was | 


auburn hair, and the expression of fearless bravery 
and purity inspired with confidence the weeping 
Princess, 

St. George interrogated her gently, and, dis- 
covering tlie cause of her grief, bade her be ot 
good cheer, as he would assist her; and, closing 
his helmet and poising his lance, he breathed 
forth a bold defiance to the monster to come forth 
to battle. Slowly the Dragon roused himself and 
stretched his awful wings, and, with a sound as of 
armies rushing to battle, sprung upon the Chris- 
tian knight. Loud and long raged the combat, 
and the weeping Cleodolinda prayed in agony for 
the safety of her knight. The contest turned in 
his favor, and with a mighty effort he plunged his 
lance into the body of the terrible beast. The 
blood gushed forth in a stifling stream, and with 
a hideous roar the Dragon yielded to his con- 
queror, who, casting the girdle of the rescued 
Princess over the head of the monster, placed it 
in her hand, and she thus led him, cowed and 
harmless, into the city,amid the shouts of the 
populace, where St. George then gave him the 
death-stroke. 

The King and his people were then converted 
by St. George, twenty thousand persons being 
baptized in one day in the Christian faith, and 
this was the only reward the champion, would 
accept, bestowing on the poor the money and 
honors heaped upon him by the grateful King. 

As he pursued his way to Palestine and passed 
through the great cities on his road, he. found 
affixed to their gates the edict of the Emperor 
Diocletian against the Christians, which inspired 
the knight with a noble and righteous. indigna- 
tion. Filled with a spirit of fearless remon- 
strance, he protested against the edict, calling 
down upon himself the wrath of the Emperor. 
He was seized and tortured, according to imperial 
orders, with all the refined cruelty practiced in 
that day; but without effect, for, with his. body 
broken on the wheel and scalded by boiling lard, 
he knelt on the steps of the Pagan temple, 
whither he had been brought to worship their 


| gods, and prayed to the God of the Christians, 


and thunder and lightning descended from heayen, 
striking the temple and overwhelming it, together 
with all those who had flocked thither to delight 
in the torture of the Christian knight, 

Then Diocletian, overcome. by terror, ordered 
that St. George should be beheaded, and the hero 
bending his head, received the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner with thankfalness. He was canonized in 
494 a. p. by Pope Gelasius. 

At the present dey, in the pretty little fishing 
village of Portofino, about twenty miles from 
Genoa, we are told his remains are. buried, hav- 
ing been transported thence from Palestine. 
Every 24th of April is kept as a day sacred to. his 
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memory, and the fishermen claim that in return 
the Saint guards them from pestilence and ship- 
wreck. 

In this account of St. George and the Dragon 
we find a deep and serious meaning, of Faith and 
Courage triumphing over the Powers of Evil em- 
bodied in the abominable image of the Dragon; 
and it carries its own lesson with it to us of mod- 
ern times, for human nature in its original creation 
is the same “ yesterday, to-day, and. forever,” and 
what will apply to a life in the first ages of the 
world will apply equally well to our restless. nine- 
teenth century; when, in the race for existence, we 
find a dragon in our path we are too often like the 
cowardly inhabitants of Selene, and would rather 
sacrifice the best we have than make an energetic 
stand for the right. 

Look to it, all ye of modern times, and slay 
your dragons wherever they may be found, for 
their name is legion; and let not one escape, lest 
he grow to such an enormous strength that he will 
engulf you in his horrid maw, destroying you 
both here and hereafter. H. 8. Atwater. 





Piawnxinc Worx.—Even in housework the 
brain may save the body a great deal of labor. A 
woman who plans her work beforehand always 
accomplishes a great deal more than her less 
methodical sister, and with less fatigue to herself. 
Before she rises in the morning her day’s duties 
‘are thoroughly arranged, and the order in which 
the different details are to be carried out is quite 
decided upon. It makes all work easier to have 
it thus planned beforehand; and many a weary 
woman might secure many bright half-hoars to 
herself every week if she would but inaugurate 
the system. It is like packing a trunk. How 
easy it is for one skilled in the business to put in 
a third more than the one who throws things to- 
gether just as they come! It is a pleasure to look 
back on a well-planned day and see what has been 
done. People whose days are full of idleness and 
ease do not have the monopoly of happiness by 
any means. Those who have nothing to do except 
make themselves comfortable are generally peev- 
ish and discontented. Work has manifold ad- 
vantages ; and the woman who has led a busy life 
cannot be content to rest in idleness. 


Many a child goes astray, not because there is 
a want at home, but simply because home lacks 
sunshine. A child needs smiles as much as the 
flowers need sunbeams, Children look little be- 
yond the present moment. If a thing pleases, 


they are apt to seek it; if it displeases, they are | ~ 


apt toavoid it. If home is a place where face¢ 
are sour and words harsh, and fault-finding is ever 
in the ascendant, they will spend as many hours 
as possible elsewhere. 
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Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call ; 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all.—ScuiLer. 


Lire! we've been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning.—Mrs. BaxBAULD 


Nor in each shell the diver brings to air 
Is found the priceless pear], but only where, 
Mangled and torn and bruised, well-nigh to death, 
The wounded oyster draws its laboring breath. 
O tried and suffering soul! gauge here your gain ; 
The pear] of patience is the fruit of pain. 

C. A. Mason. 


Love is the gift that God hath given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can find. 
Sin Water Scort. 


Gop be thanked! the meanest of His creatures 

Boasts two soul-gides ; one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her, 
Rosert Brownina. 


Berrer trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed one’s heart with true believing. 
Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 


SPAKE full well in language quaint and olden 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE man who seeks one thing .n life, and but one, 
May hope te achieve it before life be done ; 

But he who seeks all things wherever he goes 
Only reaps, from the hopes which around him he 
sows, 

A harvest of barren regret—OwkN MEREDITH. 


Ir is success that colors all in life; 
Success makes fools admired, makes villains honest. 
All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 


Fawns on success and power, howe’er acquired. 
THOMPSON. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day. must win; . 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 





To falter would be sin.—F ABER. 
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MISS THROCKMORTON, 


DRESSMAKER. 











ASSING along —th Street a few years ago, the 

abovesign might have caught youreye. Sup- 

posing it had and that you had wished to call 
upon the lady whose name appeared thereon, you 
would have entered the wide doorway beside which 
it hung, ascended the stairs before you, turned to 
the left, and followed down a darkish hallway 
sore fifteen or twenty feet in length, and there, 
opening the door at the end, you would have 
found yourself at the entrance of Miss Throck- 
morton’s front room—her shop, you might, per- 
haps, have called it, provided you had known no 


better; but no one did so designate it—none of 


her friends, at least—and you would have owned, 
yourself, that there was nothing shoppy at all in 
its appearance. On the contrary, it had quite the 
look of a plain 


its lace curtains, its half-closed win- 


ly furnished, though comfortable, 
parlor, w 

dow-blinds, its two or three good pictures, its 
luxuriant ivy-vine in graceful festoons of glossy 
green foliage nearly encircling the room, and its 
few choice plants in a side window. If the room 
was not shoppy, neither was its mistress—that you 
would see at the first glance—although she lived 
by her needle and hung out her sign. 

Her patrons were all her friends, a few families 
who had known her all her life, many of them 
her parents before her, and by them her sign was 
treated as a.standing joke. 

“T noticed’ a dressmaker’s sign at the door be- 


low and thought I would come up,” lively Mrs 
Harmon woul!’ say, seating herself at an open 
window and smelling at a dainty bunch of helio- 
trope 


“Your sigm should read, ‘ Sign-e-cure,’ says 
another; “for that is really what it is. Your 
friends all know where to find vou without it, and 
if strangers call, which they often do, you always 
tell them vou are quite full and then politely di- 
rect them to Miss Dash or little Miss Cutter, 
nethem to each according to the length 





apport 

of their trains and the height of their boot heels.” 
The tr is. that sign was one of the outward 

tokens of Miss Throckmorton’s inward pride, 

mnomaions as the statement may seem. When 

che first went into business for herself, she pon- 


dered the matter much. Should she have a sign 


if ao, should it just read, “ Dress- 


” 


at all, and 
making.” or should her name appear upon it 
The Throckmortons had always been a proud 
v family and she shrank a little from 
name on a paltry dtessmaker's sign 


and we 


seeing 
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Bat this very shrinking was what directed her. Was 
she gaining her livelihood by means of which she 


was ashamed? Assuredly not? and she would 
prove it by boldly announcing her trade to the 
public. If family pride were a virtue, her an- 
cestors should not blush for her; she would be 
prouder than the whole of them together—proud 
of earning her own living with her own hands. 
And so the sign was made and hung out, and after 
that she carried her graceful head more erect than 
ever. 

Years before, when Miss Throckmorton was in 
her teens, her prospects were as golden as any 
young girl could desire. Even after she lost her 
parents, and with them her fortune, she was not 
without “ prospects ;’ for she had a brother, a 
high-souled, ambitious youth, and loving withal, 
who was going to achieve wonders in an aston- 
ishingly short time—retrieve their loases and come 
home renowned and rich and make his darling 
sister happy again. But he died in New Orleans 
within a year after his departure, and she sold the 
remains of the family silver to pay some debts 
that were yet unsettled, and went and learned 
dressmaking. She sewed in private families for 
several years, until she fancied she should feel 
more independent in a home of her own, and so 
she took the suite of rooms in —th Street and 
had occupied them ahout four years when our story 
opens, There were stores on the ground floor, but 
a nice young couple, with their baby, had rooms 
adjoining hers, on the second story ; so she did 
not seem very much alone, even when her little 
apprentice maid, who was only there through the 
day, was gone home. 

To the question, should it occur to any one, as 
to why Miss Throckmorton had not married, 
many excellent answers might be giver ; the chief 
among them, because the truest, being the one 
which attributed it to that same Throckmorton 
pride, added to a love of independence wholly her 
own, not inherited. She would marry no man 
for a home, she said, and the idea was a very 


t lous one, that a woman, hecause she was a 





woman, must have a man to take care of her. 
Doubtless there were women thus needing sup- 
port, but she was thankful she was not of that 
class; she felt perfectly competent to take the 
best of care of herself. At the same time, she 





was not one to declare, as she had heard some 
single women do, that they had never seen the 
man yet that they would marry if they could; 
for she presumed, without a doubt, she had seen 
—on the streets, in the cars, and at public gather- 
ings—grand, manly looking men, whom any 
woman might be proud to call her own; but, 
somehow, none of them had ever sought her ont 
and asked her to marry him, and she hoped 
nobody expected her to propose to them; and so 
she supposed she should be an old maid tothe end 
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of the chapter, and a very contented old maid, | 
too, if only her friends would stop worrying her 
about it—making matches for her and advising 
her to “set her cap” for this one or that or the 
other. She was not such a very old maid, either 
—only thirty—and she carried her age remarkably 
well and was exceptionally good looking, if not 
handsome, with her regular features, clear, hazel 
eyes, abundant dark hair, and pearly complexion. 

Miss Throckmorton’s rooms were situated in 
the end of the block, a narrow street—scarcely 
more than an alley—crossing —th at this place, | 
so that her parlor or sewing-room had one side 
window as well as two front ones. At this side 
window was her favorite seat ; and here, with her 





small work-table before her and a few pots of 
flowers—a graceful fuchsia, a couple of choice 


growth! and such wealth of color!—Velvety 
maroon and pearly white, gorgeous crimson and 
delicate blush, rich bronzy yellow and palest 
lemon, with many intermediate shades of each. 
And from the midst of this bower of beauty and 
fragrance the music which had distarbed her 
slumber still rippled and trilled and vibrated in a 
continuous flow, the small inmates of two gilded 
cages, one on either side of the window, seemingly 
striving each to outdo the other in the strength 
and melody of their notes. To say that Miss 
Throckmorton was surprised out of her usual calm 
is not stating more than the truth. She stood with 
her hands resting upon the window-sill, her head 
actually outside the window, and gazed and lis- 
tened like any ordinary mortal for the space of a 
minute or more, or until she was brought to a 





geraniums, and a tea-rose—in the window beside | realizing sense of the depravity of her conduct by 
her, she sometimes spent whole days, employed in | the appearance of a gentleman at the window be- 
edd jobs of hand-work, finishing, making button-| hind the roses—a stoutish, brown-haired, blonde- 
holes, fashioning, trimming, etc., etc. Adjoining | bearded man, whose age might have ranged any- 
her front room, at the back, was her bed-room, and | where between thirty-five and forty-five. He 


still back of that a smaller one, which she used as | stooped among his roses, tenderly arranging a few 
| bent branches, clipping here and there a leaf or a 


a kitchen. 
spray, whistling and chirruping every now and 


In the building opposite—that is, across the | 
alley from her—the windows just matched her | then to his tuneful pets overhead. 
side windows; but they were always closed and/| Miss Throckmorton quickly withdrew and went 
the rooms apparently unused—a circumstance | about preparing her chocolate and Graham gems 
| for breakfast; but she was conscious of a feeling 
of relief, not to say downright gladness. She 
might have speculgted a little as to the character 
| of the other memVéers of the family—whether the 


She aimed to neither do nor say anything of which | wife were gossipy and prying, or the children 
she need be ashamed ; but, at the same time, one} noisy and rade—but, on the whole, she felt tolerably 
did not like to feel that their every movement was | assured from what she had seen that she should 
subject to espial and comment: it made one ner- | suffer no real annoyance from neighbors who dis- 
yous and wretched, and ill-tempered, besides. | played such evident signs of refinement and cul- 
Consequently it was with regret and anxiety that | ture. 

one day in the early spring she saw those windows | There was much exclaiming and admiring and 
thrown wide open, and active operations in the conjecturing in Miss Throckmorton’s front room 
way of dusting, scrubbing, and whitewashing | that day and for many succeeding days, her little 
going on within. Too well she guessed what those | apprentice maid, by the way, being driven to the 
signs foreshadowed. Nor was she kept long in | verge of lunacy by her wonder and delight—the 
suspense as to the character of her new neighbors, | two former being due to the roses and the latter to 
though her first introduction to them was some-| the fact that as yet no lady or child had been 
thing of a surprise to her. It happened early in visible, either at the window or within the room 
the morning. She was awakened by them, in fact ;| —only the happy-looking, blonde-bearded gentle- 


| 


awakened by a burst of song—bird song—a per-| man. 
fect shower of rippling notes, so rich, so sweet and/; Let it not be supposed, however, that Miss 


joyous, that, after wondering, half sleepily, for a | Throckmorton herself assisted at all at these daily 
moment, she sat up in bed and clapped her hands | conclaves; it was only her callers who discussed 
and laughed aloud —“ like a silly girl,” as she said | the probabilities and improbabilities of the case. 
when relating the occurrence to Mrs. Harmon. At the same time, she was more interested than she 

Hastily dressing, she opened her shutters, and | seemed and listened surreptitiously to the remarks 
then she saw what caused her to draw a long/ and guesses of her friends, taking herself mental! y 
breath of astonishment. Roses, roses, and roses /— | to task, meantime, for doing so. What was it to 
Bourbons, Teas, and Noisettes! The window was/ her and why should she care if a single gentleman 
full of them (the one across the alley, directly op- | had taken rooms fh her neighborhood ? And what 
posite her sewing-window). Their fragrance even | business was it of hers if the said gentleman be- 
now filled her room. And such exuberance of; trayed a womanly taste for birds and flowers ?— 


which gave her great satisfaction, such close 
neighbors having it in their power to be such in- 
tolerable nuisances with their noise or vulgarity, 
‘or, worse than all, their curiosity and prying. 
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Ours was said to be a free country, and she had no 
wish to make it otherwise. And so, when the talk 
drifted into this channel she invariably set her 
handsome lips very closely together and made her 
sewing-machine fairly fly, pretending no concern 
whatever in it. 
window alone, however, of a morning or in the 
evening twilight, she would sometimes relax her 
mental vigilance and suffer her senses to feed, un- 
rebuked, upon the beauty and fragrance and 
melody of that wonderful bit of fairyland opposite. 
Once or twice, on such occasions, the occupant of 
the room appeared at the window and their eyes 
met—frank, truthful, blue eyes his were—when 
the slightest of all bows upon her part, and a 
deeper one, accompanied by a friendly smile, upon 
his, would pass between them. Thus matters went 
on for several weeks, nothing new transpiring, ex- 
cept that often of an evening the tones of a violin 
—very soft, clear tones—floated out from the rose- 
embowered window, and not unfrequently a rich 
tenor voice sang songs to the accompaniment of 
the instrument—old songs, sweet and tender, whose 
familiar words sometimes made Miss Throckmor- 
ton’s eyes fill. 

So far, as we have seen, the intercourse of the 
neighbors had been of the pleasantest, and, what 
was more, the advantage was all upon Mias 
Throckmorton’s side—that is to say, no inter- 
course at all, and all the loveliness and fragrance 
and music thrown in; and so, no doubt, it would 
have continued indefinitely but for the injudicious 
prattling of the ladies who frequented Miss 
Throckmorton’s room—their pleasant little jokes, 
coupling the two together, their hints and sugges- 
tions, and their good-natured threats of setting on 
foot various little match-making schemes for her 
benefit ; the effect of all which was to cause their 
victim, who, by the way, had an especial dread of 
“making a fool of herself” in any way, particu- 
larly in her character of an “old maid,” to fortify 
her demeanor with the addition of several degrees 
more of stiffness and dignity, and, what was worse, 
begot in her mind an unreasoning aversion for the 
innocent and unconscious cause of her annoyance 
—an aversion which increased, I am sorry to say, 
as the days went by. 

Well, in due time there came a crisis—a small 
one. The new neighbor walked into Miss Throck- 
morton’s room, unannounced and without pre- 
liminaries—at least he came to the door; and it 
happened in this wise: The child of the young 
couple upon the same floor was the possessor of a 
white kitttem, and this same kitten, it seems, had 
the good sense to prefer the comfort and freedom 
of Miss Throckmorton’s room to being squeezed 
and strangled and dragged by the tail by its baby 
ewner; and so, whenever the smallest chance 
offered, it made its escape thereto, to take a nap 
curled upon some soft fabric or to frisk and caper 


Sitting by her own pleasant side | 


| to its heart’s content with empty spools and balls 
| of cotton for playthings. But its favorite place of 
}all was in Miss Throckmorton’s own pleasant 
window, and its pet amusement when there was 
making futile efforts to seize that lady’s thimble 
or the ring upon her slender forefinger, as her 
hand, in its swift passes to and fro, came tanta- 
lizingly near its dainty, uplifted paw. To do 
Miss Throckmorton justice, she was not fond of 
eats, old maid though she claimed to be, but this 
particular individual of the species was really so 
|sweet and lovable, with its china-blue eyes, pink 
| nose, and cute, little, soft paws, that she could not 
find it in her heart to discourage its friendly ad- 
vances, and even when it stepped cautiously from 
the window to her shoulder and seated itself there, 


in her voice as she called it a presuming little 
puss. So, too, when it grew bolder and tried its 
teeth upon her shapely ear, and then peered 
around in her face and clapped its little cotton- 
ball of a paw upon her dark-fringed eyelid, there 
was more of caressing than punishment in the 
gentle shake and mild pat administered 
while placing it carefully back upon the window- 
sill, 

Well, one day this venturesome little kitten, 
after enjoying unlimited freedom in Miss Throck- 
morton’s room, besides being decorated by the lit- 
tle apprentice with a blue silk necktie, like a 
famous historical character of whom we have all 
read sighed for more worlds to conquer, and 80, 
unnoticed by any one, it followed a customer 
down-stairs and into the street. It was hardly 
prepared for the noise and hubbub and the hurry- 
ing feet it encountered there, and by the time it 
had crossed the alley it was glad to escape up the 
first open door it came to, and that door led 
straight up the stairs to the blonde-bearded gentle- 
man’s room. Hearing its distressed mewing out- 
side his door, this gentleman bronght it in, and 
soothed and comforted it like the good Samaritan 
he was, and, recognizing it as the one he had seen 
in Miss Throckmorton’s window, fastened a yellow 
rosebud in its blue necktie, and shortly after sal- 
lied out to return it to its supposed owner, When 
he came to the sign he paused an unnecessarily 
long time before it for a man who could read 
readily, repeated the name “ Throckmorton ” over 
slowly, adding, in an undertone, “Should like to 
know the first name,” but finally passed on up the 
stairs, 

It was the little maid, however, who received 
the runaway from his hands and explained to 
whom it really belonged, while Miss Throckmor 
ton herself, after one grave, inquiring glance, and 
a very slight bend of the head, went quietly on 
with her sewing. 

“How he did stare at your brother’s picture !” 
said the girl when he was gone. “He looked at 
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it and then at you, and then back again; and then 
I thought he was going to say something, but in- 
stead of that he turned short around and went 
away.” 

This little episode was “nuts,” so to speak, for 
Miss Throckmorton’s friends—her tormentors 
rather—and they harped upon it to the extent of 
causing her to do a very strange thing—quite an 
unheard-of thing, in fact, for her; she flushed up 
angrily, and said she was heartily sick of the 
whole establishment—man, roses, birds, and all— 
and she wished he would take himself quietly out of 
the neighborhood. He annoyed and worried her. 
She considered him both meddlesome and fussy— 
two things she abominated. Evidently, she went 
on to say, he was cut out for a woman—an old 
woman. She could fancy just how he would look 
in a cap and ’kerchief, tending his birds and flow- 
ers and picking up stray kittens. 

After this outburst, which dismayed her listen- 
ers into silence, she subsided into her usual calm 
outwardly, but her cheek showed a hot flush for 
several hours. 

When she said he annoyed and worried her, 
she said no more than the truth; but it would 
have puzzled her to te]! how, for he never seemed 
to notice her, ordinarily, never intruded again, 
and never spoke to her—though once, when she 
opened her shutters suddenly, and he was feeding 
his birds, she felt sure he was on the point of do- 
ing so, only that her manner repelled him. But 


, for all that she worked herself up into the belief 


that he watched her slyly, and the fancy grew 
upon her and made her miserable, restricting her 
freedom and affecting her temper. She gave up 
her pleasant window, removing her sewing-chair 
and table to a less desirable situation, saying by 
way of excuse that the afternoon sun came in too 
freely there. 

Meantime, as to who or what this disagreeable 
neighbor was she knew nothing—and cared less, 
se she said, when questioned once or twice con- 
cerning him. As to what he did, her little 
apprentice might have enlightened her, had she 
felt she could do so without criminating herself ; 
for she had taken the occasion several times, when 
alone in Miss Throckmorton’s front room, to peer 
persistently through the screen of roses, and each 
time had seen him writing at a table, well back 
from the window, with piles of books, papers, and 
magazines strewed about within reach. This was 
what she saw, bat beyond the satisfaction of 
knowing it herself the knowledge did her no good; 
she could not impart it to her mistress, at least ; 
it would have-cost her her place—Miss Throck- 
morton did not want any spies about her, and, 
besides, she did not care what the gentleman did 
or whether he did anything, any more than she 
cared who or what he was; and so, when a few 
weeks later a caller said, “O Miss Throckmorton! 


I have just learned something about your neigh- 
bor across the alley; he is a reviewer, a literary 
critic, or something of that kind,” it was just as 
much news to her as if her little maid had not 
used her eyes illegally. But it was news that 
apparently had no interest for her; she merely 
said, “ Indeed !” and changed the subject. 

She saw him, however, every day—often, many 
times a day—she could not well help it; and she 
heard his voice and the music of his violin of 
evenings, and it fretted and annoyed her, espe- 
cially his “fussy, old-womanish ways,” as she 
mentally designated them. 

She did grow thin and her appetite was not 
reliable and she lost her patience at times over a 
difficult job or a fidgety customer, and she spoke 
sharply to her little apprentice several times upon 
very slight provocation; but the weather was warm 
and the city streets close and dusty, and such little 
slips of temper were excusable, she said. But 
one morning her hand shook so that she could 
scarcely thread her needle, and there was a throb- 
bing in her temples and a sense of suffocation in 
her chest. 

“ Pshaw !” she said, throwing down her work, 
“Tam working too steadily; I have taken no 
recreation in an age; I need a whiff of sea air 
and a dip in the surf.” 

So, during the morning, she saw Mrs. Harmon, 
and they arranged together for a trip to the sea 
for the following day. They would go by the 
new route, only sixty miles—go early and return 
the same day, for it was the busy season, and one 
day was all Miss Throckmorton could spare. The 
next morning, however, when Miss Throckmorton 
stood with her hat and gloves on, her shawl and 
bathing-suit ready in their strap, her umbrella 
and her little hand-bag by her side, giving her 
last directions to her little maid, her friend’s little 
boy came in and said his mamma couldn't possibly 
go with her, for a telegram had come summoning 
her in another direction. 

“Very well, then; I will go alone,” Miss 
Throckmorton said, decisively. “I am not a 
baby; and, besides, I may not be able to leave 
my work again in a menth,” and she walked 
down-stairs and into the street feeling quite inde- 
pendent and strong-minded. “I mean to forget 
that there is a neighbor within a mile of me,” she 
thought. “What a relief it will be to feel thet 
there are no prying eyes noting one’severy motion.” 

When she entered a street car on her way to 
the ferry, there being no vacant seat, a gentleman 
arose and offered his, which she accepted, not 
noticing who or what he was like; but, directly 


-afterward, she recognized him as her neighbor. 


Of course, there was nothing to be done, and she 
did nothing—only bit her lips and looked ont at 
the window. At the ferry she lost sight of him, 








and forgot him as well, resolutely shutting him 
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and all concerning him from her mind, She had | “ Guess he's gone to get dry clothes; he was all 
come out solely for the benefit of the trip and she | wet,” suggested a little girl standing by. 
was not going to defeat her own purpose by carry-| “I am very thankful to him, whoever he may 
Un the contrary, | be,” was her reply. 
she was going to give care to the winds and enjoy Miss Throckmorton was obliged to take a long 
herself for one whole day, | rest before dinner—her protracted bath and the 
Miss Throckmorton went in bathing much as | mishap attending it had exhausted her so much— 
some people go to church—as performing a whole- | consequently she was late, and when she entered 
some und necessary duty. Rather, she liked the | the dining-room many of the guests had already 
duty—that was pleasant enough—butshe “ detested | left it. Directly after dinner, she went to the 
the mode,” the publicity. She considered it un- | office to settle her bill. Several gentlemen were 
dignitied, if not unladylike, and she always pre- | standing about, but she did not notice them espe- 
pared for it with many mental protests. Her | cially, and with good reason; for, putting her 
bathing-suit was after a model of her own, and as | hand in her pocket for her money, she discovered 
becoming as it was possible for a bathing suit to| that she had none—her pocketbook was gone— 
be; in proof of which, there was a faint murmur | had been picked from her pocket since she bought 
of approval along the line of loungers on the | her ticket in Camden, probably at the time; she 
beach in front of the new hotel at Sea Side when | remembered a circumstance now which suggested 
she appeared there, making her way, with busi-|the probability. She gave a little gasp at first, 


ing her annoyances with her. 





Once in the | 





ness-like directness, to the surf. 
water, dignity was forgotten. Old Neptune and 
she had been playfellows for a limited time every 
summer since she could remember, and she en- 


joyed his rough ways, despite her repugnance to 


the associations, and welcomed each huge wave as 
an old acquaintance. 
muscles caught new strength from the contact. 
She would prefer to spend her whole day in the 
surf, she thought. She did remain in much 
longer than was prudent, or than she was con- 
scious of herself, and until one and another had 
dropped out of the line and but three or four later 
comers remained with her. She was not far out, 
the others were all beyond her, but the tide was 
rising, and each succeeding wave was higher and 
stronger than its predecessor, and somehow it 
happened—perhaps she was careless and perhaps 
her strength was giving way—that she lost her 
hold of the rope just as a monster breaker en- 
veloped her. She was carried shoreward and 
away from the rope, and while she was struggling 
to regain her hold and her feet, gasping and a 
little frightened, along came another huge wave, 
submerging her completely again, This time she 
did not rise. Perhapsshe might, if the next wave 
had considerately waited and if the blonde-bearded 
gentleman reclining on the sand had waited like- 
wise, which neither of them did, though the man, 
being the quicker of the two, reached her first and 
brought her safely ashore, half strangled and 
nearly unconscious as she was. 

Several ladies came quickly forward, offering 
their assistance, and the gentleman withdrew. 

“ How very stupid of me!” said Miss Throck- 
morton, when she had so far recovered as to be 
able to speak. “I never did such a thing before 
in my life—and I aman old bather, too. Who 
was so kind as to bring me ashore ?” 

“The gentleman ‘has gone,” a lady replied, 
looking about her. , 


and then felt cold and faint fora moment but she 
| Was not one to make a fuss, and so, quickly re- 
|covering, she said to the clerk, with a half 





| laugh: 
| “I don’t know what you will do with me, but I 


| haven’t a penny to pay my bill. I have just this 
| ) 


Her blood tingled and her | moment discovered that I have been robbed since 


| I left home.” 

The clerk looked incredulous and expressed 
| himself slightly so, and she was on the point of 
demanding to be shown to the proprietors when, 

“ Allow me the pleasure of settling with the 
young man,” said a pleasant, manly voice at her 
elbow, causing her to start as though a pistol had 
| been discharged in the room, for the voice was a 
familiar one—too familiar ; she had heard it every 
} day for the past three months; heard it till she 

was tired of it, heartily and thoroughly, so she 
thought. 

“Certainly not/” was her quick reply, drawing 
| away. 

“ Excuse me, but I must insist,” the gentleman 
jurged; “unless you have friends in the place 
whose assistance would be more acceptable,” he 
added, questioningly. 

She shook her head—she had none, 

“Tf you prefer to regard it as a loan,” he con- 
tinued, smiling, as he held out a five-dollar bill, 
You 


recognize me, of course—your neighbor,” and he 


“you can repay me at your convenience, 


| felt in his pockgt for his card-case, but did not 


find it—had left it at home, he said. 

What could she do? What better way out of 
the difficulty? She might leave her watch as 
security; but it was a valuable one and its recovery 
would involve trouble, and she disliked to risk it. 
No, ehe would swallow her pride and her inde- 
pendence—and her temper—and accept the loan. 

“You are very kind, and I am greatly your 
debtor,” she managed to say, rather stiffly, it must 





be confessed, as she took the bill from his hand 
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and gave it to the clerk, “I shall repay it as 
soon as I reach home.” 

Miss Throckmorton went out upon the sands 
feeling vexed and angry and disgusted with her- 
self and everybody—more correctly speaking, 
with herself and her neighbor. Why was he 
there? she asked. Was it possible that he had 
followed her, or was their meeting as purely acci- 
dental on his part as hers? She was not a particle 
vain, had no idea that she was in the least degree 
charming, but she was strongly of the opinion 
that he had followed her; for what purpose she 
was unable to guess. Mere idle curiosity, perhaps. 
There were people, she was aware, both men and 
women, who made it a point to thoroughly post 
themselves in all their neighbors’ concerns; who, 
if said neighbors went from home and left them 
ignorant of their destination and purpose in going, 
and, subsequently, of all that befell them while 
away, were miserable beyond expression; and 
from all that she knew of her neighbor he was 
one of that kind. This, however, was the extent 
of her bad opinion of him, She could not believe 
him dangerous in any way; on the contrary, he 
was certainly very kind and friendly—too friendly 
to suit her. She was not anxious for his friend- 
ship. Only let her reach home again, and return 
him his money, and he might take his friendship 
to those who would prize it—she did not. She 
was sorry now she had accepted his aid; if she 
had considered longer she would not have done it. 


Anything but a Paul Pry for her. 


With thoughts and speculations such as these, 
she strolled up the beach a long distance, much 
farther than she was aware, and, fashioning her- 
self a comfortable seat in the yielding sand, she 
sat down. She had a new book in her bag, in 
which she read a little, but was not interested, and 
soon put it back, and watched the distant vessels 
instead, and the incoming waves—noting the “big 
tenths’’—and the little sand-pipers, with their thin 
legs and eccentric motions; and she must have 
dozed some, too, for despite the unpleasant turn of 
her mind the afternoon sped away unperceived, 
and the whistle of the train—her train—surprised 
her still seated and heedless of the time. 

Springing tober feet, she caught up her shaw! 
and bag, and hurried down the sands. The train 
was in sight even then, thundering down the 
beach, and she was full half a mile from the sta- 
tion, She was obliged to stop at one of the little 
bathing-houses where she had left her dress to be 
dried by the attendant, and to wait while it was 
folded and placed with her shawl in the strap. 
This delay fretted her; but the thoughts of passing 
the hotel—walking the whole length of the piazza 
with its throng of guests in this undignified man- 
ner—hot and panting and half running, with both 
hands full, fretted her more. She was almost cer- 
tain that her neighbor would “ be there to see ;” 


and sure enough, there he was, looking aggrava- 
tingly cool and unembarrassed and happy. He 
met her at the piazza-steps, seeming to understand 
the situation at once. 

“You wish to go home on this train, Miss 
Throckmorton?” said he, taking her bag and strap 
and umbrella from her hands, while she really 
had no breath or strength to object or refuse. “I 
am afraid you will be too late. Take my arm, 
please, you are quite out of breath and there is 
quite a long walk yet,” and she felt necessitated to 
comply. But their efforts were useless; the train 
moved away from the station while they were yet 
several rods distant. 

“How provoking!” Miss Throckntorton ex- 
claimed, feeling almost ready to cry. 

“Too bad, certainly,” replied her companion, 
“though not quite so bad as it might he, for there 
is another train to the city to-night which starts 
in an hour.” 

“Indeed! I did not know that or I would not 
have hurried so much,” Miss Throckmorton re- 
plied, immensely relieved; then, offering, or 
rather attempting, to take her luggage from his 
hands, which he refused to resign, she added, 
“Then I will go on to the depot and wait 
there.” 

He continued to walk by her side, and she 
really saw no Way to prevent it. 

“You must think me very stupid,” she said, 
feeling that she nrfist offer some sort of an apology 
for her many blunders; “ indeed, I think I have 
done more stupid things to-day than I ever did in 
my whole life before;” and then, as if suddenly 
reminded of something, she stopped short in her 
walk, and facing him asked, almost fiercely, 
“Have I to thank you for—for—bringing me out 
of the surf this morning ?” 

“Oh! no; no thanks, please,” he answered, 
coloring, and laughing, too, in spite of himself, her 
manner was so—I was going to say belligerent. 

“ But you did it?” she persisted. 

“ Well, yes ””—hesitatingly. “I was quite near 
the water, you see, and—and—I thought perhaps 
you were rather uncomfortable”—seeming to 
think it best to treat the matter jokingly. 

“There was no danger of my drowning, of 
course,” she remarked, resuming her way. “I 
should have managed very well alone, no doubt. 
You should have waited. I am sorry you took so 
much trouble.” ‘Then, realizing how ungracious 
this must sound, she added : “ I always had a hor+ 
ror of being troublesome. Besides, it was a pity 
to wet your clothes.” 

“Don’t mention such a trifle,’ the gentleman 
replied, quite gravely, evidently a little hurt at 
her manner. 

She noticed it, and feeling somewhat ashamed, 
forced herself to say, with some show of cor- 





diality : 
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“T really am very thankful for your many kind- 
nesses to-day.” 

He replied by saying how happy it always made 
him to be able to do any one a favor; and then 
they separated at the door of the station and-she 
saw no more of him until just before the starting 
of the next train. She heard from him, or was 
reminded of him, rather, in the person of a waiter 
from a restaurant near by, who brought her a hot 
cup of tea and a sandwich. Her head had been 
aching dully all the afternoon and the tea was 
very welcome; she would have gone herself in 
search of some but that she felt physically un- 
able, and she took it thankfully. 

Just as the six o’clock express steamed up to 
the station along came her officious neighbor 
again, and insisted upon carrying her baggage on 
board and securing her a comfortable seat all by 
herself. When that was done, however, he left 
her, forbearing to force his company upon her, 
though he did his care and attention. 

“What does the man think of me?” was Miss 
Throckmorton’s indignant mental comment. “He 
must take me for an imbecile.” 

Whatever he thought of her or she of him, she 
was still more ‘indébted to him for care and kind- 
ness before she reached home, for long ere then 
tlie motion of the train and the noise had so aggra- 
vated her headache as to render her nearly help- 
less, and on their arrival in Camden, when he 
came forward again with offers of assistance, she 
merely thanked him and submitted to his guid- 

‘ ance like a child. 

Across the ferry, he called a carriage, and put- 
ting her into it, went with her himself to her home 
and saw her safely inside her own door before he 
left her. 

The next day she was nearly herself again— 
physically ; but it would be a difficult matter to 
describe accurately the condition of her mind. 
Certainly her trip had not had the desired effect 
in toning up her nervous system, as even her little 
maid could readily see. 

: “Don’t ask me how I enjoyed the day,” she 
said to a friend who called. “It was a horrible 
failure from first to last. I lost my money, I came 
near drowning, I missed my train, and I made 
myself sick with the worry and the hurry. I am 
growing incompetent and think of marrying some 
nice, careful old gentleman, who will look after 
me. Haven’t you some desirable party to recom- 
‘mend ?” 

Miss Throckmorton saw very little of her neigh- 
bor for the ensuing few weeks, for the reason that 
she studiously avoided him. She heard his 
birds almost constantly during the day, and quite 
frequently of evenings his voice and violin dis- 
coursing very excellent music, while his roses 
filled her rooms with their fragrance nearly all 
the time, so that there was no danger of her for- 





getting him, whether she saw him or not. She 
had not changed her opinion of him: she thought 
him prying and meddlesome, and believed, or pro- 
fessed to believe, that his principal occupation was 
that of watching her windows and listening to 
catch bits of the conversation carried on in her 
room. She began to think seriously of removing 
to some other location—had gone so far in the 
matter as to look at some rooms, which she thought 
would suit her, when a slight circumstance di- 
verted her from the project for the time. Her 
neighbor left the city. She saw him from her 
front: window one morning cross the street, 
equipped for travel, and attended by a porter with 
his trunk, carpet-bag, and violin-box. 

Miss Throckmorton was alone, and so overjoyed 
was she at the fact that she actually got up and 
waltzed around the room. An insane desire came 
over her to do some desperately outlandish act— 
to “cut up,” as children do when left to themselves 
after a long and strict surveillance—and she only 
restrained herself by engaging in active employ- 
ment and singing as she worked. Later in the 
day a different feeling possessed her—a feeling of 
loss and emptiness, for which she was unable to 
account. The next day it was the same; but after 
that she became “ used to it,” so she said to her- 
self, but without particularizing the exact thing or 
sensation to which she had become “ used.” She 
did not miss the birds or the roses, for every day 
a neat-looking German woman came and opened 
the windows, fed the birds, talking and chirruping 
to them meanwhile, and watered the roses. She 
was conscious, too, of perfect freedom. She could 
sit at her favorite window and read or sew, as the 
fancy moved her; but, notwithstanding all, she 
was not happy. 

One evening, when her neighbor had been away 
just two weeks, she watched the German woman 
take in the birds and close the windows witha 
feeling of dull disappointment. Perhaps she did 
not acknowledge the feeling, or, if so, admit that 
it was in any way connected with the few words 
she had caught from the woman the day previous 
intimating to the birds that their master was ex- 
pected on the morrow; she accounted for it to 
herself by saying she was overtired, and a little 
poky and blue in consequence. She would go to 
bed and sleep off her ugly feelings. She did the 
first, but the latter was harder to manage. Sleep 
did not come at her bidding; her brain was too 
active. She got to speculating as to her future, 
which was a thing she seldom allowed herself to 
do, believing that the present was about all one 
could well dispose of, and that that rightly done, 
the future would take care of itself. But to-night 
her imagination played strange pranks with her. 
It showed her a lonely old woman—a shadow of 
her present self—wrinkled and thin, gray-haired 
and dim-eyed, dependent upon hirelings for care 
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and nursing. The picture was not an alluring one 
and she tried to dismiss it. But in its place came 
another—brighter, certainly—but even more sad- 
dening because of its utter impossibility: a pic- 
ture of what her life would have been had her 
brother lived. He would have married, of course, 
and children would have come to his home and 
she would have loved them, dearly and they her, 
and life with them about her would have been 
bright and sweet and joyous, even when old age 
should have overtaken her. Thoughts of her 
brother and his untimely death always brought 
tears, and her pillow was wet with them now, and 
soon she was sobbing with all the unrestraint one 
allows when conscious there is no ome within 
hearing to be distressed by it. In the midst of 
her grief she heard a shutter open somewhere and 
hushed her sobs to listen—when directly the 
familiar sound of the tuning of a violin was borne 
to her ears. She rested her head upon her hand, 
listening intently, while her tears dried upon her 
cheeks, 

The tuning went on for a short time, then there 
was a little preliminary flourish, at the end of 
which the notes glided easily into that sweet old 
air, “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” Nothing but 
the air; no voice accompanied the instrument, as, 
indeed, there seemed no need for articulate speech, 
for so skillful was the execution that the violin 
seemed sufficient for all. 

Miss Throckmorton felt soothed and comforted, 
and when the air ended, she lay back on her pil- 
low, with sleep hovering so near that she barely 
recognized the fact that the music recommenced 
almost immediately, and that this time the theme 
was “ Annie Laurie” and that a fine tenor voice 
was vowing, in most harmonious cadences, that for 
this same in every way unparalleled and bonny 
young person he would lay him “doon and dee.” 


’ This was her last conscious knowledge; she slept 


soundly and long, or until aroused some time after 
midnight by a loud rapping upon her bed-room 
door. Starting up in bed, she saw dimly 4 man’s 
form in the doorway, and almost at the same in- 
stant a man’s yoice—the same voice, in fact, that 
had sung her to sleep—exhorted her not to be 
alarmed, 

“There is no immediate danger, I think; but 
the building is on fire and will probably be de- 
stroyed. Please arise as quickly as possible and 
we will gather your most valuable effects together 
and remove them while we can.” 

The tumult outside and the smell of smoke both 
assured her that he spoke the truth; so she lost 
no time in idle questioning, but threw on her 
clothes, and then together they went to work, 
Miss Throckmorton selecting the articles and the 
gentleman converting them into bundles and pack- 
ages with marvelous dexterity, tossing those out 
at the window which the fall would not injure, 





and reserving others to be borne out in their arms. 
Before half her effects were secured, the roaring 
of the flames and the presence of smoke in the 
room admonished them of the danger of longer 
delay ; so, filling their arms with valuables, they 
started at once for the stairway. They only started, 
however ; for, on opening the door, they found the 
passage full of smoke, and beyond they could see 
the very flames rushing up the staircase in a 
mass, 

“Tt isn’t possible!” exclaimed the gentleman. 
“Tt seems scarcely three minutes since I came 
up! The fire must be gaining tremendously! We 
must go out by a window!” 

He seemed quite cool and his manner was infec- 
tious, for Miss Throckmorton, who had at first suf- 
fered an exclamation of horror and dread. to escape 
her, felt her courage come back at once. Returning 
to the bed-room, they proceeded to make a rope 
of the bed-clothing. . 

“Let me knot those sheets,” the gentleman said ; 
“T think I can do it so that the knots will not give 
—there, so! Now, are you ready? Don’t be in 
the least alarmed ; you will go down safely, I will 
guarantee, and the people below wil see that you 
are not hurt.” 

“T am not at all afraid,” Miss Throckmorton 
made answer, calraly, while he fastened the knotted 
sheets securely about her waist. Then, with sud- 
den apprehension in her look, she asked, “ But 
you; how will you manage your escape?” 

He looked quite gratified, as she could see, but 
he answered, indifferently enough: 

“Oh! J shall do well enough.” 

She made no move to go, and repeated insist- 
ently—“ But how?” 

“Oh! I shall fasten one end of this rope to the 
bedstead and then climb down it. Now go, 
please.” 

Miss Throckmorton’s descent was safely effected, 
and then the several parcels of valuables were 
lowered, last of all the picture of Miss Throck- 
morton’s brother, which she had until that mo- 
ment forgotten. How.could she! And why should 
he remember it? Of all the many favors she had 
received at his hands this touched her most. 

Presently the man himself appeared, letting 
himself down hand under hand. His weight was 
something to test the safety of his own handiwork; 
and it did test it and find it wanting, for while he 
was yet several feet from the ground one of the 
knots slipped apart and he came down heavily in 
a heap. He langhed a little, and said something 
in a joking way, but when he arose and attempted 
to walk he found that no subject for a joke. 

“It’s not, much, I guess,” he said; “ my ankle 
is sprained, maybe, and my shoulder feels all un- 
hinged somehow. Will some’ of you—’ He 
stopped short in what he was going to ask and 
fainted dead away. 
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At this juncture some gentlemen who appeared 
to know him came upon the scene and ‘busied 
themselves about his removal. Miss Throckmor- 
ton’s friends also—the Harmons and some others 
—made their appearance to assist in caring for 
her and her belongings, and she was occupied 
with them; not so entirely, however, but what she 
caught portions of the remarks made by those 
about her unconscious neighbor. She heard them 
call him “ Delmore,” and then again, “George,” 
and wonder what he was “up to, doing fireman’s 
work,” with his own rooms in danger. 

“Delmore! George Delmore!’ How natural 
the name sounded! Where had she heard it? 
Then she cauglit her breath—she remembered. 

Miss Throckmorton went home with the Har- 
mons, and as soon as she was alone in her bed- 
room she took from her pocket a small package 
of letters, and, looking them-rapidly over, selected 
two or three which she read carefully. They were 
letters—or two of them were—which she had re- 
ceived from her brother, and wherein he spoke 
frequently of one George Delmore, between whom 
and himself had sprung up a warm friendship— 
“a regular David and Jonathan affair,” as he had 
phrased it. One of these two letters contained 
searcely anything besides praises of this young 
man, with a very flattering personal description. 
In it, too, was a bit cut from the columns of some 
newspaper, which Miss Throckmorton took up 
and read, still holding the letter in the other 
hand. This was it: : 

“A TRUE MAN. 

“ Never yet 

Knew I a whole true man, of Jove-like port, 
But in his heart of hearts there lived and reigned 
A very woman—sensitive and quick 
To teach him tears and laughter, born of toys 
That meaner souls make mock at. Ifa man 
Include not thus a woman, he is less, 
T hold, than man. 


“There!” went on the letter, “that pictures 
George Delmore exactly. He is a very girl in 
some things and a perfect old Roman in others. I 
have a pet scheme in my head, sis, and that is, to 
bring him home with me and marry him to you. 
I have made him half in loye with you already, 
and I am sure you or any woman could not help 
‘loving him if thrown much in his society.” 

Poor Lew! That was his last letter. The ter- 
rible fever made short work of his life and his 
plans, and the remaining letter, which she now 
took up, was written in a strange hand—a delicate, 
womanly hand—and was marked by a heavy black 
seal and signed “ George De]more.” ; 

Mrs. Harmon was astonished that morning at 
breakfast by Miss Throckmorton’s asking her to 
go with her at once to call upon her former neigh- 
bor. 


Anon.” 


—— 


to believe he was poor Lew’s friend—the one who 
was with him at the last, and who wrote me of his 
death, you remember. I am very impatient to 
learn if this is ‘so, and also to ascertain the extent 
of the injuries ‘he received last night.” 

His injuries proved to be rather painful than 
dangerous—a dislocated shoulder and a badly 
sprained ankle. 

“ Nothing to signify,” he said, indifferently, 

But his interest awakened when Miss Throck- 
morton spoke of her brother. Yes, he was the 
George Delmore spoken of in those letters, and he 
had been aware of her identity for several months 
—since seeing the picture of his friend in her room. 

“But it seems to me a very singular circum. 
stance,” said Mrs. Harmon, rather inconsiderately, 
“that you did nut make yourself known.” 

“T did purpose—I have intended—I—in fact—” 
He reddened and hesitated so distressingly that 
Miss Throckmorton, who had ‘been bending over 
the roses to cover her own agitation, came to his 
rescue by saying, as though she had not heard her 
friend’s remark : 

“You will miss the company of your violin 
while your shoulder remains lame; and I shall 
miss it, too,” she added, regretfully. 

“To think,” Mrs. Harmon exclaimed, angrily, 
on their way home, “that you two should have 
lived within speaking distance of each other all 
this summer without exchanging a word civilly! 
And it is all your fault. You were so dignified 
and repellent that there was nothing for him todo 
but to step up before you and say: ‘See here, 
madam! do you know whoI am? I am George 
Delmore, and your brother’s dearest friend. You 
had better treat me civilly, at least’ And of 
course he couldn’t do that, being a gentleman.” 

Miss Throckmorton took the reproof very 


better in future. 

Now, to continue longer would e to run this 
into a love story, which I have no desire to do; 80 
I will merely say that Miss Throckmorton did not 
set up in business again—as a dressmaker. She 
is still busy—quite as busy as formerly, but her 
work is diversified. She makes chocolate and 
gems for two now, and she feeds birds and waters 
and tends roses, besides helping to look up refer- 
ences and read manuscript. 

Miss Throckmorton, did I say? That was 
wrong. In the words of Betsey Prig, “There 
aint no sich person ;” but there is a Mrs. George 
Delmore who bears a striking resemblance to her 
—only she is less grave and proud and silent and 
dignified, “ because it is no longer necessary to be 
so,” she explains when accused by her friends of 
the change. “ You have desisted from your efforts 
to inveigle me into making « fool of myself, and #0 
I am not put upon the defensive continually.” 





“ Do you know,” she explained, “ I have reason 
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BUT A PHILISTINE: 
A STORY OF THESD DAYS. 


ee 


By Vrrecrnta 


F. Townsenn. 


CHAPTER XI. 

R. THORNDIKE. had. a: settled conviction 
if that he could read'the subtlest of womankind. 
In his seeretsoul he fancied himself a match 
for intriguing mammasand fascinating maidens. It 
vas his honest belief that more than one charming 
vidow had “set. her cap” for him, and done this, 
too, with such feminine tact that a-man less keen 
in detecting the arts of her sex would have inevi- 

tably been caught in the snare she laid for him. 

It.was impossible, however, for the owner of 
(ak Glades to imagine that his young guest had 
ay matrimonial designs on him. He had, at the 
first, rather taken these for granted ; he would not 
have been reluctant to encourage them, within 
certain limits, Andrew Thorndike had his own 
standards of masculine honor. They did not-fall 
below those of his world. 

But though he secretly believed himself a rare 
matrimonial prize, and though most of his female 
acquaintances would probably have concurred in 
this opinion, his masculine vanity could not flatter 
itself with the notion that Miss: Vane was regard- 
ing him from this-point.of view, at least so far as 
any personal relations were involved. Her man- 
ner toward him, wholly simple and frank, could 
not bear the construction that she was looking upon 
Alsey’s uncle in the light of a. possible hus- 
band. 

Their intercourse had, however, taken its key 
from that first meeting. A vein of gay banter, 
of bright raillery, ran through their talk. This 
grew more pronounced as they saw more of each 
other, until it became the habit of their conver- 
sation, Mr. Thorndike had.acertain droll humor, 
and. Natalie had inherited her gift of swift repartee 
from her mother. Alsey would. often say to her 
friend: 

“You are never quite so funny with anybody 
’ you are with Uncle Andrew. It does seem, 
sometimes, as though I should die Jaughing at the 
Wy you two go on.” 

“Don’t, Alsey,” Natalie wonld gavly answer; 
“our fun would have such a dreadfully tragic 
ending in that case.” 

But she found herself sometimes wondering 
why she always felt inclined to jest with this man, 
as though everything he said must provoke her 
toa half-playful, half-defiant rejoinder: One does 
not incline naturally: and freely to this sort of 
banter with another without a certain liking for 
him, Natalie was not quite conscious that her 





humorous side was the one on which she could 
meet her host with least fear of any subtle antago- 
nism. But that instinct was probably at the bot- 
tom of many of those happy retorts which made 
Mr. Thorndike conclude that Miss Vane was a 
wonderfully bright woman. 

Had Alsey been the most consummate of match- 
makers she could not have managed the relations 
of the two with more adroitness than she did at 
this time. Her eager fondness made her always 
bring Miss Vane into the foreground in pretty, 
effective: ways. She was still a little suspicious 
lest her uncle’s appreciation should fall short of 
what Natalie deserved, and was always prattling 
her praises in his ear. It never once entered the 
child’s busy brain that there could be in hima 
possible lover. Fifty seems to sixteen such an 
infinite remove from anything like romance. 

Mr. Thorndike had purchased, while he was 
absent, a little, plump-bodied, dapple-brown, clean- 
limbed Morgan. She arrived soon after his re- 
turn: The fire of her breed was in the little mare’s 
flashing eyes, in her arching neck, in her restless 
head, but she was a wonderfully affectionate crea- 
ture and a perfectly trained saddle-horse. 

Miss Vane visited the stable every day after 
Brownie’s arrival. She thought her the prettiest 
quadruped she had ever seen. She carried the 
creature summer-apples and: sugar to eat out of 
her palm, just as she used to do years ago to her 
father’s old gray. It brought back her ehildhood 
again. 

Natalie was a perfect horsewoman. Her father 
had seen to that. While she was still a girl in 
short dresses she had scoured the countryside on a 
little, fleet-limbed pony. From her first glance at 
Brownie she had ached to get on the creature’s 
back. This was an easy matter where there were 
plenty of ladies’ saddles, as Alsey’s horse, a Cana- 
dian pony, had been-sent to Oak Glades. 

“The trouble is, I have no riding-dress,” said 
Natalie. when Alsey proposed, one day soon after 
Brownie’s arrival, that her friend and she should 
ride out together. “I suppose, however, I might 
improvise some sort of thing for this occasion.” 

At that moment, an idea flashed across Alsey’s 
brain. Her violet eyes shot aswift, pleased glance 
at Miss Vane, which the latter.did not catch. 

“Leave the ‘improvising’ until another time,” 
she exclaimed. “You can have one of my o!d 
riding-skirts this morning. We will: scamper off 
into the hill-roads, where one is sure not to come 
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on a soul. We can’t wait for a dress to try 
Brownie’s mettle.” 

They were gone two hours—they came back 
flushed and gay with the long race over the steep 
hill-roads. Brownie had carried herself splen- 
didly. It had seemed all the time to Miss Vane 
as though she were gliding through the air, as 
the beautiful, swift creature bore her over the 
ground. 

After lunch Alsey rather suddenly announced 
her intention of driving over to town on some 
errand, and left Miss Vane to answer an accumu- 
lation of letters. Just before Alsey started she 
slipped an oblong package, with a.rather myster- 
ious air, under the phaeton-seat. 

An hour later the girl was closeted with a dress- 
maker, and the two were holding counsel over 
some rich cloth of a bottle-green shade, which 
Alsey had brought with her. 

‘“‘Isn’t it lovely?” asked the girl, holding up 
the soft folds in the light; and the glow was like 
the lustrous green of oak-leaves touched by the 
sunbeams. “It was sent me from Paris this 
spring, but I do not need any more riding-dresses, 
so this is to be made up for Miss Vane. I man- 
aged to bring off one of her waists for a guide. 
The skirt must be like my own, only several 
inches longer. I am in a prodigious hurry for it, 
too.” 

The little dressmaker, a thin, sallow-complex- 
ioned woman, listened to the soft, rattling tongue 
and fingered the rich fabric with immense admira- 
tion, As she stood there, her head a little side- 
wise, her gaze devouring the cloth, one might 
almost have fancied that piece of dry goods was 
her fetish. 

She had that artistic gift which one sometimes 
finds in the dressmaker of a country village, and 
which, in a fashionable metropolis, with a list of 
rich patrons, would make her fortune. She was 
profuse in expletives and adjectives over the fine 
stuff Alsey had brought her to exercise her 
skill on. 

When, a little later, the girl mounted into her 
phaeton, the whole matter had been perfectly 
arranged, and only two people in the world knew 
that Miss Vane was to have a surprise. 

Two days later, the riding-dress, according to 
agreement, was sent home. Alsey carried it, with 
thesmall hat and the long, graceful plume, to Miss 
Vane’s room. 

“ Here is something for you,” she said, holding 
out the suit te her friend; “it will save you the 
trouble of ‘improvising’ a riding-dresson another 
occasion.” , 

“What do you mean, Alsey?’ inquired Miss 
Vane, glancing from the girl’s full arms to her 
face. 


—_—_. 


the idea first flashed into her brain until she be 
held its happy achievement. 

“Tt was wonderfully thoughtful and generous of 
you, Alsey; but you have robbed yourself. I can’t 
take such a gift from you.” 

“Oh! you'll have to!” said Alsey, triumph- 
antly. “Don’t you see, it can never be of the least 
use to me, now it has been fitted for you. Nobody 
else can wear it.” 

“T see you have stolen a march on me.” 

“Tt was just a sensible idea. Even Uncle An- 
drew admits I have one occasionally. I thought, 
too, it would be just like you to feel some absurd 
scruples about taking the thing, so I just put it 
out of your power to refuse. Come! I’m wild 
to see you try it on. As you will be forced to take 
the gift, you may as well do it gracefully.” And 
a pair of white arms stole about Natalie’s neck, 
and eyes of merry triumph looked in her face, 

Only a false pride could hold out any longer. 
Alsey shook down the folds, and, after a few mo- 
ments’ admiring inspection of the whole, Natalie 
indued herself in the riding-suit. Alsey went 
into ecstasies over the perfect fit and the whole 
effect. 

“Tt is splendid ! she exclaimed. 
Vane, you look like a princess.” 

Indeed, the hat and long plume and dark-flow- 
ing draperies did give Natalie rather a regal air, 
as she moved about the room for Alsey’s delecta- 
tion, or inspected herself in the mirror, whose flat- 
tering report would have turned the head of many 
@ woman. 

But to Natalie Vane it was an old story that 
she was beautiful. If her head could ever have 
been turned by that knowledge, the time had 
gone by for it now. Good looks were the inherit- 
ance of her family, and she had been brought up 
in an atmosphere where moral] qualities were held 
of such transcendant importance that even so 
beautiful a woman as her mother could be fully 
conscious of her own loveliness and not in the 
least spoiled by the knowledge. 

“T wonder if you really know half how lovely 
you are!” exclaimed Alsey, after a silence, during 
which she had been surveying her friend, while 
Natalie had gazed at herself in the mirror. 
It-was a face flushed with pride and pleasure 
that turned now toward the girl. 

“T know I like immensely to have people ad- 
mire me,” answered Miss Vane. “I think you 
ought to be satisfied with that admission, Alsey.” 
“Well, I am for this time. Now, Miss Vane, 
we will have the horses out at once. J’m impa- 
tient to see how you will look on Brownie.” 
How she looked ten minutes later, Mr. Thorn- 
dike could tell, for he met the two going out of 
the gate just as he entered it on his own horse. 
The three reined up and chatted a few moments; 


“Dear Miss 





It took just two minutes for Alsey to explain 
the history of the riding-suit, from the moment’! 


and even Alsey was struck by the look of startled 
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admiration with which her uncle regarded Miss 
Vane. The auburn gold of her hair under the 
dark, drifting plume; the beautiful eyes, the green 
folds against Brownie’s dappled coat—all made a 
vivid impression on him, Alsey was on the point 
of breaking out with-the story of the riding-dress, 
but some feeling that it would not then and there 
be in the best of taste restrained her. 

As the two swept away Mr. Thorndike watched 
them from the drive. “ How finely she manages 
her horse!” he thought. “I should like to have 
acauter with her myself. That woman is going 
io make some man a handsome wife one of these 
days.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

T was more than ten years since Andrew Thorn- 
dike had buried his wife. Although her loss 
had been a real grief to him, it was probably: less 
loyalty to her memory than absorption in business 
which had kept him all these years a widower. 
Indeed, he had for some time made up his mind 
that he should marry again when he came across 

the “right sort of woman.” 

But though he was thrown a good deal into the 
society of the opposite sex, no member of it took 
a strong hold of his fancy. Perhaps he grew fas- 
tidious with years; perhaps his feelings became 
less susceptible with time. He certainly intended 
that the lady who should in future bear his name 
and be mistress of his home should do honor to 
both; and;when he fancied some of his female 
acquaintances had ambitions in this direction he 
said to himself, with a twinkle in his eyes and the 
slight, hard smile with which he declined a specu- 
lation that to others offered tempting inducements 
—“You may be a stunning creature, my dear 
madam, but for all that you don’t fill the bill !” 

Andrew Thorndike had certainly not fallen in 
love with Natalie Vane when she floated down to 
him out of the cherry-tree. He probably would 
have done so, as he admitted to himself, had he 
been twenty years younger. But his own quality 
of character was not of the kind to permit him 
any swift, intimate sympathy with hers. Had he 
met her occasionally in society the chances are 
that she would have struck him as a remarkably 
pretty woman, and then she would have passed 
out of his mind as scores of others had done. 

But “ propinquity” was in Natalie Vane’s favor 
at this time. It might not have been, with many 
an attractive woman, situated as she was. But 
Natalie’s charms, whether of person or character, 
had the wearing quality. They did not require 
gay crowds and elegant drawing-rooms and grace- 
ful accessories to bring out their best. They stood 
the crucial test.of every-day life, of common sun- 
light, of quiet, homely ways. 

. This glad elasticity of temperament, this radiat- 
ing quality, was partly an inheritance and was 





partly owing to the influences which had sur- 
rounded her early life. The Vanes were always 
at their best among each other and around their 
own ingle-nook. 

_ Natalie was occasionally surprised in these days 
at finding herself wishing she were rick. Some- 
times she would utter the wish aloud, and when 
she did the sound of her own voice always gave 
her a little, ignoble feeling, as though she had 
uttered something unworthy of her best self. 

She would wonder whether this atmosphere of 
ease and luxury was, after all, subtly enervating 
her. She had never known in her own home any- 
thing of the long wear and tear of poverty. Her 
father’s salary and her mother’s fortune had saved 
them and their children from any experienceof that 
sort. But in that home of simple, refined hospi- 
talities and noble thoughts she had been taught to 
regard economies as wholesome and natural. How 
often she and Noel had practiced them to buy 
papa some fine edition of a work he admired, or 
some choice engraving for mamma, to say nothing 
of that practice of self-denial for the sake of 
others less fortunate than themselves, which was 
the habit of the household. But to desire to be 
rich because that meant power or ease or splendor 
—Natalie recoiled from the thought with a little, 
deprecating gesture. But for all that she found 
herself repeating the wish, sometimes in her 
thought, sometimes with her lips. 

In these days, too, especially as the summer 
began to wear iate, Andrew Thorndike would 
often go and stand for awhile before the portrait 
of that dead wife, which hung in the alcove. 
“Poor Ellen!” he would say to himself, drawing 
a sigh as the memories of his youth came up to 
him. Then he would take a cigar and go out on 
the piazza, and, as he walked in the gathering 
evening, a fair face would slowly dawn on his 
thoughts, until it seemed to walk beside him. 
But the face, with its crown of auburn hair, its 
shining brown eyes, and its sweet, proud young 
lips, was not Ellen’s. 

So, unconsciously to each, Natalie Vane was 
weaving a spell about this strong, self-assertive 
man, whose foothold in the world was so firm, who 
knew so clearly what he wanted and the way to 
attain it. If by any chance she was absent from 
the table, the meal seemed a dreary sort of affair. 
He liked to come suddenly upon the young, grace- 
ful figure about the house or in the grounds, and 
to go off laughing at some gay little thrust which 
was sure to end the few minutes’ talk. 
~ And if Alsey happened to overhear this she 
was likely to add, when he was beyond earshot: 

“O Miss Vane! that was just splendid! I do 
love to have you take down Uncle Andrew; you 
do it so cleverly !” 

“T never thought of taking him down, Alsey,” 
Natalie would reply, half provoked at herself and 
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wondering why her intercourse with this man 
seemed fated to take the form of a jest. 

“T know you didn’t—that is the best of it,” 
Alsey would reply. “ But you see,” dropping her 
voice to a confidential key, “ Uncle Andrew does 
think he is just the Grand Mogul !” 

Miss Vane could not help laughing at Alsey’s 
acuteness. This robust, masterful manhood im- 
pressed and interested her. Butideality must be the 
very breath of life to any love which Natalie’ Vane 
could ever know. She could not invest this hard, 
practical nature with any charm of romance. An- 
drew Thorndike’s growing interest in Miss Vane 
might have struck an observer. Natalie did not 
suspect that it had any other meaning than a cor- 
dial liking for his niece’s friend. 

And, with all his shrewdness and dominant per- 
sonality, it never once crossed Andrew Thorndike’s 
mind that, however much she might be thrown in 
his society, however kindly and grateful might be 
her feeling for him, there was that in himself which 
would always prevent his being dangerous to Miss 
Vane’s heart or imagination. 

After a season of unusual quiet there was once 
more company at Oak Glades. This time it was 
a descent of young girls about Alsey’s age. They 
had been staying at one of the’ great hotels and 
had persuaded their elders to allow them té visit 
their young friend “and have a good time all by 
themselves.” 

There were five of them in all—two from Bos- 
ton, two from New York, and one from San Fran- 
cisco. They were happy young creatures, in the 
very heyday of bright, careless girlhood. The 
house and the grounds were gay and picturesque, 
with the pretty faces and figures, and the echoes 
everywhere caught up their bright voices and 
peals of laughter. Natalie used, sometimes, to 
compare the group to a company of wood-nymphs, 
who had taken a fancy to disport themselves 
awhile among mortals. The blondes, with their 
golden hair and flower-like bloom, made a pretty 
contrast with the dark-eyed, scarlet-lipped bru- 
nettes. Alsey’s. gnests, although they were the 
daughters of her uncle’s friends, had never met until 
this summer, and, harmonious as the party was, 
each member had, of course, her little private 
opinion and criticism of the provincialism of the 
other. These were confided in letters to their 
friends. The New Yorkers wrote that the Boston 
girls were “ glorious comrades, only a little Bos- 
ton-y, you know !” while these latter, in their turn, 
explained that the New Yorkers “ were nice and 
jolly as they could be, only.a little Manhattan‘y, 
of course!” The San Franciseo girl wrote’ that 
they “ were all justsplendid, only Eastern-y, which 
wasn’t their fault, after all;” while the rest of the 
party concurred in the opinion that the California 
girl was “just'a darling, although her ways were 
horribly Western-y /” 








Mr. Thorndike was unexpectedly called away 
the day after the young ladies’ arrival, and he said 
to Alsey, half in jest, half in earnest: 

“T hope you youngsters won’t pull the house 
down about your ears before I get back !” 

“We will try not to; but I won’t promise,” 
answered Alsey, shaking her golden head saucily 
at him. 

“Tt was lucky,” he thought to himself, as he 
drove off, “that Miss Vane was left among that 
rattle-headed young crew! There was .a woman 
whose beauty hadn’t turned her brains.” 

The morning after Mr. Thorndike left, the girls 
concocted a plan, on a large scale, for the following 
day. This was nothing less than a picnic among 
the woods and bluffs,six miles away. They could 
allstow themselves in the big beach-wagon. There 
was something in the thought of the wild, lovely, 
but out-of-the-way place, where the huckleberries 
grew thick in old pine-woods and the rocks rose 
beetling from the sea, which, with the dash of 
adventure about the whole thing, at once excited 
the girls’ imaginations, 4 

Natalie had not been present at the conclave, 
but when half a dozen girls, flushed and voluble, 
entered her room, she was speedily informed of 
the decision. It was taken for granted she would 
go with them. Alsey would have thought it cruel 
to refuse, and the girls had already claimed her 
for one of themselves and voted her “splendid.” 

But when Alsey mentioned the locale for the 
picnic, Miss Vane said, in a tone of some sur- 
prise: 

“Tt is a long way off, Alsey; why don’t you 
choose a place nearer home ?” 

“That is just the fun of it, Miss Vane. We want 
to start early and have a long drive; we shall 
dress the wagon with pine-boughs and wildflowers 
and come home singing songs in the twilight. It 
is to be a grand picnic—Jack will build a fire in 
the woods and we shall roast ears of corn. O 
girls !” she clapped her hands as a new idea struck 
her, “shall we play we are shepherdesses? Shall 
we make believe it is the forest of Arden ?” 

There was a chorus of laughter and assent, 
although one of the girls, at least, was conscious 
of a little mistiness regarding Alsey’s allusion. 
She was only sure that Shakespeare was at the 
bottom of it, and would have managed to let that 
fact crop out, if there had only been a good 
chance. 

Natalie’s slight objection on the score of dis 
tance was easily vanquished. An adventure of 
this sort always hada charm for her. She soon 
entered with eagerness into the programme; it 
formed the great topic of the day ; there were fre- 
quent discussions with the howsekeeper and cook. 
Before night all the plans had been perfected. 

A little before nine o'clock the next morning, 
the great beach-wagon, with its freight of joyous, 
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young creatures and its well-filled hampers, rolled 
down the drive. It was a perfect day for a picnic. 
The fog, which had blurred the sunrise,had broken 
by this time. Heaps of shining fleeces lay against 
the blue; the morning into which they drove 
was radiant with light and dew and color; the 
landscape of the Maine shore grew wild and hilly 
as they wound through it; the road led among 
woods, fragrant with pine and cedar, and dipped 
into sweet, ferny hollows, and then climbed the 
steep, rocky pastures, where they had wonderful 
outlooks of sea and dim outlines of distant moun- 
tains. All the way they were in a mood of riotous 
merriment, and the young voices and the gay 
laughter and the snatches of bright song thrilled 
the still, old roads that summer morning. 

Alsey had a habit of breaking out, occasionally, 
in her gayest moments, with some grave little 
speech. Something which she said, suddenly 
turning to Miss Vane, when they were about half 
way to the Bluffs—the place where they were to 
pienic—struck her companion at the time, and 
before that day was over each had recalled it: 

“Do you really suppose there can be a wagon- 
load of as happy people in the world as we are 
this blessed minute ?” 

The girls shouted and Natalie had to laugh, 
too, before she could answer: 

“Tt is difficult to believe there is, Alsey.” 

After a little more than two hours’ drive they 
reached the “ Bluffs,” as the bold, picturesque 
shore was called at this point. The rocks frowned, 
dark and beetling, over waves that at one time 
clung about their granite knees with low songs 
and soft caresses, at another, hurled themselves 
there with the fierce roar of storming seas. 

On either side of the “ Bluffs” lay little, spark- 
ling coves and a coast line broken by small beaches 
and inlets and tiny green capes. 

Then there were the woods, coming down almost 
to the shore, with all their mystery and fascina- 
tion—a wild, dim world, with its hidden wealth 
of flowers and berries, of mosses and ferns, of low, 
rustling sounds and broken sunlight in the green 
branches overhead. 

There is ageneral likeness among all picnics. 
You can imagine what these girls would be likely 
tomake of this one. They were wild and glad as 
the small creatures that haunted the woods. In 
their summer-day’s freedom and in the midst of 
that lavish beauty of sea and shore, of rocks and 
woods, the savage instinct, which lies somewhere 
at bottom with all of us, came to the surface. 

You would have thought those well-bred young 
dies might have been gypsies by the way they 
climbed and scampered about the rocks and 
played hide and seek in the woods. 

Jack—Mr. Thorndike’s coachman—a stolid- 
fuced, heavily-built young Englishman, was the 
only servant they had brought with them. He 
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made a fire of pine boughs, where they roasted 
the corn with infinite fun. He unloaded the 
hampers, and they laid their lunch on a little 
square carpet of grass. What appetites, keen with 
youth and health and exercise, they brought to 
that greenwood feast! Each one of the half-dozen 
girls positively affirmed she had never tasted so 
delicious a meal. It was the very nectar and am- 
brosia of the gods. 

Natalie enjoyed it all in a little less riotous 
way than those madcap girls; still, the spirit of 
the time and place made every nerve in her lithe 
young frame tingle with happiness. The girls 
discussed her when she went away with much the 
same adjectives that Alsey used when she talked 
of Miss Vane. 

For she did leave them awhile about the middle 
of the afternoon. She wanted to have a little 
quiet time by herself, and while the young people 
were on a hunt for mosses and ferns and the low, 
wild growth of the woods, Natalie stole off among 
the pines to a little, green, shady nook which she 
had come across in her rambles that morning. It 
was hardly more than a dimple in the slope that 
ran down to one of the tiny coves on either side 
of the Bluffs. It was just a little, green cradle, 
Natalie thought, as she threw herself down among 
the shadows on the soft pine-needles, By turning 
her head slightly on one side she could see the 
little, sparkling cove—its waves blue in the sun- 
light—and a small row-boat, which lay on the 
sand close to the water, with the oars on one side. 
The boat was the last thing she saw before she 
drew in her head and settled herself down among 
the soft, brown shadows. 

Natalie had brought the last Atlantic with her. 
She was reading one of its serials, The dramatic 
power and pathos of the story worked their spell 
on her, and she soon ceased to listen to the voices 
of the girls or to see the shadows as they flickered 
over her page. The talk and the laughter grew 
fainter in the distance as the young people wan- 
dered farther away. She had a dim notion that 
they were climbing about the rocks, as somebody 
had proposed doing after lunch. She had lain in 
that green nest for half an hour, perhaps, when 
she heard a cry; it rose sharp and swift through 
the warm stillness—it Lroke from several voices ; 
it was full of an unutterable horror. 

Natalie leaped to her feet with white lips. She 
dashed out of her green covert. Where the trees 
widened she dipped her head to get a view of the 
rocks. She knew where that sound had come from. 

The first glance took in the five huddled, cower- 
ing creatures on the small round platform of rock 
which crowned the Bluff. They seemed frozen 
into stone; they saw Something below—Something 
that had fallen there. Natalie shot a second 
glance over the crouching figures. Alsey’s was 
not among them. Then she knew— 
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“O my God! my God!” cried Natalie Vane. 

For an instant she staggered. Everything 
whirled about her. Then, in a flash, with her 
native instinct of helpfulness, she was rushing 
blindly across the slope among the thick poplars 
and birches. Did her swift feet touch the ground ? 
She only knew she was making for the point 
where she could get a full view of the Bluff. - 

She came out of the woods a little above the 
cove. One glance told the whole story. It was 
an awful sight. It would have made the heart of 
the strongest man grow faint within him. Half 
way down that dark, beetling height hung aslight 
young figure. Alsey Faxon had gone over the 
precipice. 

This fell, with a very slight incline, nearly two 
hundred feet to the sea. It was, for the most 
part, bare and smooth, but there were occasional 
fissures where small bushes grew, and in a few 
places a cedar or pine had managed to thrust its 
roots into a crevice and draw sufficient life from 
the scant soil to shoot up slender and green 
against the gray rocks, In that awful moment, 
when Alsey Faxon found she had lost her balance 
and was going down the slippery height, she had 
clutched at some of these bushes. They had partly 
broken her fall. She had caught with wild despe- 
ration at the pine-sapling which came in her way 
and which was fifty feet below the summit. She 
was a light weight, and, when her arms grasped 
the slender trunk, it held her. Just below the 
pine was a slight projection—a narrow shelf of 
rock a few inches wide—but it afforded a scant rest 
for Alsev’s feet and saved her from bearing her 
whole weight, except for the first few moments, on 
the pine sapling. 

There the girl hung between the sky and the 
sea; and the slight tree and the narrow shelf of 
rock that might crumble any instant, and was so 
small that a sea-gull alighting there with out- 
stretched wings would have covered it, was all 
that lay between her and death. 

The poor girl’s shriek had. mingled with her 
companions’ when she went over the Bluff, but 
since that awful moment she had not uttered a 
sound. It seemed to her if she once cried out her 
little strength would fail her and that she would 
go down, down, into those cruel waves that were 
softly shouldering themselves about the rocks. 
She dared not look at them. She kept her eyes 
closed for the most part. The surf seemed like 
the great white teeth of the devouring monster 
that was waiting for her below. If she looked at 
the water she feared it would draw her with a 
power she could not resist to its cold, deadly arms. 

Alsey clung with the desperate instinct of life 
to that tree—to the shelf of rock. If she could 
have seen herself as the others did she would 
have dropped off the next instant from sheer 
horror. 





There was not a house within two miles. There 
had been some trouble with one of the horse’ 
feet, and Jack had gone off with it to the nearest 
blacksmith’s. Had he been at hand it was doubt. 
ful whether the crisis would not have paralyzed 
him. 

Natalie took in the whole peril with one flash- 
ing glance. Between her and Alsey was the little 
cove, and the dark, slippery height. It would be 
certain death to attempt to reach her on that 
side. 

Then Natalie’s eyes fell on the small boat rock- 
ing on the waves close to the sand, as the tide 
slowly crept up. ‘There were the oars, too. She 
had learned how to use them years ago on a quiet 
little river where she and Noel had many a row, 
Ordinarily she would have thought it madness to 
go out alone to sea, but this was no time to shrink 
because of her own peril. Natalie’s thought went 
in flashes. She knew that Alsey’s life hung upon 
seconds. There was a chance that the other side 
of the Bluff was not so steep as the one on which 
she stood. There might be some slight foothold 
there. There was but one way to learn. She 
must row past the rock to the cove on the other 
side. Ina moment she was rushing down to the 
water. She seized the oars, she leaped into the 
boat; she set out on the sea, and then, for the first 
time, the pallid, shivering girls on the summit 
caught sight of her. One or two had gone into 
hysterics. The others had fallen on the ground, 
too benumbed to do anything but stare with fasci- 
nated horror at the figure hanging fifty feet below 
them. 

Natalie swept off under the rocks. Her eyes 
pierced the dark slope. They took in every small 
projection, every slight crevice, every little fissure. 
The coves were less than a quarter of a mile apart, 
and the boat was hardly three minutes in passing 
the Bluff. Twice during the passage Natalie had 
shouted up to Alsey, “ Hold on! I am coming to 
save you!” The words rang out brave above the 
swift, flashing oars, but the lips were ashen white 
that uttered them. 

Natalie sprung out as the boat grounded on the 
sand; she started for the Bluff. Then the girls 
on the platform above saw what she meant. They 
looked at each other with a new, speechless terror. 
There would be two to drown now! 

It would, of course, have been impossible for 
Natalie Vane to scale that precipice in cool blood. 
Her nerves would have failed her had she paused 
to think. 

It was much in her favor that she was light and 
agile of limb—that her out-door training had been 
a good deal like a boy’s. Her father had been 
proud that his little girl could climb a tree or walk 
a narrow ledge with steady eyes. 

She set her white, resolute face to the dark, 
steep Bluff. She crept and climbed, she sidled 
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and leaped, and kept, through all, her perilous 
poise on that rocky way. Her swift glance saw 
what was to be avoided—took in every slight aid 
of rough stair or slender bush or scanty fissure 
that gave her a moment’s insecure foothold. So, 
husbanding her very breath, conscious of no fear 
in the strong purpose that swallowed up every 
other emotion, the tall, lithe figure mounted the 
fearful ascent. We all know how people, in some 
strain of their lives, have worked miracles; but, 
afterward, they could never tell how they did it. 

Natalie did not once call to Alsey; she would 
not waste her least strength in word or sign; but 
al] the time the girl knew who was coming, though 
she dared not move her head to look; but the 
thought gave strength to the tired arms and the 
cramped feet to keep their hold a little longer. 

It seemed such a long time—it was, in reality, 
only a very few minutes—when a low voice said, 
very softly : 

“ Alsey, I am here !”. 

The girl opened her eyes and saw Miss Vane 
standing a few feet below her. She could not 
speak. 

The voice was low and very quiet that spoke 
again, but it was that of one under some terrible 
tension : 

“Will you listen? Will you trust me? Will you 
promise to do just as I say ?” 

“Yes.” 

“When I say ‘Come,’ you must drop. I shall 
catch you; I shall hold you fast. Don’t fear any- 
thing; only—you know what the word is to 
be?” 

“¥en.” 

There was a little silence. The waves dashed 
below and the surf glittered like cruel, hungry 
teeth. The ashen-faced girls on the summit kept 
their eyes turned away. 

“ Come id 

The voice was keyed almost to a whisper, as 
though the speaker grudged even the breath it 
must take to utter the word. 

Alsey gave one long shiver. A moment later, 
she loosened her hold of the creaking pine. They 
Were not white, hungry waves—they were warm, 
soft arms that closed around her. 

The girls knew that something had fallen. Two 
or three involuntarily put their fingers to their 
ears to shut out the dreadful sound of the splash- 
ing waters; others shrieked and hid their faces 
in the grass; but the sound did not come! 

Natalie’s frame bent and quivered in every 
fibre as the swift weight. fell upon it, but it did 
not give way. There was no time to be lost; the 
slight ledge on which they both stood, and which 
she had marked as the last point in the ascent, 
might go down at any’moment. If they must 
drown now, it would be together. 

With a common impulse, each put her cheek 





down to the other; there was a common feeling 
in their hearts, too. 

“ But we are not going to drown, dear!” ex- 
claimed Miss Vane, suddenly, as though she knew 
what was passing in Alsey’s mind. “I don’t be- 
lieve God has let me come so far for nothing !” 

The care for Alsey increased, of course, the 
perilofthe return. Natalie had, however, gained 
one great advantage in her knowledge of the way. 
She went first, planting: her feet carefully on the 
slippery incline and encouraging the trembling, 
shrinking figure to follow her. Sometimes this 
could not be done—Natalie was compelled to lift 
Alsey by main force over some sheer descent; 
then, again, she was forced to. let go the girl's 
hand and urge her to spring alone to some narrow, 
broken stair of rock. It was a frightful way! 
They were fighting for their lives! A false step 
would be death; they both instinctively avoided 
glancing at the water as they crept and leaped and 
sidled along the steep. 

Overhead a breathless, shuddering group 
watched the pair. The way was not far to go 
—less than a quarter of a mile—and the worst 
peril was over when they had crossed the first 
half of the distance. How they did this must 
remain a wonder with each to her dying day. 

When they reached the cove, the girls, sobbing 
and trembling, were there to meet them. Alsey 
Faxon dropped down in a dead faint as soon as 
her feet touched the sands. 

Natalie Vane sank on her knees, too, and buried 
her face in her hands, but it was to thank God 
that she had gone up His rocks, thatshe had come 
back bringing the child with her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


N the twilight the beach-wagon wound through 
the drive at Oak Glades. It was not gay with 
green boughs and wreaths of wild flowers, as had 
been projected; there were no joyous young 
voices, no bursts of laughter, no outbreaks of, 
song, like those which had filled the air when the 
party—so hushed and silent now—rode, with loud 
merriment, through the summer morning. , 

When Alsey, after they had bathed her temples 
awhile with cold water, recovered from her faint 
and could sit up again, Miss Vane rose, turned, 
and looked ‘at the Bluff, which stood dark and 
beetling over the waves. She saw the way 
she had gone and the awful peril of it; she 
saw the pine-sapling to which Alsey had clung, 
and she knew that beneath was the narrow shelf 
of rock that had helped to bear her weight. 

As she gazed, everything suddenly grew black 
about her; she was on the point of falling, only 
a mighty effort saved her. 

When Jack returned with the horse he found a 
white-faced group on the sands of the little cove. 
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His young mistress lay with her head in Miss 
Vane’s lap, while the others were gathered about 
them—one or two chafing the girl’s limbs, but all 
greeting him with strained, scared eyes. 

“Something has happened, ma’am?” said the 
stolid, brawny-limbed young Englishman, as his 
gaze went over the group and then rested on Miss 
Vane. 

“Yes, Jack, something has happened; Miss 
Alsey has had a fall; but,” her lips quivering, 
“we won’t go into that now; you must get the 
wagon ready at once; we all want to go home.” 

That was all Jack knew of the terrible drama 
of the afternoon when the beach-wagon drew up 
to the piazza at Oak Glades. 

The housekeeper met them at the front door— 
she was a buxom-faced, bustling, black-eyed wo- 
man, with a little, trim figure. Natalie and Alsey 
had a decided liking for her. 

“Why, you look as though you had all come 
from a funeral instead of a picnic,” she said, in her 
heartsome way, as the young people alighted— 
she fancied they were all worn out with the pleas- 
ure and excitement of the day; “but I have a 
capital supper, piping hot, for you; it will set you 
all up again.” 

Miss Vane felt that the blind ignorance of this 
speech was the highest wisdom. These young, 
shaken things needed something to take their 
thonghts away from the horror they had been 
through. Some touch of happy, wholesome, 
every-day life would do that as nothing else could. 
So she answered, with all the lightness she could 
summon : 

“That is the thing we want most in the world 
at this moment, Mrs. Bell—one of your suppers. 
We are all worn out, and, to tell the truth, have 
met with some trouble to-day.” 

“T hope it was nothing serious,” said Mrs. Bell, 
as her black eyes went over the group, and this 
time she was struck with their grave, pale looks. 

“Whatever it was, we are all back safe and 
‘sound, as you see. Come, girls; let us try Mrs. 
Bell’s supper.” She drew her arm around Alsey 
and led the way to the dining-room. 

“© Miss Vane! I can’t—I can’t go in there!” 
exclaimed Alsey, suddenly, quivering in every 
fibre and drawing back from her friend. The 
terror had not left her eyes. 

“You will not leave me, Alsey! I need you! 
Nobody can help me forget what we have been 
through if you do not. We must not fail each 
other now,” said Natalie, in a low, half-pleading, 
half-caressing tone. 

She knew how to strike the right chord. Alsey 
did not say a word, but she drew close to her friend 
and walked into the dining-room. 

The result proved Natalie was right. The fa- 
miliar scene, the quiet supper, all had their effect. 
The girls’ nerves began to react from the shock 





they had undergone. Some color came back to 
pale cheeks, and once a little ghost of a smile 
dawned on Alsey’s lips. 

Jack’s story, meagre as it was, combined with 
her own observations, satisfied Mrs. Bell that 
something serious had happened. She got her 
young household off to bed as early as possible, 
and they were soon locked in the sound, blessed 
sleep of young girlhood—all but Alsey, who lay 
awake with wide, scared eyes, until almost mid- 
night, and could not bear to have Natalie leave her 
bedside. 

When Mrs. Bell went to Miss Vane’s chamber 
she found that young woman pacing up and down 
the room, with a pale face and a look in the brown 
eyes that troubled the housekeeper. 

“Miss Vane,” she said, simply, “I have come 
to you to learn all about it.’’ 

Natalie told the story briefly. She dwelt on 
her own share in it lightly as possible, but for all 
that Mrs. Bell’s face was as white as her own be- 
fore she was through. 

“And you saved her life! I see that. What 
will her uncle say when he comes to know, Miss 
Vane!” cried the little woman, her black eyes 
blind with tears. 

“T did not think—I only felt there was nobody 
else to do it,” faltered Natalie. ‘“O Mrs. Bell!” 
she cried out, sharply, a moment later, “I want 
to forget it. Don’t let us talk any more about it.” 

“You must go to bed and to sleep as fast as you 
can,” exclaimed the little woman, briskly; and 
she did not leave Miss Vane that night until she 
tucked the sheets about her in a way that made 
Natalie think of her own mother. 

Young, healthy nerves react swiftly from any 
shock. That night’s long sleep proved a blessed 
tonic to mind and body. The girls woke next 
morning very much their old selves—a little sub- 
dued, of course, and not eager for any fresh adven- 
tures. 

But the night had given a certain remoteness 
to the scene of the day before, and the young 
tongues were loosened now. They could talk of 
but one thing. The whole group lived over the 
scene from the moment when Alsey, leaning over 
the edge of the Bluff to reach a spray of wild 
flowers. that struck her fancy, lost her balance, 
until they rejoined her in the cove. In the 
drama of that dreadful quarter of an hour, Na- 
talie’s réle was made much more vivid to Mrs. 
Bell than when she heard the story from the 
young woman’s own lips. 

Alsey’s cheeks kept their paleness; she com- 
plained of various bruises. It seemed a miracle 
that the girl had escaped so lightly. Her nerves 
did not react from the shock they had experienced 
as readily as her companion’s, Her eyes had lost 
some of their terror, but did not regain their natu- 
ral look. She was disinclined to talk of her acci- 
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dent, although her guests, with the thoughtlessness 
of youth, were constantly bringing it up in her 













Smile 
resence. 

dwith § Mr. Thorndike returned late in the afternoon. 
1 that ff He found the young people on the piazza. His 
ot her Bf niece was stretched on one of the lounges. Miss 
ssib'e, ff Vane had gone to her own room. 

lessed “So, here you are!” he saluted Alsey and her 
10 lay companions, in his jovial, offhand way. “I’m 





delighted to return and find you all well and the 
house still standing. My dear young ladies, I 
hope you have had a jolly time in my absence.” 







mber There was a rather awkward silence. Then one 
down § of the New York girls replied—* We went off on 
rown # a picnic yesterday, Mr. Thorndike ;” and, not see- 





ing her way clear from that point, she wished she 
had held her tongue. 

“T used to think a picnic was fine fun in my 
green and salad days,” answered the gentleman; 
and then he noticed that his niece was pale, that 








1 be- she had not risen from the lounge, and that she 

was holding him by his coat-sleeve. “ Has any- 
Vhat § thing happened to you, Alsey?”’ he asked, sud- 
Miss denly. 





She burst out into violent sobbing. “I can’t tell 
him—oh ! I can’t!” she cried, piteously. 

At that instant Mrs. Bell happened on the 
scene. Every one felt that she had appeared in 
the nick of time. She was the proper one to ac 
quaint Mr. Thorndike with what had happened. 

There was a simultaneous cry from the girls— 
“You must tell him all about it, Mrs. Bell.” 

But it could not be done in the midst of that 
voluble crowd. 

“Mr. Thorndike, will you please to come into 
the house?” said Mrs. Bell. 

He rose; he was quite puzzled by this time. 
He gave Alsey a doubtful, anxious glance. She 
answered it—“ Yes, do go with her, Uncle An- 
drew.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Thorndike knew all the 






















e86 housekeeper did. She related the story as she 
ng had it from Miss Vane’s own lips, with the girls’ 
of vivid supplement. 

he He walked the room; he grew white as he lis- 
er tened. “Little goose!” he ‘muttered, the strong 
ld man trying to mask his feeling under a show of 
e, anger, “ Had she no more sense than to risk her 
he foolish little neck over the edge of that precipice? 
a 80, if it hadn’t been for Miss Vane—” 

s “You would not have found your niece here 
le when you came back, Mr. Thorndike,” the house- 

keeper solemnly concluded for him. 

i When he returned to the piazza he found the 
le girls in a close group about Alsey. She had 
; grown calmer in the interval; still, she awaited 





her uncle’s return with a good deal of trepidation. 
He went to her, seated himself on the lounge, 
and she laid her head on his breast; and when he 









thought how near all that bright young gold had | 


come to lyifg still under the hurrying waves, the 
strong man’s heart was very full. “ My little 
girl!” he said, and he put his arm about her. No 
one who saw that scene will forget it. 

“O Uncle Andrew! please don’t talk about it— 
please don’t,” broke out Alsey, with an imploring 
gesture. “I can’t bear it—oh! I can’t just yet !” 
Her voice rose almost to a shriek; her limbs 
quivered. 

“We won’t say a word about it, Alsey,” replied 
her uncle, with that touch of tenderness which 
gives to a resolute voice a peculiar power. 

Then he turned the talk into a wholly different 
vein, and made the girls join him, and before long 
silvery peals of laughter broke out from the group 
on the piazza. They reached Miss Vane in her 
own room, where she had been trying to get a 
nap. But whenever she fell into a doze she would 
see the gloomy rocks towering over her and the 
glitter of the waves below, and be sure to start up 
in sudden terror. 

When she met Mr. Thorndike at supper he held 
her hand. “ You have saved the most precious 
thing to me on earth, Miss Vane,” he said. 

“Oh! don’t talk about it, Mr. Thorndike,” ex- 
claimed Natalie, with a look and gesture which 
was very much like Alsey’s. “I want to put it 
all away from me—to forget it ever happened.” 

He looked at her sharply. He noticed that she, 
too, was pale. He did not wonder that her nerves 
were shaken as well as Alsey’s. He contented 
himself with saying : 

“T shall respect your wishes now, Miss Vane; 
but you must allow me tu recur to this matter at 
another time.” 

They all did their best to make the supper 
agreeable. The evening that followed was a 
pleasant one, enlivened by music, as some of the 
girls played pretty airs and others sang ballads. 
Miss Vane related some bright little stories that 
made the girls laugh. That was to be their last 
evening at Oak Glades, and every one desired it 
should leave a pleasant memory. 

The next day, after he had seen his young 
guests off, Mr. Thorndike did a characteristic 
thing. He made Jack drive him over to the 
Bluffs. He was resolved to see for himself just 
what Alsey’s peril had been and just what Miss 
Vane had risked when she went to her rescue. 
He was not acquainted with the locality, and he 
still entertained a lurking doubt lest the imagina- 
tious of all connected with the affair had made 
them exaggerate the peril. 

He had had the tale again from the lips of 
Alsey’s friends, who, when he questioned them, 
were not so reticent as the principa) actors had 
been. Their story differed in no essential feature 
from that of the housekeeper’s. “I will see for 
myself,’ said Andrew Thorndike, decidedly. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when 
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they reached the Bluffs. It was jus about that 
time, too, that the accident took place. 

Mr. Thorndike found the boat rocking on the 
waves of the cove close to the sands. Nobody had 
used it since Natalie leaped from it to the beach, 
two days before. 

Mr. Thorndike sprung into the skiff, seized the 
oars that were lying there, and, shouting to Jack 
to stay with the horses, he rowed past the rocks ; 
he gazed up at the steep height; he saw the pine 
sapling waving its green plumes, and below, the 
bit of granite shelf to which Alsey had clung; he 
saw the way that Natalie Vane had gone to save 
her. He leaned a moment on his oars; his hand 
shook like a woman’s. 

“O my God!” hesaid, “ how did she doit?” and 
then, at least, there was no irreverence in Andrew 
Thorndike’s cry. He was not a man of imagina- 
tion; yet at that moment he saw, with intense 
vividness, the young girl clinging to the tree and 
the slender, lithe figure groping its way to her; 
but where had she set her feet and how had she 
crawled along the steep, slippery incline. He 
marked each little crevice and projection. How 
had the two ever come back alive? 

“Tt was a plucky thing to do, sir,” remarked 
Jack, when his master returned to the buggy. 

“Plucky !” exclaimed Mr. Thorndike, “it was 
heroic! It was sublime! I don’t believe there is 
another woman in the world who would have dared 
what she did !” 


He charged Jack to tell nobody where they had 


been that afternoon. He meant himself to inform 
Miss Vane, only he would choose his own time 
and way. 

But it was plain enough that nobody had exag- 
gerated the peril. “Exaggerated! one couldn’t 
do that if he tried !” 

During his drive home, Mr. Thorndike resolved 
not to tell his niece—at least for the present—of 
his visit to the Bluffs. His new sense of the peril 
she had escaped made him doubly anxious that 
she should forget it. 

On the evening of that day, as Miss Vane went 
up-stairs for the night, something struck her with 
a deathly coldness from head to foot. She had 
not been herself since the accident; she had 
fought her weakness bravely and managed to sup- 
press all signs of it while the young people re- 
mained. But her nerves were terribly shaken; 
her nights were sleepless or haunted by fearful 
dreams ; the long repression which she had im- 
posed on herself told heavily on the young, healthy 
frame at last. 

That night she managed to reach her room, 
though every limb shook. She hardly knew what 
she was doing, where she was; her brain felt on 
fire ; she half imagined herself a little child again, 
and that her mother’s low, soothing voice was 
saying : 





“Now, Natalie, you must get into bed at once; 
you must lie still and go te sleep; everything will 
be right in the morning.” 

It was a little before midnight when a cry of 
exceeding terror rang through the house. Mr, 
Thorndike was sitting in his library with a guest, 
with whom he was discussing some intricate busi- 
ness matters. The gentlemen sprung to their feet, 
thinking some burglar had broken inside. As 
they reached the staircase the sharp cry rang out 
again: 

“Hold on! hold on!” the voice shouted this 
time, “I am coming to save you !” 

Then Mr. Thorndike recognized the voice—it 
was Miss Vane’s. He rushed to her room; he 
met Mrs. Bell at the door; she ran to Natalie's 
chamber when she heard the first cry ; she found 
the young woman sitting up in bed, her arms out- 
stretched, her eves wild; she kept going over 
with the same words—sometimes they rose to a 
shriek, as in that one which had summoned the 
household; she was evidently living over the 
scene at the Bluffs. 

“Has a robber broken in there?” Mr. Thorn- 
dike saluted his housekeeper, as she appeared in 
the doorway. 

A few words explained the facts. By this time 
the stir had aroused Alsey, who rushed into the 
hall with a scared face. 

“She must not come in here; will you please 
see to that?” said Mrs. Bell to Mr. Thorndike, as 
she disappeared in Natalie’s chamber. 

Fortunately, the housekeeper was the sort of 
woman to deal with a crisis like the present. 
She had been secretly anxious about Miss Vane 
for days; there was a look in her eyes the woman 
did not like; she feared that Natalie had miscal- 
culated her strength when she taxed it so sternly 
to repress all signs of emotion. 

“Tf she could only give way and have a good, 
old-fashioned cry,” the little, black-eyed house- 
keeper said to herself sometimes, shaking her 
head dubiously. 

Mr. Thorndike sent at once for the Doctor, but 
he was absent and would not return until morning. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Bell took matters into her own 
hands, succeeded in making Natalie realize where 
she was, and persuaded her to take a sleeping: 
draught. 

In the morning the Doctor appeared, to whom 
Mr. Thorndike related the cause of Miss Vane’s 
illness. She was in a profound sleep when he 
went to her chamber and he would not allow 
her to be disturbed ; he thought the crisis of the 
night had probably saved her from a brain-fever; 
he predicted that his patient would awake greatly 
improved in mind and body, but, if that were not 
the case, left orders that he should be summoned 
at once. 

The Doctor’s predictions proved true. Natalie 
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awakened late in the forenoon quite her old self. 
Mrs. Bell, following the physician’s directions, 
would not allow her to leave her bed until he 
removed the interdict, which he did when he 
arrived, late in the day. Miss Vane could hardly 
forgive herself for the illness of the night before ; 
but the Doctor gravely assured her that she should 
be very thankful to it, as it had saved her from 
something more serious. 

Mr. Thorndike showed every solicitude for his 
guest; and it was certainly wholesome for Alsey 
that anxiety for her friend took her thoughts away 
from herself at this time. She hovered about the 
bedside, full of talk and eager to be helpful; but 
they both avoided any allusion to the cause of 
Natalie’s illness, though they knew it must be 
uppermost in the minds of each. Miss Vane’s 
fine constitution carried her over the crisis, and 
in two or three days she was, to use her own ex- 
pression, “ as good as new !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Nall the world there could have been no woman 

more heart-free than Natalie Vane when she 
came to Oak Glades that summer. She had had 
lovers, or those who fancied they were, and some 
of these had, in her days of young romance, stirred 
her fancy; but the feeling had gone no deeper, 
and whenever she recalled, after the manner of 
women, those- passing interests, she was conscious 
ofan unutterable thankfulness at all the possi- 
bilities of an unhappy marriage which she had 
escaped. 

But she was not, like Alsey, an inexperienced 
girl of sixteen, and the increasing attentions which 
Mr. Thorndike lavished on his guest at this time, 
and the attraction which her society evidently had 
for him, might have aroused some suspicions in 
Natalie’s mind had she not attributed all these to 
his grateful sense of what she had done for Alsey. 
Indeed, it was natural, Miss Vane reflected, that 
he should feel that strongly—that it should give 
her a fresh interest in his eyes. 

Natalie, too, had had the inestimable blessing 
of asensible mother. Mrs. Vane had that fine, 
swift sympathy which always makes the man or 
woman who possesses it the recipient of other ex- 
periences. Young hearts, especially, brought 
some secret burden to Mrs. Vane, and went away 
lightened and cheered by her insight and sympa- 
thy. But the knowledge she thus gained often 
embodied itself in some advice cr warning to the 
young people with whom she was most intimate. 
She had said to these, as well as to her own 
daughter, “ Make it a-rule, my dear, not to sup- 
pose because a man shows you some attention 
that he is in love with you. He may be that and 
he may not, but if he is, and wants to marry you, 
he will certainly find a way to tell you so. If you 





only knew how much pain and mortification many 
a girl would have been spared had she heeded 
this bit of common sense!” 

Natalie had “ heeded” it. That, perhaps, partly 
explained her not seeing Mr. Thorndike’s manner 
toward herself in a different light. 

One morning, less than a fortnight after the 
scene at the Bluffs, Mr. Thorndike entered a little 
alcove which opened out of the sitting-room, and 
threw himself into a great easy-chair. He had 
just returned from his walk about the grounds and 
was a little flushed with the heat, as the morning 
was sultry. ‘4 

He had not been seated more than two or three 
minutes in the restful coolness when Miss Vane 
entered the sitting-room, her arms filled with 
flowers, which she had just been gathering. She 
laid these on the table, tossed her shade-hat on a 
chair, and then, bringing some large vases from 
the mantel and smaller things from the stands 
and brackets about the room, she proceeded to 
dress these with flowers, unconscious of the prox- 
imity of her host. 

Mr. Thorndike could see her plainly through 
the half-drawn portieres, which kept him in the 
shadow; and it was so pretty a sight that any 
man would have been pardoned for availing him- 
self of it. Natalie wore a white morning dress. 
It was as simple as possible, and relieved by no 
color but her radiant eyes, her flushed cheeks and 
lips. Then there was a good deal of truth in what 
Alsey said, that “ No matter what dress Miss Vane 
had on, it always seemed the one in the whole 
world for her at that particular moment.” 

She was very happy over her work. The white 
fingers moved daintily among the dewy roses, 
the scarlet geraniums, the glowing verbenas, the 
flames of honeysuckles, and all that wealth of fra- 
grant bloom of which she had rifted the beds that 
morning. 

She arranged her flowers with loving care. She 
made the backgrounds of cool, feathery ferns, and 
trailed creepers and light-green things among 
the gorgeous blooms. As she worked she mur- 
mured snatches of old songs and bits of ballads 
to herself, that reminded one of a bird, whose 
sudden notes break for gladness of heart in some 
blossoming thicket. She had not a voice of large 
range, but it was fine and clear, and it floated 
sweetly into the stillness. She went back and 
forth from the mantel to the table, with light, 
graceful movements. Her sleeves fell back and 
showed the snowy, glancing wrists and arms. 
They had a thousand pretty, feminine motions, as 
she wound the twine and snipped thestems. Then 
she moved back, poising her head a little on one 
side, to survey the effect of her work, darting 
quickly forward the next moment to change a 
flower where a false tone had struck her fine sense 
of color. She laid a tribute on whatever would 
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hold her blooms. She filled a shell with pansies 
—dark, velvety purple and bright gold—and 
made some tiny porcelain baskets gay with tea- 
rosebuds and sprays of smilax. 

The man behind the portieres watched all this 
with keen, pleased eyes. The feminine grace of 
the whole scene, the subtle associations and sug- 
gestions of the work, all appealed to him. His 
heart grew soft under that womanly spell. 
Thoughts of his own youth, of his dead mother 
and sister and wife, crowded on him. 

A home of his own, with this young, lovely 
woman, for its mistress, dawned on the mental 
vision of Andrew Thorndike. It had, uncon- 
sciously to himself, been approaching for weeks, 
but this was the first time it had risen clear above 
his mental horizon. Was not this the woman he 
had been waiting for? 

As he asked himself this question a girlish 
voice floated down the stair-case. “Miss Vane! 
Miss Vane! where are you?” 

“In the sitting-room, Alsey,” replied Natalie, 
as she completed her work by illuminating a 
group of dark ferns with a touch of gladiolus, 

An instant later Alsey broke into the room. 

“1 was wondering what had become of you,” 
she exclaimed. “I have been buried in the most 
delightful story in the last St. Nicholas, and just 
new started to find you. O Miss Vane !”—as she 
caught sight of the flowers—“ how lovely !” 

“T hope so,” replied Natalie. “I have been at 
work for the last hour gatLering and arranging 
them. I was resolved out-dvors should not have 
all the bloom and fragrance.” 

Alsey went about from one place to another 
with effusive delight and praise. 

“ Nobody can do such things with flowers as 
you, Miss Vane.” 

“Take care,-or my peacock vein will rise!” 
said Natalie, half gayly, half seriously. ‘“ What 
a paragon I should imagine myself if I swallowed 
half your praises.” 

“They are true—every syllable,” replied Alsey, 
emphatically. She put her face down to the flow- 
ers once more, drank their fragrance, and then 
exclaimed—“ Now for a drawing lesson, and after- 
ward a drive. Come!” 

It was a relief to Mr. Thorndike when they left 
the room together. It would have been awkward 
to have Alsey discover him behind the portieres 
and to be convicted of surreptitiously watching 
Miss Vane all this time. 

But as he rose up he said to himself, in a good 
deal of the tone in which he often announced 
his decision on some business matter—“ I am go- 
ing to ask that woman to be my wife.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Evi habits are webs which are too light to be 
noticed until they are too strong to be broken. 


AUNT MARY’S SUGGESTION. 


“ JOHN!” Thomas Belknap spoke in a firm, 
J rather authoritative voice. It was evident 
that he anticipated some reluctance on the 

boy’s part. 

John, a lad between twelve and thirteen years 
of age, was seated on the doorstep, reading. A 
slight movement of the body indicated that he 
heard ; but he did not make any response. 

“John!” This time the voice of ‘Thomas Belk- 
nap was loud, sharp, and imperative. 

“Father,” responded the boy, dropping the 
volume in his lap, and looking up with a slightly 
flushed but sullen face. 

“Didn’t you hear me when I first spoke ?” said 
Thomas Belknap, angrily. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Then why didn’t you answer me? Always 
respond when you are spoken to. I’m tired of this 
ill-mannered, disrespectful way of yours.” 

The boy stood up, locking now dogged as well 
as sullen. 

“Go and do what I tell you. Get your hat and 
jacket.” 

The boy moved slowly, and with a very reluc- 
tant air, from the room. 

“Now don’t be all day,” Thomas Belknap 
called after him. “I’m in a hurry. Move 
briskly.” 

How powerless the father’s words died upon 
‘the air! The motions of John were not in the 
least quickened. He passed out into the passage 
and up the stairs, while the impatient Thomas 
Belknap could with difficulty restrain an impulse 
to follow after and hasten the sulky boy’s move- 
ments with blows.- He controlled himself, how- 
ever, and resumed the perusal of his newspaper. 
Five, ten minutes passed, and John had not yet 
appeared to do the errand upon which his father 
designed to send him. Suddenly Thomas Belk- 
nap dropped his paper, and, going hastily to the 
bottom of the stairs, called out— 

“You John, John !” 

“Father,” replied John. 

“Didn’t I tell you to hurry ?” 

“T can’t find my jacket.” 

“You don’t want to find it. Where did you lay 
it when you took it off last night?” 

“T don’t know. I forget.” 

“If you’re not down here with your jacket on 
in one minute, I’ll warm your shoulders well for 
you.” 

Thomas Belknap was quite in earnest in this 
threat, a fact plainly enough apparent to John in 
the tone of his father’s voice. The boy opened a 
closet, and, singularly enough, there hung his 
jacket in full view. At the expiration of the 
minute he was standing before his father with his 





jacket on and buttoned up to the chin. 
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“ Where’s your hat?” asked Thomas Belknap. 

“T don’t know, father.” 

“Well, find it then.” 

“T’ve looked every where.” 

“Look again. There; what is that on the hat- 
rack just under my coat ?” 

The boy answered not, but walked moodily to 
the rack and took his hat therefrom, 

“Ready at last. I’m out of all patience with 
your slow movements and sulky manner. What 
do you stand there for, knitting your brows and 
pouting your lips ?” 

The lad, thus angrily rated, made a feeble effort 
to throw a few rays of sunshine into his face. But 
the effort died fruitless. All was too dark, sullen, 
and rebellious within his bosom. 

“See here.” Thomas Belknap still spoke in 
that peculiar tone of command which always 
stifles self-respect in the one to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

“Do you go down to Leslie’s and tell him to 
send me a good claw hammer and three pounds of 
eightpenny nails. And go quickly.” 

The boy turned off without a word, and was 
slowly moving away, when his father said, sharply : 

“Look here, sir.” 

John paused and looked back. 

“Did you hear me ?” 

'“ Yes, father.” 

“What did I tell you to do?” 

“Go get a claw hammer and three pounds of 
eightpenny nails.” 

“Very well. Why didn’t you indicate in some 
way that you heard me? Haven’t I already this 
morning read you a lecture about this very thing? 
Now go quickly; I’m in a hurry.” 

For all this impatience and authority on the 
part of Thomas Belknap, John moved away at a 
snail’s pace. And as the former, in a state of con- 
siderable irritability, gazed after the boy, he felt 
strongly tempted to call him back and give him 
4 good flogging in order that he might clearly 
comprehend the fact of his being in earnest. 

“If that stubborn and incorrigible boy returns 
in half an hour it will be a wonder,” muttered 
Thomas Belknap, as he came back into the sitting- 
room. “TI wish I knew what to do with him. I 
hever saw such a boy. He knows that I’m in a 
hurry, and yet there he goes, creeping along like 
& tortoise. What is to be done with him, Aunt 
Mary ?” 

Thomas Belknap turned as he spoke to an 
elderly lady with a mild, open face and clear, blue 
eyes. She was a valued relative, who was paying 
him a brief visit. 

Aunt Mary let her knitting rest in her lap, and 
turned her eyes upon the speaker. 

“What is to be done with that boy, Aunt 
Mary?” Thomas Belknap repeated his words. 
“I’ve tried everything with him.” 





“ Have you tried—” 

Aunt Mary paused, and seemed half in doubt 
whether it were best to give utterance to what 
was in her mind. 

“ Tried what ?” asked Thomas Belknap. 

“ May I speak plainly ?” said Aunt Mary. 

“To me? why, yes! the plainer the better.” 

“ Have you tried a kind, affectionate, unimpas- 
sioned manner with the boy? Since I have been 
here I notice that you speak to him in a cold, 
authoritative tone. Under such treatment, some 
natures that soften quickly in the sunshine of 
affection grow hard and stubborn.” 

The blood mounted to the cheeks and brow of 
Thomas Belknap. 

“ Forgive me if I’ve spoken too plainly,” said 
Aunt Mary. 

Thomas Belknap did not make any response for 
some time, but sat, with his eyes upon the floor, 
in hurried self-examination. 

“No, Aunt Mary ; not too plainly,” said he, as 
he looked at her with a sobered face. “I needed 
that suggestion and thank you for it.” 

“ Mrs. Howitt has a line which beautifully ex- 
presses what I mean,” said Aunt Mary, in her 
gentle, earnest way. “ It is: 


‘ For love hath readier will than fear.’ 


Ah! if we could all comprehend the wonderful 
power of love! It is the fire that melts, while 
fear only smites, the strokes hardening or break- 
ing its unsightly fragments. John has many 
good qualities that ought to he made as active as 
possible. These, like goodly flowers growing in 
a carefully tilled garden, will absorb the latent 
vitality in his mind, and thus leave nothing from 
which inherent evil tendencies can draw nutri- 
tion.” 

Aunt Mary said no more, and Thomas Belk- 
nap’s thoughts were soon busy with a new train of 
ideas. 

Time moved steadily on—nearly half an hour 
had elapsed, in which period John might have 
gone twice to Leslie’s shop and returned, yet he 
was still absent. Thomas Belknap was particu- 
larly in want of the hammer and nails and the 
delay chafed him very considerably—the more 
particularly as it evidenced the indifference of his 
son in respect to his wishes and commands. Some- 
times he would yield to a momentary blinding 
flush of anger and resolve to punish the boy se- 
verely the moment he could get his hands on him. 
But quickly would come in Aunt Mary’s sugges- 
tion and he would again resolve to try the power 
of kind words. He was also a good deal strength- 
ened in his purpose by the fact that Aunt Mary’s 
eyes would be upon him at the return of John. 
After her suggestion and his acknowledgment of 
its value, it would hardly do for him to let passion 
so rule him as to act in open violation of what 
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was right—to wrong his son by unwise treatment, 
when he professed to desire only his good. 

The fact is, Thomas Belknap had already made 
the discovery that if he would govern his boy he 
must first govern himself. This was not an easy 
task; yet he felt that it must be done. 

“There comes that boy, now,” said he, as he 
glanced forth and saw John coming homeward 
at a very deliberate pace. There was more of 
impatience in his tone of voice than he wished to 
betray to Aunt Mary, who let her beautiful eyes 
rest, for a moment or two, penetratingly upon him. 
The balancing power of that look was needed, and 
it performed its work. 

Soon after, the loitering boy came in; he hada 
package of nails in his hand, which he reached, 
half indifferently, to his father. 

“The hammer ?” 

John started, with a half-frightened air. 

“Indeed, father, I forgot all about it !” said he, 
looking up with a flushed countenance, in which 
genuine regret was plainly visible. 

“T’m sorry,” said Thomas Relknap, in a disap- 
pointed, but not angry or rebuking voice; “I’ve 
been waiting a long time for you to come back, and 
now I must go to the shop without nailing up that 
trellis for your mother’s honeysuckle, as ‘I prom- 
ised her.” 

The boy looked at his father a moment or two 
with an air of bewilderment and surprise, then he 
said, earnestly : 

“ Just wait a little, father; I’ll run down to the 
shop and get it for you in a minute; I’m very 
sorry that I forgot it.” 

“ Run then,” said Thomas Belknap, kindly. 

How fleetly the Jad bounded away! His father 
gazed after him with an emotion of surprise not 
unmixed with pleasure. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured, half aloud, “ Mrs. 
Howitt never uttered a wiser saying, ‘ For love 
hath readier will than fear” ” 

Quicker than even Aunt Mary, whose faith in 
kind words was very strong, had expected, John 
came in with the hammer, a bright glow on his 
cheeks and a sparkle in his eyes, that strongly 
contrasted with the utter want of interest dis- 
played in his manner a little while before. 

“Thank you, my son,” said Thomas Belknap, 
as he took the hammer; “I could not have asked 
a prompter service.” He spoke very kindly and 
in a voice of approval. “And now, John,” he 
added, with the manner of one who requests, 
rather than commands, “if you will go to Frank 
Wilson’s and tell him to come over and work 
for two or three days in our garden, you will 
oblige me. I was going to call there as I went 
to the shop this morning; but it is too late now.” 

“Oh! I'll go, father—I’ll go,” replied the boy, 
cheerfully. “T’ll run right over at once.” 

“ Do, if you please,” said Thomas Belknap, now 





speaking from an impulse of real kindness; for a 
thorough change had come over his feelings. A 
grateful look was cast by John into his father’s 
face and then he was off to do hiserrand. Thomas 
Belknap saw and understood the meaning of that 
look. 

“Yes, yes, yes”—thus he talked with himself 
as he took his way to the shop—“ Aunt Mary and 
Mrs. Howitt are right. Love hath a readier will. 
I ought to have learned this lesson earlier. Ah! 
how much that is deformed in this self-willed boy 
might now be growing in beauty !”” 





THE TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


HROUGH the shrill sounds of labor that bur- 
T den the day, 
Through the wail of the night-wind as light 
ebbs away, 
Comes wafted the sweetness of wind-spirit choirs, 
On the earth-spanning strings of the telegraph 
wires, 


My heart feels the thrill of each swift, changing 
tone, 

As it joyfully rises or melts to a moan, 

And I, questioning, ask of the murmuring strings 

What tidings each wire to some waiting one 
brings. 


What life shall be smitten, at one sudden blow, 
By the pitiless shaft on its mission of woe? 
What sorrowing heart shall to rapture arise, 

As a message of joy o’er the slender bridge flies? 


Ah! many and varied the voices that blend 
In the wind-harp, whose whispering wires have 
no end; 
But their meaning is mute, though each sorrowful 
tone 
Seems the ghost of a sadness left sobbing alone. 
FAUvstTINE. 





A Caution To Wrves.—Falsehood is one of 
the gravest crimes in the terrible list of human 
delinquencies; for not only does it corrupt and 
ultimately destroy the individual, but diffuses 
around a noxious vapor that injures all who come 
within range of its destructive qualities. Ina 
woman it is so repulsive that the wife who out- 
rages this law of her nature debases her mind, 
destroys her husband’s confidence in her integrity, 
and, in time, becomes so contemptible in his eyes 
that his affection totally disappears. ‘Can the 
husband,” it is asked, “ever look again with per- 
fect satisfaction on the countenance of his wife 
after the first falsehood has polluted her lips? 
Alas, no! A barrier has been broken down, and 
the waves of sin and sorrow roll in upon their 
paradise of domestic enjoyment.” 
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“Fair and fair and twice as fair, 
‘As fair as any may be; 
The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady.” 


HEN Elsie Grey stopped singing ; her enthu- 
7 siasm must find vent in words: 

“Delicious, Cousin Alice! How can you 
help seeing it? Those old English songs are 
fresh as field-daisies ; every verse shines with dew 
on it! Such dry work as this is mere stubble in 
comparison !? And she pushed aside a heap of 
new music as she spoke; then, flying to the piano, 
she began to improvise rippling notes, like the 
bubbling of brooks in early spring. 

“Oh! if I were only a bluebird or a canary !” 
she added, as her pet, in the cage overhead, glit- 
tered and fluttered into the melody, “I would 
write the music for that song; it is in my heart 
now.” 

Cousin Alice Bond had no doubt of her success 
in case she made the attempt. She had done so 
many unusual things, this bright girl with the 
chestnut hair, that her schemes were no longer 
derided in the family circle. 

“¢Fair and fair and twice as fair!’ so she is,” 
thought Cousin Alice. 

Soon the song rang out with gathered power, 
the full intensity of a thrilling voice: 


“ Fair and fair and twice as fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
My love is fair for me alone 
And for no other lady.” 


As the singer truly said, the notes and words of 
that song were written on her heart. 

Her second listener, who had entered unan- 
nounced and now stood quietly in the doorway, 
might have learned, then and there, a lesson for 
alitetime. In after years, John Meminger bitterly 
bethought himself of this moment. The earnest- 
ness which lay in her rendering of the last two 
lines impressed him very slightly at the time. 

“Jealous?” thought he, carelessly ; “ well, take 
warning, whoever it may concern! Iam not in 
the lists.” 

And Cupid, though blinded, must have laughed 
behind his bandages at that moment; for, if a 
human being ever lay hopelessly entangled in the 
meshes of a golden snare, it was this same John 
Meminger. 

Yet, but for the golden glitter he would have 
been content. Elsie Grey was rich, the daughter 
of a man both honored and influential. Her 
place in the world was palatial, and this pastoral 
fancy in her song seemed to him like the whim 
of a princess-longing far something new, she knows 
not what—and he was a poor man. 

“No one dreams how poor,” he said to himself, 


pleadingly. 





bitterly; “not even a shepherd’s crook to my 
name !” 

None the less, however, the sweet voice went on 
ringing the changes on the same couplet: 


“The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady.” 


Suddenly, Cousin Alice spied him out. 

“Why, Mr. Meminger !” she cried; “ you stole 
in like a spirit; but we are very glad to see you.” 

The pretty singer advanced to greet him with 
equal heartiness, If there was any one special 
attraction about Elsie Grey, it was the frank, genial 
quality of her friendliness. It never knewa chill; 
therefore, it never gave one. 

“And O Mr. Meminger! please,” she added, 
eagerly, when the first greetings were over; “ we 
are going down to Tiffany’s by and by to find 
something pretty for Maud. I know you will ride 
down with us and help us to choose.” 

So it came to pass that, before long, the merry 
group were chattering away amid diamonds and 
iridescent lights, sheen of silver and weight of 
bronze. The artistic temperament belonged to 
young Meminger in no slight measure, though 
poverty forced him to keep it well in hand. On 
this occasion it nearly drove him to despair; for 
there was a subtle, intangible something about 
Elsie Grey in exact keeping with this unutterable 
glow. She was at home in the midst of color and 
elfin splendors, herself an integral part of the 
fascination. The haughty poise of her head un- 
consciously took on the curves of the Parian 
figures beside them; the ~yhitish lustre of her 
softly draped silks chimed in with the rest; the 
tones of her voice were like the falling of pearls 
into a silver basin. 

“Pray, look here, Mr. Meminger!” she cried, 
“ Will this do at all ?” 

“No; certainly not!” was the decided answer, 
and a husky dryness fell into the young man’s 
voice, like a thought of pain. The figure was 
that of a Dresden shepherdess. The girl seemed 
a trifle disappointed. 

“T agree with Mr. Meminger,” put in Cousin 
Alice. “Who was that silly queen who played 
shepherdess? Marie Antoinette, I think.” 

Elsie turned away with a slight shudder. 

“No, it is ill-omened,” she said, promptly. 
“Dear Maud! her wedding-gift must be some- 
thing lovely.” 

Then she gave a little cry of delight—a tall, 
slender vase, of classic contour and plain work- 
manship, had taken her captive with its one orna- 
ment, a delicate, exquisite figure in trailing robes. 

“A Psyche! See her butterfly!” added the 
young girl, eagerly. “She is not of the Immor- 
tals, out of our ken and beyond our love; her 
earthliness gives us a hold upon her.” 

“Yes, you are right,” rejoined her companion, 
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slowly ; “souls do uot always fly away, winged 
though they be. The artist understood himself 
here; he adorns his work with a single blossom, 
with one earth-rose, and no heavenly asphodels.” 

But Cousin Alice had no such fanciful ideas; 
her thoughts took.a line altogether different. The 
bland shopman had been showing her some rich 
ware in repoussé silver, and she had reached the 
conclusion that nothing else would do. The 
young man stood beside the two ladies, half 
amused at their discussion, yet gravely watching 
them. Which would the young girl choose? 
richness or beauty? the more costly silver or the 
more lovely? 

But the little lady simply astounded him. Turn- 
ing to the shopman, with the air of an empress, 
she calmly said: 

“T will take them both.” 

And why not? Yet, pray, what was a poor 
young man to do with a girl like that? 

He went home full of this fearful problem; for 
it was a fearful one ta him. But one path could 
lead to its solution. His present employment, in 


a small shop whose irksome business he hated, 
gave no promise of future advancement; but his 
talent for art, could it be finely and highly devel- 
oped, might bring him gold as well as fame. He 
already stood in high esteem among professional 


artists as an amateur of unusual abilities. His 
friend, Lawton, was always urging him to quit 
trade and open a studio, promising him all the 
assistance which an experienced workman can give 
a beginner. Now, for him the die was cast. As 
a brilliant and successful painter he might aspire 
to the hand of any lady in the land ; fame could 
counterbalance fortune. 

He hastened to make arrangements for entering 
the land he had so long yearned for. How de- 
lightful to exchange the drudgery of trade for 
the enchanted life of an artist; to encourage his 
dreams, instead of checking them; to see visions 
and enjoy making them his own; to embody his 
dreams in clear, tangible shapes, in significant 
lines. 

But alas! how often our best plans miscarry and 
come to nought! One fine day, his friend, Law- 
ton, strolled into the new studio for an hour of 
idle chat, and one of his first items struck his 
host into dumb despair: 

“The Greys have gone to Europe, I hear. Went 
off suddenly, too, without any adieux. Nobody 
seems to understand it.” 

So the sunshine went out of the little studio; 
its inspiration vanished with the bright face which 
had peered in so often, and whose coming had 
made it paradise. Thenceforth, there were hours 
when art-work seemed like mechanical drudgery. 
Hard times came and the wolf howled at the 
door; the young man began to fear that he had 
mistaken his calling. . Amos Lawton understood a 





part of his trouble. “Go to the seashore, my 
friend,” said he, kindly ; “ you will find strength 
there and a mighty fascination. The sea will 
uplift you—will restore you to yourself.” 

So the young artist went and lived by the sea, 
in a low hut on a lonely reach of coast, with no 
companions but the fishing people, Lawton watch- 
ing him closely, but making no effort to intrude 
on his solitude. Thus the whole summer was 
calmed, for him, into the beautiful freshness of the 
sea; its soft green surges refreshed his eyes, wea- 
ried of color; the sleepy, tawny sunshine, monoto- 
nous on the sands, made him dream of Egypt and 
her entrancing lotus-life. 

Yet the world, the busy clattering sweep of 
events, would not stop or leave him at peace. One 
day a letter, brought him by a fisher-lad, de- 
manded his presence in New York. Judge Eames 
wanted to see him on special business. Now, the 
Judge had been an old friend of his father’s and 
most kindly disposed toward himself. Such a 
summons it would never do to disregard; and, 
though he sailed away reluctantly from his sea- 
home, a degree of curiosity took possession of 
him. 

The Judge began his revelations immediately 
upon the young man’s arrival. 

“Mr. Allerton Grey is dead, as I presume you 
have heard,” said he. “No? Why, he died a 
month ago, near Rome, of malarial fever. And, 
upon investigation, his estate seems to be strangely 
entangled. I fear the daughter will be left penni- 
less. Poor Elsie!’ But in a moment he bright- 
ened up agein. “Well, we must try to save a 
little from the wreck. Bills are pouring in from 
all quarters. Tiffany sends up a heavy one, and 
we are at sea about several items. Do you re- 
member going with Miss Grey to purchase some 
silver, one day last spring ?—this vase and other 
things? Can you oblige us with the date?” 

“T think I can,” replied the young man, with 
whitening lips. Would he ever forget that day— 
that memorable 16th of April ? 

“Can you tell us whether that silver was paid 
for ?” 

“ Not at the time of the purchase. May I ask 
how it came into your possession ?” 

“Their effects were auctioned recently, and I 
bid in this vase. It was a favorite with Miss 
Elsie, and I shall see that she has it again. Poor 
little butterfly! The gold dust has been rubbed 
off her wings pretty suddenly !” 

John Meminger had much ado to conceal the 
flash of joy which lighted up the dark places of 
his soul. She had fluttered down within his 
reach. His butterfly might be captured now, if 
loving hands had any power. It was mean to re- 
joice in her misfortunes, to be sure; but then he 
would make it all up to her—yes, and more! His 
work would never be a failure again. Hitherto, 
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discouragement had depressed its vitality ; now 
it would grow buoyant, jubilant, and the world 
would feel its warmth. 

Ilis eve fell on the silver vase. If he could 
only design something lovely, like that exquisite 
Psyche! At all events, he would try. She was 
coming back to New York soon, Judge Eames 
had said. He would surprise her with some new 
cerception, some vision of exceeding beauty. 
With these ideas floating through his mind he 
left the house, little dreaming how eventful that 
day was to be for him. 

He took the steam-cars in this abstracted mood, 
buying his ticket half mechanically and finding a 
seat he hardly knew where. He was roused from 
his preoccupation by the low, moaning cry of a 
sick child. Then a peculiarly musical voice said 
some caressing words, and the cry stilled as if by 
magic. A lady had taken the little one from the 
tired mother. But the slight incident aroused 
John Meminger. He was passionately fond of 
children, and the magnetic tones of the lady’s 
voice made their impression also. In a moment 
more, looking round quickly, he had come upon 
aface in harmony with the voice. It flashed upon 
him like a star. Here was his vision, the original 
of his great picture. The possibilities of the face 
were wonderful; he saw all that might be done 
with it. A strange Eastern type of beauty—the 
broad, low brows, the intense eyes, as though 
luminous depths of eternity lay within their ken, 
the crimson flushing into the warm olive of her 
cheek as she met his gaze, the tawny, Titian red- 
brown of her hair—all these made a color-study 
which, simply as color, was enough to enthrall the 
artist world. Yet, beyond and above this, lay an 
expression which few men could have analyzed so 
as to reproduce it. ‘ Pain—yes, pain—was making 
its mark there, yet in some way ever conquered, 
ever held in check, softened away into far, un- 
earthly calm. Its still sweetness awed him, and 
he started back swiftly, almost fancying he had 
seen an angel. “Azrael, the bringer of Death,” 
he whispered. 

Then he drew out his sketch-book: A delay of 
ten minutes at a refreshment station gave him one 
opportunity to draw, a temporary detention fur- 
nished another. He worked for his life in those 
precious minutes. Closer study changed his ideal 
fancy. ‘No, not death,” he said to himself. “It 
is life which I must paint; an angel of Creation, 
it may be; or, better yet, a spirit of the Resur- 
rection, with the pale memory of earth still on 
her soul.” His pencil flew as if by magic; the 
rough sketching was master-work. The train 
whizzed on again, but he sat still as a statue, 
dazed with delight at his own swift success. 

Suddenly the sweet; vibrant voice rang in his 
ear—“ May I not see it?”—and the child held 
out its little hand for the sketch-book. 





Abashed, he gave it up without a word, and it 
was borne off in triumph. John Meminger actu- 
ally trembled as he thought of those great eyes 
reading his imperfect transcription of their mes- 
sage. He had told in his sketch only what a 
stranger could glean of their significance. Would 
she be content ? 

He had reached his destination; the train 
stopped, and, as he rose to go, the child gave him 
his book. Below the sketch was the penciled 
monosyllable, “Bien!” and a name, Christine 
Valsedo. 

So John Meminger painted his great picture for 
the Exposition, calling it simply the “ Portrait of 
a Lady.” 

In the cold, misty shudder of a December morn-. 
ing a light form, dressed in black, might have 
been seen stealing along the deserted avenues and 
gliding alone into the picture gallery. Elsie 
Grey, for it was she, had been greeted with tid- 
ings of her lover’s success immediately upon 
reaching New York; but the young man himself 
was not one of the gay group who came to wel- 
come her. In his moody isolation he had not 
learned the precise date of her expected arrival. 
But how was she to know this? Sensitive in the 
extreme to anything which looked like neglect, 
a little hurt feeling naturally mingled with the 
curiosity which brought her to the Exposition. 
The “ Portrait of a Lady ”—this title in the cata- 
logue had brought only vague ideas to her mind. 
It did occur to her that it might be a picture of 
her cousin Maud—or, perhaps, of herself, even— 
who could tell? At all events, she only expected 
to see some sweet, conventional face, such as 
might belong to any one of a dozen young women 
in society. 

It was a wild revelation that awaited her. That 
magnificent head, with its soul-depths of broad, 
free life, its pathetic suggestion of pain, its un- 
mistakable superiority to all smaller types, swept 
her whole being into a whirl. Depths she had 
never sounded, heights she would never scale, an 
infinite tenderness beyond her slender mental 
grasp, stood revealed in this new work. She fe't 
as if her lover had gone away from her into a far, 
dim distance ; as if he stood on the heights and 
she was left in the valley. They would never 
walk side by side again, as in the old, golden 
time. A stranger passed her at the moment, con- 
versing idly with an elderly gentleman, apparently 
a connoisseur. 

“Yes, an actual portrait, I am told,” said the 
critic, “and not flattered overmuch, either.” 

“ And he found her in New York? Lucky for 
him! He ought to kneel down and thank her !” 

“Yes; this piece of work makes his fortune. 
It is an assured success.” And the two men 
strolled away again. 

A blow had fallen upon Elsie Grey ; a strange, 
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new, hurt feeling benumbed her, and the look 
that crept into her blue eyes was simply piteous. 
For she saw the whole in a moment. This was no 
ideal work; its power and pathos were none of 
John Meminger’s; her rival stood there, looking 
down from the canvas upon her. Worst of all, 
she could not even hate her. A strong fascination 
lay in that rich face which was overshadowing 
her own life. She turned away with a swift 
shudder. The critic, who had returned to the 
picture, noted the slight movement and under- 
stood something of its meaning. “God help her,” 
he said, within himself; for he had a heart, after 
all. 

When John Meminger went up to Judge 
Eames’ to see Miss Grey, she was gone. He 
‘could only learn that she had set out for Vermont 
to visit friends there previous to the opening of 
her school; that two or three good situations had 
been offered her, and that it was uncertain which 
one she would accept. So he went home but little 
the wiser for his inquiries. To say truth, he was 


bitterly disappointed. Why had she acted in 
this way? Could she have found a new lover in 
Europe? Or was it only her sensitive pride, which 
he knew of old? 

It was late that night before he reached his 
lodgings. He had been hindered variously and 


most vexatiously delayed at the Brooklyn Ferry. 
In fact, he said to himself that he had been 
lucky to get home at all in safety, for two sts- 
picious-looking men had dogged him half way 
down Fulton Street. And this circumstance he 
had cause to recall within a few days. For he 
soon heard that Judge Eames’ house had been 
entered, and that the silver vase with the lovely 
Psyche—Elsie’s Psyche—had been taken, together 
with other valuables, The papers spoke of it 
simply as a burglary, resulting in the loss of 
family silver; but the Judge told him in confi- 
dence that bonds to a large amount and important 
papers had gone the way of the rest. The police 
were cautiously working up the case, with slight 
prospect of success. 

John Memingershared some of the artist super- 
stitions of his craft. It seemed to him as if the 
disappearance of the Psyche had some ominous 
connection with Elsie herself. ‘ Both gone,” he 
would mutter,'over and over again, in his ab- 
stracted moods; “ but I shall find them.” 

In fact, he had little difficulty in tracing Elsie, 
but he did not find her real self. She was no 
longer the happy, trustful girl of the olden time, 
whose life was a burst of sunshine and whose 
frank cordiality had never failed him. A quiet, 
icy veil shaded her sweetness and slowly be- 
numbed his warmer impulses. Cordiality cannot 
exist Jong on one side only. 

“Why, Elsie!” he pleaded, “you have brought 
home the chill of the Alps. Did you find the 





great foreign world a cold one? Poor little 
bird !” 

The tears sprung to her eyes. She had not lost 
her old sensitiveness, but was holding it in check 
with a mighty effort. Never did lover plead his 
cause more wisely or more eagerly, and never did 
lady set love aside with a more delicate hand, 
For some occult reason, past John Meminger’s 
comprehension, Elsie Grey would have none of 
him. He went home, disappointed and dispirited 
enough, yet not utterly cast down. He felt sure 
that she loved him still. 

Going back to the city, he set about his self- 
appointed task of tracing the silver. Judge 
Eames laughed at the idea of his forestalling the 
detectives, but advised him to call at Tiffany's 
and learn what private marks, if any, they placed 
on such ware. He was kindly received at the 
establishment, and, though learning little about 
their trade-marks, he did find out the history of 
the Psyche. It was not imported, as he had sup- 
posed, but the work of a foreign artisan—German, 
they thought—who had a small shop on Vesey 
Street. So to Vesey Street John Meminger at 
once betook himself. 

The old workman, whose name was Werner, and 
who received him somewhat sharply, was no mean 
artist. The various designs scattered about his 
poor rooms had a degree of merit, an evident 
power, which accounted for his employment at 
Tiffany’s. Had not young Meminger been him- 
self a fine critic, he would have found it impossi- 
ble to interview this keen-eyed, crabbed draughis- 
man. By degrees, however, the barrier of reserve 
which the old man had erected between them 
slowly gave way, and John Meminger found him- 
self the person interviewed. The stranger drew 
from him an account of the Psyche, the his- 
tory of his late attempts in the direction of art, 
and the fact of his pecuniary non-success. Slowly 
the idea dawned upon him that the German had 
known something of him before. In the matter 
of the robbery, however, the old man was not 
helpful. Stolen silver, he said, did occasionally 
come under his notice through the medium of his 
friend, the Jew Abrahams, next door; but his 
lovely Psyche, he added, with a sigh, was no doubt 
by this time in the melting-pot. 

Nevertheless, John Meminger, went away with 
the determination to keep a sharp watch on this 
old Werner and his friend Abrahams. The next 
time he presented himself in Vesey Street the old 
man put a bit of charcoal into his hand. “Let 
me see you draw,” said he. Carelessly enough, 
Meminger threw in the outline of a graceful 
figure suggested by his thought of Elsie Grey. 
“ Bien!” murmured a sweet voice behind him, 
and, looking up, he recognized Christine Valsedo, 
the original of his best picture. Yet, even in his 
delighted surprise, he was struck with the ex- 
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trewe pallor of her face and its lines of pain. In 
the effort to reach the chair he hastened to place 
for her she nearly fell to the floor. 

“My god-daughter is an invalid,” said the old 
man, in grave explanation. In a few moments 
more the spasm had passed off, and the Senorita 
was herself again. She smiled at young Memin- 
ger’s evident alarm, 

“You have a good heart, Monsieur,” said she, 
with a childlike frankness, strange in one so much 
awoman of the world. “And Father Werner is 
also most kind! It is the sunshine which takes 
away my pain.” 

The old man did, indeed, seem intensely de- 
yoted to his beautiful charge, and Meminger felt 
the warmth of this tender family life. It was like 
an interior by one of the Flemish masters. At 
his departure he begged leave to come again; but 
Father Werner only looked at his god-daughter, 
as if the invitation were not his to grant. Chris- 
tine herself gave answer: 

“You have painted my portrait, Monsieur, and 
that was well. Now you have come’ into our 
home—”’ She stopped suddenly, and her great 
eyes scanned him with searching force; the swift 
scrutiny made him think of a Judgment Day. 
Then a smile flashed out like a light on dark 
waters—“ I beg pardon, Monsieur,” she added ; 
“you are welcome.” 

Before long he was completely under her influ- 
ence. With those great, dark eyes fixed upon him 
he could deny her nothing. He told her his life- 
history—what little there was of it to tell—de- 
scribing Elsie Grey and his bootless search for 
the lost Psyche. The matter of the robbery 
roused her interest at once. She questioned him 
closely. 

“Who were the men whom you met on Fulton 
Street that night? Could you identify them ?” 

“TI could; but there seems no good grounds for 
connecting them with the robbery.” 

“Pardon me, but I think you said you had been 
calling upon Judge Eames that evening. The 
gang were, of course, watching that house and 
spotted you, supposing you one of the inmates. 
They wanted to make sure that you would not re- 
turn—as you might for something forgotten, per- 
haps—and so interrupt their job. Tell me, my 
friend, what were they like ?” 

As he described the taller man of the two 
Meminger thought he saw a gleam of suspicion 
flash up into her great eyes. 

“You know the man,” he cried. “You have 
some idea ?” 

“C'est & mot, mon idée!” she said, laughing 
mockingly. 

Day after day wore away, and John Meminger’s 
visits to Father Werner’s became a part of his 
life. Closer acquaintance only strengthened his 


admiration for the beautiful woman who made the! 





real centre of the household. She bore with equal 
patience the sharp, recurring shocks of pain—now 
increased in frequency—which marked her dis- 
order, a disease of the spine, and the irksome re- 
straint of an in-door life. At times she really 
lost the use of her limbs and was confined to her 
couch. Her disease had made terrible headway 
since the day he first met her. Her face had 
taken on a certain white calm, not its own before, 
but which only added to its power. Nothing 
seemed to overtask her mentally. She would dis- 
cuss the drawings of the various foreigners— 
mostly Germans—who visited Father Werner, 
with keen intelligence and exquisite perceptive- 
ness. She would dash fresh, bright, delicious 
meanings into the worn-out myth. of antiquity ; 
or sometimes originate a shower of dainty fancies 
in charcoal, delicate designs which looked as if 
they came from fairy-land. 

John Meminger fell into the habit of assisting 
the old artist at his work, and it was proof of the 
high favor in which he stood that Father Werner 
permitted this. One day he proposed to the 
young artist another change of profession, advis- 
ing him to give his whole attention to the art of 
designing for the silversmiths—“ Like the great 
Benvenuto Cellini,” murmured the Senorita. 

It was no mean sacrifice for the young man to 
make, though he knew that Father Werner spoke 
the truth in declaring that he could win wealth, 
and even fame, in this new career. It was really 
the prospect of being near Christine which finally 
led him to accept the old man’s proposal. 

Yet he was soon happy in his new occupation, 
and, moreover, found it profitable. He passed 
the greater part of his time in Vesey Street, grow- 
ing the more devoted to Christine as he saw her 
increasing need of sympathy. 

One warm day he took her out to drive in the 
Park; she seemed to enjoy it wonderfully. It 
was a lovely scene; thesunshine danced and glit- 
tered on the turf; merry faces and frequent ripples 
of laughter, here and there, proved that the general 
cheeriness was not unfelt by the great army of 
pleasure-seekers. A bright rose-leaf flush warmed 
Christine’s pale cheek, almost restoring the beauty 
of months ago. Morethan one glance of admira- 
tion greeted the fair invalid. Her companion, of 
course, did his best to amuse her, and Christine 
thought of it all as making one red-letter day in 
her sober life. 

Suddenly, as the horses made a quick turn in 
the winding road, they came upon Elsie Grey. 
In one glance at her, John Meminger was im- 
pressed anew with the daintiness, the elegance of 
the slight figure in its graceful attire; it was the 
old-time witchery that yet remained. They had 
met face to face—non-recognition would have 
been impossible. A bow, a word, and they had 
parted’; but the white haughtiness of Elsie’s had 
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spoken for itself and told all the recreant lover 
needed to know. 

“Jealous! of course! I see it all now!” thought 
he, as a flood of new ideas explained her stubborn 
refusal of him. He seemed again to hear her 
singing the old lines: 

“ My love is fair for me alone 
And for no other lady.” 

Christine also understood ; she buried her face 
in her hands; all the sweetness which had crept 
into her life of late—could she have strength to 
put it by forever? And to do this for the sake of 
a, weak, jealous girl, who doubted her lover—nay, 
even discarded him! What was Elsie Grey to 
her? 

They drove home silently; it was their last 
drive in the Park—Christine would never go 
again. But one day she came in eagerly, her 
brilliant face flushed, her eyes flashing fire. “TI 
have found your robber, Monsieur,” she said to 
John Meminger. “Is it not a stroke of fortune, 
or a providence, rather, a grace from the blessed 
saints, that I—poor, feeble, and sick, as I am— 
might be able to do you a service ?” 

Her gratitude to Meminger for the little kind- 
nesses he had shown her burst forth without stint. 
Her lonely life led her to value these attentions 
at a high price; they seemed to her like precious 

jewels! Why should she not thank him who had 
poured them at her feet? 

But it was too much for John Meminger. He 
forgot the intelligence she had brought, forgot 
Elsie, forgot everything! all but the sweet, suffer- 
ing face before him, the warm, loving heart. A 
tide of passion swept him away. 

“How can I help loving you, Christine?” he 
cried. ‘“ Indeed, I shall not try !” 

She turned upon him a look of unutterable sad- 
ness. 

“Monsieur! no, no! that is not well. The 
sunlight is yours, and for me is the shadow of 
death. See, the great ocean swells over yonder 
and I am in sight of it! Do not be terrified, 
Monsieur! I am not afraid! But Death is a 
jealous lover !” 

“ Jealous or not, Christine, this is too terrible. 
He cannot have you yet! I cannot spare you— 
cannot let you go!” 

The still, far-away look crept into her eyes and 
for a moment she did not speak. Then her words 
came, with their usual decisive gentleness: 

“You will go back to Mademoiselle Grey, my 
friend, and she will forgive. She does not under- 
stand now.” 

“Poor, jealous Elsie!" said Meminger. “She 
will not trust me.” 

* And has she not right?” Something in Chris- 
tine’s voice brought the inconsistency of his po- 
sition before the young man like a flash of light- 


“Nay, my friend ; were it permitted, you should 
choose between us two. But now it cannot be. The 
Lord hath sent His angel to forbid—His Angel 
of Death.” Her slender fingers made the sign o; 
the cross as she spoke. Then she slowly took up 
the words of the Psalmist: “‘1 look for the Lord, 
my soul doth wait for Him; in His word is my 
trust.’ ‘In Thy presence, O Lord! is the fullness 
of joy; at Thy right hand is pleasure forever- 
more.” 

And so John Meminger was silenced. He dared 
not say another word. 

The next day, however, he learned from the 
old man how she had made her discovery in the 
matter of the silver. In the course of a friendly 
visit at Father Abrahams’, one day, she had hap- 
pened to notice on a shelf a quaint silver porringer, 
which, the Jew said, had been sent to him for 
mending. She had examined it carelessly, noting, 
nevertheless, a peculiar mark which appeared on 
its bottom. Soon after, a man had passed their 
house who answered to the description Meminger 
had given‘of the person who dogged him on the 
night of the robbery. Her old idea recurred to 
her at once; for she knew that this man had mys- 
terious dealings with Father Abrahams. A second 
visit to the Jew, on a slight errand, revealed 
another bit of silverware, bearing the same mark 
as the first. 

“ A man brought it in yesterday to be mended,” 
said Father Abrahams himself. 

Her attention was now seriously aroused, and 
on reaching home she had drawn on a bit of 
paper a fac-simile of the mark, which was not so 
nearly obliterated on the second dish. This mark 
Meminger instantly recognized as that on one of 
the stolen pieces, It was old family silver which 
Judge Eames had inherited, and he had described 
its marks with lawyer-like accuracy. 

The clew was promptly given to the detectives, 
and in a few days Elsie Grey received the follow- 
ing letter: 


“My Dear Miss Grey :—The police have suc- 
ceeded in tracing most of the lost silver, and the 
thieves are in custody. You can, of course, iden- 
tify the pieces which belonged to you better than 
any one else. So pray come, prove possession, and 


claim your property. I will meet you to-morrow 
morning at eleven. 
“Yours, most cordially, 


“JosHua EAMEs.” 


Elsie Grey did not fail to keep this appoint- 
ment, and when she had emerged from the crowd 
at the ferry and found herself quietly walking 
along with the Judge, she began to question him 
further. He smiled on her benignly. ; 

“Tt is quite a little romance, Miss Grey,” said 





ning. He hung his head. 


he. “There is a young woman in the case, and 4 
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sharp one, too, She has used her eyes to some 
purpose this time, I take it! Yes, a foreigner—a 
Spaniard, I believe.” 

He went on telling her the particulars of the 
watter as far as the police were concerned, while 
they were slowly making their way down Vesey 
Street. At last they entered Father Werner's 
shop, where, among a heap of other articles, stood 
her long-lost Psyche. Elsie rushed toward it 
eagerly, and then stood still, her pleasure strangely 
nixed with pain. Her Psyche seemed like a 
yision of her happy past—would that old bright- 
ness ever return? Perhaps it would—perhaps 
this was an omen. Lost in these thoughts, the 
old man’s voice came to her, as if in a dream, 
Suddenly she awoke. 

“Where is the young woman, Mr. Werner ?” 
the Judge was asking, courteously; “we should 
like to thank her.” 

The old man slowly scrutinized his visitors in 
his grave way, then, softly opening a door, he 
bowed low to Klsie, saying : 

“Will the gracious lady enter ?” 

In a low, crimson chair sat Christine. Elsie 
Grey knew her at a glance and stopped on the 
threshold ; she was not prepared for this. Here 


was her rival —the woman she half loved, half 
hated, the woman who had stolen her lover. Yet 


she felt the hatred dying out, as the pallid face 
grew upon her. That look of pain made its own 
appeal, told its own story. ‘‘She is not of my 
world,” thought Elsie, as the commonplaces of 
greeting failed her and a stony embarrassment 
caught her in its mute grasp; and then came the 
strange, higher thought: ‘She is not of this 
world.” 

Christine was the first to speak. 

“We have great pleasure—the god-father and 
I—in restoring to you yourown. The fair Psyche 
must return. A soul lost—no, no! Santa Maria, 
it could not be !” 

A sudden pallor crossed her face as she spoke, 
like a gray shadow. Elsie was frightened. 

“You are very ill,” she said, timidly, drawing 
nearer; “is there nothing I can do?” 

“Not lost—no,” murmured Christine, as if to 
herself; then the spasm of pain passed off and 
she looked up brightly again. “No; a thousand 
thanks!” This in reply to Elsie’s proffer. “You 
are most kind; but the poor stranger goes on a 
long journey soon—to the blessed land of the 
saints and the holy angels! There is only to say 
adieu.” 

The sweet voice, the pathos in its simple appeal, 
Elsie never forgot in all the years that came after. 
She could not command her own voice to answer. 

“Nay, do not grieve !” said Christine, gently. 
“It is the end of pain, the final grace of the good 
God.” Then, after 2 moment’s silence, she went 


on, softly: “ And that poor lover of thine, thou 
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wilt pity and forgive. I did not take him from 
thee knowingly. He is good and compassionate, 
like thee! Thou canst understand his pity, his 
care for one like Christine. Thou wouldst have 
dune the same.” 

“Tndeed I should,” said Elsie, honestly, in a 
storm of self-reprouch. “ May we not be friends 
now? May I not come to see you again ?” 

“If God will,” whispered Christine, with whi- 
tening lips, as the entrance of Father Werner and 
the Judge broke off their short interview. 

Not many days afterward John Meminger pre- 
sented himself at the house of the Judge, inyuir- 
ing for Miss Grey. Except for that momentary 
meeting in the Park, it was the first time Elsie 
Grey had seen him since her jealous refusal of 
him, The change in his face startied her, the 
lines of suffering were so evident; she began to 
realize for the first time that his connection with 
Christine had been a tragedy. Her own little 
jealousies faded into ins'gnificance, even to her- 
self, as she watched his haggard features and 
thought of the pain she had seen in the wonder- 
ful eyes of the dying girl. How miserable, how 
selfish she had been! How much she had pitied 
herself—how little she had helped others! She 
felt her own weakness at this bitter moment—her 
lack of power to strengthen or save. 

Yet the warm-hearted, womanly instinct within 
her must express itself none the less. She went 
up to John Meminger eagerly, in her own impul- 
sive way, with the same question she had asked 
Is there 
anything that I can do?” 

His answer came at once. “ Yes, indeed! You 
can come to me, my darling, for comfort and the 
old love.” 

And Elsie was only too glad to do so—glad to 
leave behind the sad experience of the last year 
and its dark mistrust—to feel that its loneliness 
would not be hers again. 

Suddenly she looked up from her nestling-place 
in her lover’s arms. 

“ And Christine Valsedo?”’ 

“Ts at peace, now. She died this morning.” 

CaRo.ineE D. Swan. 





Qur FELLOwW-MEN.—We think that the world 
is full of commonplace human beings, and that 
genius and power and heroism and romance and 
beauty are exceptional and rare, just because we 
know so little about the real lives and characters 
of our friends and neighbors. We are familiar 
enough with their faces, perhaps; but how much 
do we know of their inner strivings, their hopes 
and fears, their motives and principles? We may 
safely assert that the more thoroughly we come to 
understand the inner lives of our fellow-men, the: 
less disposed we shall be to call them common- 
place. 
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HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY, 


By E:xta RopmMan CHURCH. 


INTRODUCTORY PAPER. 

HERE is always a fascination about money- 
T making. hose who have unfulfilled desires 

which money could gratify—and few have 
not—while placed beyond the necessity of work- 
ing’for daily bread, cunstantly feel the need of an 
increased income. “I hate this constant striving 
to make one dollar do the work of two,” says a 
member of this large class, “and I do wish I 
could make some money in a quiet way.” 

Possibly if the partition: wall were removed be- 
tween her own house and the next one, she would 
read with astonished eyes the solution to her 
puzzle, and feel the truth of the saying that one- 
half the world do not know how the other half 
live. Mrs. 8, for instance, has a well-appointed 
house, with two servants aud a particularly weil- 
laid table, where the most casual dropper in can 
be sure of a thoroughly good breakfast, dinner. or 
tea; and Miss L lives in good style, with her 
parents, brothers, and sisters, dresses remarkably 
well, and has a general air of prosperity. Both 
of these ladies earn with their own hands the 
neat little sum of from four hundred to six hun- 
dred dollars per annum; and yet the fact is 
scarcely whispered even in the precincts of their 
own family circles. 

Miss T, again, a middle-aged single lady, the 
trump card of whose wardrobe is an almost 
threadbare India shawl, always boards in a fash- 
ionable house and appears well on all occasions, 
apparently with no visible means of support be- 
yond the pittance supplied by a rich relative. Of 

‘one and all, the Exchange for Woman’s Work 
and various private patrons could a tale unfold of 
the marvels accomplished by deft fingers in the 
way of embroidery, china painting, and the last 
new fad, whatever it may he, that comes under the 
general head of fancy work. Their friends’ houses 
would long ago have been full to overflowing with 
tidies, clock-scarfs, screens, and dainty cups and 
plates, had they been intended for gratuitous 
presentation—an idea of the unsuspecting who 
wonder no less at their benevolence than at their 
industry, and envy them for being able to spend 
so much time in these elegant occupations. 

There is another class who are daily workers— 
half-paid school-teachers, copyists, literary 
drudges, ladies who give lessons (often few and 
far between) in music and the kindred arts, others 
who waste eyes and nerves on interminable fine 
sewing “for a few friends ;” toilers in all sorts of 
Jaborious occupations which yield very inadequate 
returns for the labor expended; and in many 
cases easier, and often more congenial, work would 
bring a larger income with far less outlay. Not 
that any regular returns in the way of money- 
making can be expected without effort, industry, 
and perseverance; but the necessary energy must 
be directed into the right channel. 

When a woman who knows herself to be not 
deficient in capacity and a fair amount of business 
talent still finds herself unsuccessful in the par- 


| ticular occupation upon which she has entered, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the work she has 
selected is not the best work for her, and that 
fresh fields and pastures new may hold the solu- 
tionof her problem. The rolling stone that gath- 
ers no moss should not be allowed to block up 
the way to a more promising departure, for a 
moss-grown rock is suggestive only of masterly 
inactivity. : 

A practical writer on Woman’s Work says: 
“There is an increasing demand for productive 
labor; and before one can compel the world to 
serve her she must be prepared to cater to this 
demand. A few incidents, which I gathered from 
a report of the New York Women’s Exchange, 
will illustrate my meaning. An English lady, a 
music teacher, came to New York, recommended 
by the historian Froude, to pursue her vocation. 
She failed to secure pupils. Finally, when it 
seemed that tiie threatening wolf could no longer 
be kept in abeyance, she was offered twelve dol- 
lars per week as biscuit-maker for a restaurant 
connected with that Society, which position she 
accepted and successfully filled. Another woman 
wrote to the Society that she had some skill in 
cutting out and making toy animals of flannel. 
She was asked to try to make a Jumbo. She did 
so, and received more orders than she could fill in 
a given time, 

“T read an account the other day of a young 
lady whose family had met with reverses when 
she was quite young, who, as soon as she became 
old enough to find that money did not always 
come at the beck of desire, told her friends she 
was going to make a quantity of pickles and pre- 
serves of different kinds, which she wished to 
sell. She met with considerable success, and to- 
day her reputation has spread so far that she does 
a very large business, while her profits are said to 
reach the sum of three or four thonsand dollars 
yearly. She also has a sister, whose skill in mak- 
ing cake is becoming widely and favorably known. 
Another woman in Brooklyn noticed that her 
fish-balls were especially relished by her family 
and guests. An insufficient income, I suppose, 
induced her to offer these products of her skill for 
sale; and as a result she now employs several 
persons to furnish her many customers with this 
popular breakfast dish.” 

Year by year, as the tide of luxury advances, 
artificial wants increase ; and the tact to seize upon 
some little opportunity at hand will often yield an 
unexpected harvest. A discouraged girl once ex- 
claimed: “Do anything. indeed! I should like 
to know what ‘anything’ is in my case. Jt is’so 
easy for Mrs. B to say that ‘ opportunities are 
always at hand if we look for them’—I don’t see 
where I can look.” 

The opportunities had reference to money- 
making, and the range certainly did not seem 4 
very extended one. The speaker was seventeen 
years old and alive to her finger-tips with an ar- 
dent, burning desire to cultivate the artistic gift 
that was in her and to take at least one term of 
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instruction from the capable teacher who had just 
arrived to take charge of the drawing-class at the 
Seminary. But tuition in the ordinary branches 
was quite as much as her hard-working parents 
pe afford, and there was nothing over for accom- 
plishments. P 

“What can I do,” said the perplexed girl to a 
practical friend, “to get that fifty dollars? for it 
will cost every cent of it, with materials and all 
the rest.” 

Then came the reply already quoted, and it set 
Hattie to thinking. It was autumn, and she 
glanced, for inspiration, from earth to sky. “O 

rtunities” did not seem to grow anywhere within 
a reach, until, suddenly, the hard, rough balls of 
the sweet-gum treestruck her with asense ofbeauty, 
and she decided, forthwith, to try an experiment. 

The would-be artist procured a common wooden 

bowl, of medium size painted it brown,and glued 
on the ornament of Nature's own carving. Then 
she varnished the whole two or three times, and 
when finished it looked very much like some 
quaint piece of East-Indian workmanship. Three 
holes bored at even distances near the edge, to 
brown cords tied in them—said cords being united 
at the top—completed this hanging receptacle for 
plants. 
Brackets were also made, of cdd shape and or- 
namented in the same way; other baskets for 
plants or for anything, and a long-shaped one, for 
a bulb-garden, was a splendid success. 

Gradually, these articles were all sold in the 
adjacent city at good prices; and then there were 
no more sweet-gum balls. But there were crisp 
notes in Hattie’s treasury, and there was a joyous 
pupil at the Seminary, who plied her brush to 
such good purpose that, as her teacher said, she 
seemed to take no steps in art—they were all 
strides. There is a saying that “genius will 
study ;” it will also create bridges over difficulties 
in the way of studying. 

When the enterprising country girl arrived at 





the honor of an exhibitor, her first picture was a 
quiet autumn scene, with tre gorgeously blended 
green and crimson of the sweet-gum tree in the 
foreground. She called her picture “ Stepping- 
stones ;’ for there was a brook, with stones on 
which to cross it; but she was probably thinking 
more of those rough balls than of the brook; for 
without the balls there would have been no artist, 
and without the artist the balls would not have 
been made into things of beauty. 

All who aspire to money-making have not sweet- 
gum trees at hand; but few are without access t» 
some unsuspected mine that can be worked equally 
well. The most common lack is that of the faculty 
of observation and readiness to adapt means to an 
end. Opportunities are always at hand if we look 
for them, and a little ingenuity will accomplish 
wonders with what seems to ordinary eyes most 
unpromising material. 

These opportunities will be found to vary with 
conditions; for those who are fettered in one way 
are free in another, and the city resident has many 
advantages, in the way of seeing and hearing 
things, as well as a ready market, which the 
dweller in rural districts does not possess. But, 
on the other hand, the country offers space, re- 
tirement, and comparative leisure, and it is pur- 
posed, in these sketches, to give suggestions and 
examples for both classes and to show that no 
woman of ordinary acquirements, who can com- 
mand the requisite time, need suffer the daily 
pinchings of an insufficient income. 

The subjects discussed will include the varions 
resources of art—painting, embroidery, photo- 
graph-coloring of the higher order, carving, fur- 
nishing, etc.; designing, of various kinds, resources 
of the housekeeper, agriculture, horticulture, 
floriculture, bee-keeping, pou try+keeping, siik- 
worm raising, legitimate speculation in compara- 
tively new paths, and other praetical employments 
to be illustrated, as far as possible, by.exampies 
from real life. : 
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Gharacley 


ES, Miss Jones, as I wuz a tellin’ Miss Short 
an’ Jerushy Snodgrass t’other day when they 
come to see me an’ giv’ me “Glad yer home 

ag’in,” me an’ Urier hed a very pleasant jaunt. I 
think we both feel perked up by it. 

But jest as in natur’ ye can’t hev one endless 
day’ o’ sunshine, so ye can’t when yer off on a 
jaunt, no more nor when yer to home, hev every- 
thing move along as smooth as ef it wuz iled. 
Ther’s a sayin’ that “every sweet hez its bitter to 
it.” I know what the meanin’ o’ the sayin’ is, but 
it allers ’peared to me it was jinin’ the wrong 
words. ’Pears to me it ort to be, “Every sweet 
hez its sour,” fur ther ’pears to be suthin’ in the 
very constichusion of sweet things that makes ’em 
turn sour mighty easy. An’ the sour is allers the 
kind that is exackly opposite to the sweet that 
wuz. 

Now, I don’t think ther’s nothin sweeter in this 








world nor a nice home wher the ‘family, an’ everv- 
body ’t comes into it gits along comfortable an’ 
pleasant like. But ‘jest set’em by the ears, an’ 
it’s wuss nor Bedlam. I .couldn’t help a feelin’ 
that way when me an’ Drier went to see my old 
friend, Serepty Brown—Serepty Perkins, it is 
now. We'd hed a powerful nice time a visitin’ in 
the neighborheed o’ the Moores, as I wus a tellin’ 
Miss Short an’ Jerushy the day I told ’em about 
the farmin’ club, They told ye about it? Well, 
I’m glad they did. Me an’ Urier wants the neigh- 
_ to git interested in hevin’ a farmin’ club 
ere. 

As I wuz a sayin’, me an’ Urier hed a oncom- 
mon nice time ther; but when our visit wuz out 
with them, we went on several mile furder to see 
Serepty. 

Serepty an’ John Perkins lives not fur from a 
place called “La Gro.” They tell me that means 
‘The Great.” This place is preat in its own 

P 


mind, sure. It is nuther a small place nor a big 
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city, an’, bein’ nuther one nor t’other, on course it | 
puts on airs o’ the biggest one, jest like some folks | 
as is puther upper ten nor lower six. When yer| 
sure 0’ the groun’ ye stan’ on, ye never hey to be 
a prancin’ roun’ fur to try it. Well, on course, 
the folks in La Gro must do as the folks atween | 


the hot walls of cities does, an’ so they must hev | 


summer boardin’ out o’ town, no matter ef they’re 
six or eight deep in a room, 


John Pe 


they hev 


house onto it that Serepty’s father built fur her, | 


yit they don’t seem to git along the easiest in ther 
money matters, thongh John Perkins is a man 
that will keep up a sort o’ outside show o’ livin’. 
This year Serepty thort she’d take a few summer 
boarders, an’ “therby hangs the tail,” as the say- 
in’ is. 

Among the boarders wuz a old couple an’ ther 
darter. The old couple ’peared ruther a bad 
match, far while he wuz a straightforrid sort of a 
man, simple in his ways, his wife trigged herself 
out in a heap’ o’ airs, an’ seemed to jine in with 
her darter in all her notions. The darter hed 
tuck quite a trainin’ in musick at a obsarvatory, | 
think she called it, an’ she singed in a way as me 


an’ Urier never heered afore—the upper-attic | 
stile, I think she called it—an’ it did ’pear to be | 


in the upper attic one minute, when she’d be a 
screechin’ high enough fur to split her throat, an’ 
in’ the lower cellar the nixt, when she’d come 
down with a great swoop like an’ make the sound 
‘pear to come from as fur down as her shwurt ribs. 
Urier didn’t like her singin’, but I sez to him, 
sez I: 

“ Urier, mebbe it’s ’cause we don’t understan’ 
this high-falutin’, jimmy-flue kind o’ singin’. 
Melbbe it’s cause, as she sez, our ears hezn’t bin 
cultivated,” sez I. 

But Urier wuz firm sot agin it, an’ sez he: 

“ Betsy, is it bein’ cultivated to git onnatteral ? 
Upper-attic musick may be very good of its kind, 
but it’s my ’pinion it’s a very poor kind, 
the kind is ever so good, I don’t like her onnate- | 
ral way of singin’ of it,” sez he. 


Ef ther’s any one thing Urier is fond of, it’s | 


putty singin’ in a soft, meltin’ voice. I think our 
Lily Marget’s goin’ to hev jest the kind of a sing- 
in’ voice Urier likes. 

Urier’s a man of putty decided mind, an’ firm | 
in his way of expressin’ hisself; but I never 
knowed Urier to use hard words agin enybody or 
enything ’at he didn’t like. Ef he found he wuz | 
gittin’ too fur that way, he’s allers hed a way of 
summin’ of it all up like, as he’d smile a little an’ 
Say: 

“ Ef ther’s enything in this world I do despise, | 
it’s one thing more nor another !” 

So when me an’ him wuz expressin’ ourselves | 
about this singin’ bizness, them’s the words he | 
wound up with, an’ we both larfed. Ye see, while 
they don’t say nothin’, they say a right smart, too. 
That’s the pint to ’em, 

Ther’s a savin’, “ Every Jack hez his Jill,” but 
in this case Jill hed her Jack. Ther wuz a young 
feller among the boarders that wuz her match fur 
airs, but his’n wuz about his ancestors. ’Peared as 
ef he could never git done a talkin’ about his 
family connections. And, of course, he wanted us 





to understan’ he hed a great claim to respectability 
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rkins isn’t none o’ the strongest, an’ | 
isn’t very forehanded to menage, an’ so, though | a thinkin’ too well o’ her musick. 
a putty smart place, an’ a good big | her mother ’d be a settin’ on the sofy a lookin’ the 


But ef | 


| terity. 


on ther account. He sed he hed blue blood int 
him, but from the look o’ his hair an’ his face | 
‘lowed his blood wuz mebbe about as red as enny 
0’ ourn. He paid great respecks to Miss Aurely 


| Emmett—that’s her that singed upper attic. He’ 


stan’ by the pianner an’ turn her musick fur her 
an’ clap his han’s together in a putty sort o’ way 
when she wuz done; an’ she’d sort o’ roll the 


| northwest corner o’ her eye up at him an’ giv her 


han’ a sort o’ little sweep ’at ’peared to say he wuz 
All this time 


picter o’ satisfaction an’ contentment, while he: 
father ’d ginerally be a settin’ out on the porch a 
talkin’ with John Perkins or Urier. But no mat- 
ter what wuz did, this young feller would hey 
suthin’ fetched in about his people, He sed the 
family hed ther coat 0’ arms that they preserved ; 
but jest what kind of a coat that wuz I didn’t 
know. 

“T feel,” sez he, in speakin’ to me one day, 
“that I hev great reason to be proyd o’ my ances- 
tors,” sez he. 

“Yes,” sez I, “that is very nice. An’ how 
does yer ancesters feel about you ?” sez I. 

Jest then Aurely Emmett struck into one o’ her 
upper-attic screaches, an’ I couldn't jest hear 
whether he sed nothin’ or not; an’ Miss Emmett, 
Aurely’s mother, tuck a little spell o’ coughin’, 
an’ asked Clarence Purseval (that wuz the name 
o’ the young man with ancestors) to please to git 
| her a little water. 
| Ye kin see, Miss Jones, that with a woman a 
| puttin’ on airs ‘count o’ her darter, an’ the 
| darter taken to herself airs about her musick, an’ 
| a young feller flauntin’ airs about his people, the 
air through the house would git putty well stirred 
up. But this wuzn’t all. A young girl that wuz 
a friend of Aurely’s hed left her home in a big 
city, a good piece away (in the “ East,” she sed, 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
with a sort o’ percise way), an’ she’d come to La 


Gro to spend the “ hot term,” as she called it, in 
the kentry, meanin’ by that that La Gro was the 
kentry. But as Aurely’s folks must go to the ken- 
try, too, they fetched her along fur two or three 


| weeks “tn the kentry.” 


Well, Aer airs wuz about where she was bornt 
an’ raised; an’ I don’t know but that’s wuss nor 
airs about yer forefathers, fur it stan’s to reason 
that ef yer forefathers wuz the right sort o’ people 
they'd send ther good traits on down to ther pors- 
In a manner, porsterity's a kind o’ index 
to the book writ an’ printed ginerations back. | 
couldn’t help a thinkin’, in the case o’ Clarence 
Purseval that book wuz yaller backed, with red 
letters onto it, an’ full o’ picters inside o’ peacocks 
an’ parrots; an’ what wuz writ in it wuz about 
the best way to make shoddy eloth an’ gild pewter 
so as to make it look like gold or silver. 

But this thing o’ pridin’ yerself about the per- 
tickler spot o’ the airth ye happen to be bornt in 


| is about as sensible as it wonld be fur a chicken 
| to pride itself on the pertickler corner o’ the barn 


it wuz hatched in, when the hull barn wuz built 
by one man. That would be wuss nor admirit’ 
the long, bright feathers of its father or feelin’ its 
heart swell with pride when it heered him crow. 
But pps ead Hopkins didn’t think so, Her talk 
wuz all about wher she wuz raised, which, accord- 
in’ to her tell, must ha’ been the sparrowgrass 
bed o’ the world, The climate wuz finer an’ the 
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water waz better an’ the scenery wuz grander nor 
eny Whers else. 

“It’s a’most a wonder,” sez I, “that ye wuzn’t 
afeard to leave sich @ place, count o’ yer health, 
to say nothin’ about sich great attractions to keep 
ye,” sez I. “When folks change a finer fur 
a wuss Climate,” sez I, “they run the risk o’ gettin’ 
the ager powerful strong, and the ager’s a pestiffer- 
ous kind o’ sickness that makes ye mighty weak,” 
sez I, 

She didn’t jest answer that, but fell to talkin’ 
to Aurely an’ Clarence about how much better the 
people wuz edicated “in the East” an’ how much 
more correcter ther manner o' speakin’ wuz. 

“That must be a great satisfaction to ’em,” sez 
I. “I used to hear my sister, Mirandy Ann, a 
gittin’ her grammar lessons, an’ I picked up some 
that way. One idee wuz about settin’ yer words 
together correct, an’ it does beat all what a differ- 





ence it makes in the meanin’; an’ to get at 
yer right meanin’ is the main use o’ words, I | 
reckon,” sez I, “though I suppose Eastern people | 
would consider ‘calkelate’ a better word nor | 
reckon,” sez I. 

“But it alters yer meanin’ wonderful,” sez I, 
“to git yer words sot together wrong,” sez I. “1 
mind onet me an’ Urier wuz a talkin’ about the 
ways o’ different kinds o’ birds, an’ Uurier sez to | 
me, sez he: 

“* Ye ort to ha’ seen a fight I saw when I wuz 
asettin’ over to Murphy’s atween robins and black - 
birds,’ sez he. 

“*Who wuz a fi 

“Who was fightin’ ? 
blackbirds,’ sez he. 

“*Q)? sez I, “1 thort ve sed ye wuz a sittin’ over 
to Murphy’s atween robins an’ blackbirds,’ sez I. 

“Me an’ Urier hez allus hed a pleasant way o’ 
jokin’ a little now an’ then,” sez I to Serapheny, 
when I wuz a tellin’ her this; “but we are allers 
keerful not to git a sting into the words,” sez I, | 
“an’ that’s better nor to git yer words sot together 
correct,” sez 1; “jest as in religion it’s better to 
hev grace nor to understan’ how to talk about it,” 
sez I. Jest then Aurely looked out, an’ sez slie: 

“ What a beautifil sunset!’ sez she. 

“You should see the stin set in the East,” sez 
Serapheny, in her measured sort o’ way. 

“TI thort the sun set in the West,” says Henry, | 
Serepty’s second boy. He wuz a kind o’ sassy 
feller to speak sometimes, an’ I ‘lowed he’d got a 
little disgusted at Serapheny, mebbe. Ther’s a) 
steam mill clost to Serepty’s, an’ that same evenin’, 
when the whistle blowed at six fur the men to 
stop workin’, Henry hed sed: 

“Ther’s the whistle.” 

“That whistle seems to be a very prominent | 


ghtin’ ” sez I. 
i Why, I sed robins an’ 








| airs about is religion. 


shade went with this an’ how some colors needed 
a certain kind o’ light to show how delicate they 
wuz, an’ about ther trains an’ sich, an’ I wouldn't 
ha’ tuck so much notice to it, I reckon, ef I hadn’t 
seen ’em makin’ game over the dress of a young 
woman, the darter 0’ one o’ the neighbors, that I 
knowed to be one o’ the best o’ young wimmen. 
She’d come over to see Serepty an’ call on her 
friends that wuz a visitin’ her (that wuz me an’ 
Urier), an’ we’d all bin a settin’ out on the long 
porch in the cool of the evenin’ when she come. 
When she wuz gone I heered this young woman 
who tuck airs about her close (Florimel Flemingo, 
by name) a makin’ some remarks about her dress. 
At that, I jest turned my cheer a little toward her, 
an’ sez I; 

“No; that dress ye’re a speakin’ about isn’t 
quite as putty as some I’ve seed, an’ it duzn’t fit 
her exact; but, then, it isn’t her best,” sez I; “she 
wears one beautiful garment,” sez I, “an’ that’s 
the garment of a meek an’ quiet sperit,’ sez I, 
“an’ its color jest suits her an’ it fits her to per- 
fection. Ye can’t see all the beauty of it, though, 
in the light in which ye hev to look at it here,” 
sez I. “But when ye git up there,” sez I, a 
pointin’ up, “the light o’ that place ’l! bring out 
the beauty wonderful, an’ ye’ll be surprised to see 
the minglin’ of soft tints an’ rich colors,” sez |, 
“an’ how beautiful she’ll look in it.” Then I riz 
an’ sed “ Good-night !” an’ me an’ Urier went in. 

It pears to me one o’ the poorest thifigs to put 
on airs about is poor health. An’ yit we hed one 
o’ that sort there. Jest imagine a sick turkey or 
a spavined horse a takin’ airs to itself ’cause it 
wuzn’t well! An’ yit we had one there that 
prided herself on bein’ delicate, an’ from what she 
sed it wuz plain she thort that kind o’ delicacy a 
mark o’ refinement. 

But I think jest a little the wust thing to take 
Ther wuza young preacher 
ther, the brother o’ the voung woman with the 
rich father, an’ his father hed concluded to make 
a minister outo’ him. ’Pears to me some preachers 
is made by masheenery, like ye might make a ax- 


| handle, only it’s a more compelcated bizness an’ 
|takes longer; fur after the raw material is put 


into the mill that they call a “Siminary,” I be- 


| lieve, it hez to be ground around and skewed and 


turned for about three year afore it’s turned out 
and labeled “ preacher.” An’ preachers made 
in this way an’ hevin’ no higher callin’ nor ther 
father’s pocketbook or ther own desire to hev a 
respectable callin’, hez to be labeled, or ye’d never 
know ’em. 

Well, this wuz the kind Florime!’s brother 
wuz He wuzn't quite through in the mill vet; 
I b’lieve he hed one more vear to be ground an’ 


affair here,” sez Serapheny. “TIT am so accus-| skewed, but he wuz “licensed ;” so the minister 
tomed to them in the city where I came from in| in Serepty’s neighborhood, a good, quiet man an’ 
the East, that I never observe this one unless some | the soul o’ meekness, hed asked him, out 0’ kind- 
one speaks about it,” sez she. | ness, to fill his pulpit fur him that Sunday morn- 
“ Are they all engaged in the mannfacture of | in’—the one Sunday we wuz with Serepty an’ 
wooden nutmegs?” sez Henry. | Thomas. Well, I reckon now he come about as 
Ye ort to ha’ seen her scow! at that boy! Ef she | near fillin’ it as anybody that could ha’ bin got. 
got that look from reflectin’ the sunset in the East| Young preachers is a good deal like young doc- 
it must ha’ bin a putty fierce sort o’ sunset. |tors. The pills of a young doctor is a goin’ to cure 
There woz another young woman among ’em, | all manner o’ disease, an’ he must air all the high- 
an’ her airs ‘peared to be about her father’s money | soundin’ terms he got in his college. So a young 
an’ her fine close. She’d jine in with Serapheny | preacher must air all his theology, whether one 0’ 
an’ Aurely an’ they’d talk about ther dress an’ | his hearers is helped toa better life or not. So 
how becomin’ this color wuz and how nice that! this Theobald Flamingo ’peared to think, an’ he 
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reached a sermon about the fineness o’ the divid- 
in’ line atween man’s free agency an’ the eternal 
purposes of an’ awful an’ severe au’ jest God, who 
wuz yit the soul o’ tenderness an’ love, an’ did 
everything fur His own glory. I couldn’t help a 
thinkin’ that ef that wuz the feelin’ that wuz back 
o’ all His works, that it wuzn’t very much like 
the principles the Lord teeched to His disciples 
when He sed, “ Take no thought fur yerselves.” 

Well, Theobald pranced about from one eend o’ 
the pulpit to the other, a rollin’ up his eyes one 
minit an’ assumin’ a awful scowl the nixt; then 
smilin’ a look o’ pleasant encouragement to his 
hearers, an’ the nixt a warnin’ of ‘em in tones o’ 
thunder an’ with a face full o’ awfulness, agin 
runnin’ the risk o’ meetin’ the wrath o’ God, till 
1 felt powerful oncomfortable, as ef suthin’ dis- 
rispectful might ha’ bin sed agin my father. 





Afore Theobald hed tegun his prancin’ an’ | 
preachin’, he hed “made a prayer,” as they say, | 
an’ I guess it wuz putty much o’ his makin’, fur | 


the Sperit didn’t pear to hey much to do with it. 
Howasever, in this prayer he hed told the Lord a 
heap o’ things that He might ha’ bin both pleased 
an’ sorry to hear. Fust place, he told the Lord 
that we all lived in a lan’ o’ Gospel light an’ lib- 
erty, an’ what a blessin’ it wuz, a thankin’ Him fur 
such a special favor, when the heathen, who wuz 
as good by natur as we an’ fur better by practis, 
wuz a settin’ in midnight darkness. 

“ Well,” thinks I, quiet to myself like, “that 
isn’t a sayin’ much fur the Gospel light, after all, 
ef the heathen’s better by practis without it nor 
we air with it” 

Then he told the Lord how none o’ us wuz eny- 
thing but wounds an’ bruises an’ putrifyin’ sores ; 
that we wus all onsoundness an’ there wuz no 
good in us, an’ I thort about that Seripter that 
sez, “Is ther no balm in Gilead? Is ther no phy- 
sician ther? Why, then, is the health o’ the 
darter o’ my people not recovered ?’—plainly 
meanin’ that the reason people wuz in such a bad 
fix, speritually, wuz because they didn’t go to the 
Great Physician and stick clost to His prescrip- 
tions, the main one o’ which is obedience. 

Well, when meetin’ broke we went home, an’ 
Theobald an’ Thomas an’ Urier sot down in the 
porch. Us wimmin tuck off our bunnets, an’ we 





Religions 


SHUNNING EVILS AS SINS AGAINST 
GOD. 


T is a most significant fact that by far the 
| larger portion of the Ten Commandments are 

in the form of prohibitions. They do not tell 
us what we ‘must do, but what we must refrain 
from doing. They say,* Thou shalt no kill,” 
“Thon shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou shalt 
not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
“Thou shalt not covet.” There can be no accident 
in the nse of this phraseology in that brief sum- 
marv of their obligations to Him and one another 
which our Heavenly Father gives to His chil- 
dren. The manifest reason why His wishes should 
assume the negative form of expression is that 


} 


| flesh,” sez I. 








went out an’ sot down too. Theobald ’peared in 
a very solemn frame o’ mind, an’ putty soon begun 
a hummin’ of a hymn to hisself, not appearin’ to 
notice none o’ us. Putty soon he come to a verse 


that sed : 


“ Corruption, earth, and worms, 
Shall well refine this flesh, 
Till my triumphant spirit comes 
To put in on afresh.” 


When he wuz done a singin’ it I drawed my 
cheer round a little an’ sez I: : 
“It’pears to me,” sez I, “that the man that 
writ that hymn hed more religion nor he hed 
practical jedgment. Now it’s plain to be seen,” 


sez I, “that he hed a comfortable hope that 


enough o’ his mortal remains would escape the 
devourin’ o’ the worms fur his soul to git comfort- 
ably into an’ live in through eternity; but ef he'd 
understood the natur o’ corruption an’ worms,” 
sez I, “ he’d never hev writ about ther refinin’ his 
’ll never furgit his look. It wuz 
fust dazed like, that a woman should express her- 


| self on sich a pint, an’ then horror at the risk I’d 


run my soul into by it. Jest then we wuz called 
to dinner. 

But lawz! Miss Jones, I couldn't tell ye nigh 
all. But atween Aurely’s upper-attie an’ Clar 
ence’s ancesters an’ Florimel’s fine close an’ Miss 
Grimshaw's pains an’ akes an’ Theobald’s piety, 
the airs o’ that house kept everything oncomfort- 
able, an’ ef ever ther wuz a person I felt sorry 
fur it wuz Serepty Perkins. The poor woman 
wuz most worrited out o’ her life. 

How did she come to git so many o’ that kind, 
did ye say? 

Well, ye see they wuz all friends an’ hed made 
up a sort o’ club, all to come to one place, an’ 
Serepty hed never sot eyes on ’em afore. They'd 
made all ther bargain by writin’. ; 

But ef ever I seed the importance o’ leadin’ a 
straightforrid life, an’ bein’ outside what ye wuz 
inside, it wuz then. Ye may take a skeleton an’ 
dress it all up on the outside an’ make it look 
wonderful nice, an’ itll hev the appearance of a 
human bein’; but it’ll be a skeleton after all’s sed 
an’ done. So, sez I, be yerself. That’ the mind o’ 


Betsy Bopk1y. 
Reading. 


men are naturally inclined to commit the evils 
which are thus forbidden, and that therefore the 
beginning of their progress toward Heaven must 
be made by shunning them in affection, thought, 
and deed. They must abstain not only from the 
outward act of murder, but from all feelings of 
anger and hatred, which, unchecked, would lead 
to it, and in which, therefore, the spirit of murder 
lies concealed. Impure thoughts and imagina- 
tions must be shunned, as well as overt unchastity 
The command, “Thou shalt not steal,” should 
mean to us that every species of dishonesty and 
fraud, every lurking desire to dispossess ow 
neighbor of the good things which belong to him, 
is a deadly evil to be departed from. “ Thou 






shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor” 
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is aimed at every form of insincerity and untruth, 
fulness. The precepts in relation to coveting 
show on the very surface of the letter the neces- 
sity of guarding our hearts and minds against all 
envious and other evil desires. 

Far deeper meanings than any of these may be 
found in the Ten Commandments; but these must 
be obvious to every one, and will serve as an 
illustration of the principle that the shunning of 
evil is pointed out as the primary duty of life. 
When we take into account the fact that the Lord 
gave the Commandments, and that in obeying or 
disobeying them we obey or disobey Him, we may 
see plainly that they were intended to establish 
between Him and ourselves a direct personal 
relationship, For this reason they are called a 
covenant—that is, a mutual compact or agreement, 
which constitutes a bond of union. Promises and 
obligations on both sides are involved in them. 
The Lord, on His part, gives assurance to men of 
eternal blessedness, provided they, on their part, 
shun the evils which are prohibited. 

Let us now consider how this doctrine may be 
applied to all our duties and relations. Too often 
the impression has prevailed, even if the belief 
has not been openly avowed, that religion was a 
matter of Sabbath-day worship and not of every- 
day practice. Men have said that what was theo- | 
retically right could not be successfully brought 
down into the actual experience of life, and have 
thus justified themselves for departing from the 
straight path. They have declared in effect that 
it was well enough to pray that the [.ord’s will 
might be done on earth as it is done in Heaven, | 
but as for attempting to do it inany such manner, 
that was quite impossible. Not so can those rea- 
son who are in the effort to shun evils as sins 
against God. They will not ask what men may 
say or think, but only what is right in the Lord’s 
sight. Wherever they go, and in whatever occu- 
pation they may be engaged, the thought of Him 
will go with them, and, regardless of the external 
consequences to themselves, they will set before 
them the single purpose of shunning all things 
which He considers sinful 

In this way, and no other, can they exercise 
true charity toward the neighbor ; for whatever is 
sin against God is sin against the neighbor also. 
In their business dealings with him they will re- 
member that the Lord has said, “ All things what- 
soever ve would that men should do to you, do 
ve also unto them,” and they will seek to guard 
his rights as carefully as their own. They will 
bear in mind the precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 


selves at his expense—that is, by taking advan- 
tage, if they can, of his ignorance or weakness— 
they will resist as diabolical wickedness. 

In the home and family, likewise, how many 
opportunities are aflorded us of shunning evils as 
sins against God! Impatience, moroseness, dis- 
content, envy, indolence, fretiulness, disregard of 
others’ comfort and pleasure, and want of appre- 
ciation of their kindness—does not the removal 
of such impediments as these promote the happi- 
ness of a household ? Should one or more of them 
have a place in our hearts, is there any way in 
which we can so surely prove our love for wile or 
husband, father or mother, brother, sister, or child, 
as by resisting and overcoming it? There can be 
no possible doubt on the subject. Our thoughts 
may, perhaps, turn to certain outward demonstra- 
tions, such as the bestowal of gifts or the render- 
ing of conventional courtesies, as the only means 
of showing our affection and regard. But these 
actions are as nothing, absolutely nothing, in com- 
parison with the faithful daily endeavor to shun 
the evils to which we are prone. In this endeavor 
there is real self-denial—the giving up of some- 
thing for the sake of those whom we profess to 
love. If we sincerely wish to serve them, we shall 
not hesitate to make the sacrifice. 

Most practical of all doctrines is this doctrine 


|of shunning evils as sins against God, and grate- 


ful should he be whose privilege it is tg under- 
stand and apply it. It leads us into no strange 
paths; it lays upon us the burden of no extra- 
ordinary achievements ; but it shrines with a clear 
and steady light on the humblest of our daily 
duties, showing us how to perform them rightly 
and investing them with new beauty and dignity. 
It teaches us that Christian charity consists in 
doing faithfully what belongs to one’s calling; for 
thus, if one shuns evils as sins he does good every 
day, and fills a useful place in the general body; 
and so the common good is cared for and the good 
of each one in particular. It keeps the Lord ever 
in remembrance, and immeasurably heightens our 
sense of personal relationship to Him; for it pre- 
sents Him as the infinitely pure and perfect being, 
against whom all! evils are sins. When we do or 
cherish what we know to be wrong, it is no ab- 
stract principle of morality which is violated, but 
our offense is committed agajnst the living Lord ; 
and when we do or cherish what we know to be 
right, it is no theoretical law of justice which we 
keep, but the Commandments of Jehovah our 
God. And to Him we ascribe all glory and do- 
minion forever and ever. 





and any disposition they may feel to enrich them- 


Rev. James REEp. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


THE FRENCH BOY WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS, 


EAN BAPTISTE COLBERT was born in 
1619 at Rheims, but the incident that may be 
called the turning-point in his life occurred 

when he was fourteen or fifteen years of age. He 
was then an apprentice with his godfather, M. 


His master was a thin, withered, old, and, as we 
shall see, not over-scrupulous man of business. It 
would seem that the Colbert family was of noble 
Ldescent; but it had become reduced in circum- 
stances, and, because his father was poor, young 
Baptiste had to learn a trade. 

The young apprentice knew something of the 
history of his own family and of his country ; for 





Guillaume Certain, a woolen draper, at Rheims. 


he had always been very fond of books. 
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“What book is that you are reading ?” asked | 
his master one day ; “ it seems to interest you very 
much.” 

“Why, sir, lam reading the trial of the Duke 
of Montmorency; he was beheaded, you know, | 
poor fellow, by the order of the Duke of Riche- 
lieu. Ministers are too harsh, too arbitrary, too | 
despotic,” replied Baptiste, with animation ; “and, 
if ever | am Prime Minister—” 

A roar of laughter from the old woolen-draper 
cut short the ardent boy’s speech and made the 
blood mount to his temples. At length, in the | 
greatest amazement, M. Certain queried : 

“Tf what?” 

“ Pardon me, sir; I spoke foolishly, on the spur | 
of the moment,” replied the young apprentice. | 

“ Bah |” said the old man; “let me hear no} 
more of such nonsense. Remember, that here, | 
at my shop, at the sign of the Golden Fleece, your | 
duty is to sell cloth, and you ought to be thankful | 
for having got into so respectable a way of earning | 
a livelihood.” | 

“]T will obey you and attend to business,” an- 
swered the boy. 

“Very well, then,” said his master, “ put aside 
your hook and listentome. M.Cenani, the Paris | 
banker, is staying at a certain hotel in our town. | 
He wants to buy some of our best cloth, and you | 
must take these four parcels to him for his in- 
spection. No. 1 is marked three crowns a yard ; 
No. 2, six crowns; No. 3, eight crowns, and No, 
4, fifteen crowns a yard. It is dear enough, but it 
is the very finest Saxony. Set off now to the 
banker; mind, and make no mistake—charge the 
full price, and bring back ready money. Moline, 
the porter, will carry the parcels.” 

Arriving at the hotel and telling what their 
business was, both of them were ushered into the 
banker’s presence. 

The banker came forward, and, after just touch- 
ing each piece of cloth with the tips of his fin- 
gers, he laid one of the parcels aside, saying: 

“T like this best ; what is its price ?” 

“ Fifteen crowns a yard,” answered Baptiste. 

Moline made a grimace. 

“There are thirty yards, sir, in this piece,” con- | 
tinued the youth. 

“Four hundred and fifty crowns! Here they | 
are,” said the banker, as he handed Baptiste the | 
money. 

A receipt was given and the apprentice and the 
porter returned to their master’s shop. 

“I think Baptiste has made a mistake,” nia | 
Moline, with a smothered laugh, as he threw the | 
other bales of cloth on the “Golden Fleece” | 
counter. | 

“Do you think so, Moline ?” asked M. Certain, | 
trembling from head to foot. “ Let me see; No. | 
3 is wanting, at eight crowns a yard. I’}] warrant | 
the young rascal has sold it for six crowns a yard 
—he shall pay the difference out of his wages.” 

“ How stupid I have been!” said Baptiste. “T}| 
have sold the cloth for fifteen crowns a yard.” 

“Indeed! Happy day!” exclaimed the old 
draper. “You are a fine, good boy, Baptiste—I 
am proud of you. Thirty yards! six hundred 
and thirty francs more profit than I expected.” 

“Surely vou would not take such a mean ad- 
yantage, godfather,” Baptiste remonstrated, draw- 
ing back toward the street-door of the shop. 

“Oh! perhaps you want to go shares ?” said the 





” 


| 
} 
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dishonest old man. “ Certainly, I agree to give 
you something.” 

“T cannot agree to any such arrangement,” said 
the voung apprentice. 


“ Bravo! my boy! Well, then, give it all to 


| me,” cried M. Certain, rubbing his hands with 


hopeful glee. 
A single bound and Baptiste had eleared the 


| shop-door threshold into the street and was run- 
ning back to the hotel with breathless speed. 


“Can I see M. Cenani?’ he asked of his valet. 

“Not just now,” replied that worthy. “ My 
master is dressing; but I will inquire when you 
can see him.” 

The valet went to his master’s room and told 
him who wanted to see him, the boy following 
closely. 

“No,” was the answer, “he 
now.” 

Stepping forward, Baptiste pleaded : 

“ One word, sir—only one word. I have unin- 
tentionally imposed upon you, sir. Qrhe cloth was 
only eight crowns a yard, instead of fifteen. Here 
are the two hundred and ten crowns which you 
paid me too much. 1 wish your honor good- 
morning.” 

“Stay a moment,” cried the banker. “I am no 
judge of cloth, and I see that you might easily 
have kept this money for yourself.” 

“I never thought of that, sir.” 

“Suppose I were to make you a present of this 


cannot see me 


money ?” queried the banker. 

“TI would not take it sir,’ answered Baptiste. 

Taking him by the hand, M. Cenani said : 

“You are a noble boy. What is your name?” 

“ Jean Baptiste Colbert, sir.” 

“ Co!bert, Colbert,” repeated the banker; “ is it 
possible you are a relation of the Colberts vt 
Scotland ?” 

“The Barons of Castlehill are the ancestors of 
both the Scotch and French Colberts, sir,” replied 
Baptiste. 

“Then how is it that your father, a descendant 
of such an illustrious family, isa woolen-draper ?” 

“ My father was very poor, and it was to relieve 
him of the burden of my support that I became 
an apprentice to my godfather, M. Guillaume Cer- 
tain.” 

‘- Your carriage is ready, sir,” said the valet, re- 
appearing. 

The banker let the boy’s hand go with regret; 
but, as he did so, he said : 

“Good-morning, Baptiste; perhaps you and I 
may meet again.” 

At length, released by M. Cenani, Baptiste ran 
down the staircase of the hotel, and was bounding 
into the street, when somebody seized him by the 
collar and shook him roughly. It was his enraged 
master, who had followed him, and who now 
abused him in the most frantic manner for having 
returned the money 

All remonstrances from the poor apprentice were 
in vain. M. Certain was not only greedy of gai 
but he also had a hasty temper. “Give me the 
money,” he shouted. Baptiste handed him the 
amount, two hundred and forty crowns, which the 
cloth came to at eight crownsa yard. “ Now, 
then,” said he, “get out of my sight, you young 
rascal; never enter my shop again, and never 
more come within reach of either my arm or my 
tongue.” 
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Monsieur and Madame Colbert were astonished 
when they heard of their boy’s dismissal. 

“You have been about some folly then, sir,” 
said his father, sternly. 

“T will teil you how it happened, father,” re- 
plied Baptiste, modestly, “and leave you to decide 
whether I have done right or wrong.” 

When Baptiste had told his story, M. Colbert, 
extending his arms to receive him, said : 

“Come and embrace nie, my son; you have be- 
haved well and you have my full approbation.” 

“Sir,” said the one solitary servant of the house 
to M. Colbert, quietly opening the parlor-door, “a 
gentleman in a post-chaise wants to see you.” 

“ His name, Janon ?” 

“He said it was useless to give it, sir, as you 
did not know him.” 

“Then, ask the gentleman to walk in, Janon,” 
said M. Colbert. : 

At the first glance of the visitor, as he entered, | 
Baptiste colored deeply. 

“ Sir,” said the stranger, bowing low to Madame 
Colbert before addressing her husband, “I beg a 
thousand pardons for having thus, as it- were, 





forced an entrance upon you; but I leave to- 
morrow, and the business which brings me here 
would not admit of delay. I am M. Cenani, of 
the firm of Cenani & Mazerani, bunkers, Paris. 
{ was delighted with your son’s noble conduct to 
me this morning. I have been to tlie woolen- 
draper’s shop and have learnt that in consequence 
of his honesty, Baptiste has been dismissed by M. 
Certain from his employment. I have come to 
ask if his parents will allow their son to enter our 
banking-house in Paris? This is my business.” 
No member of M. Colbert’s family relished the 
idea of Baptiste’s going away ; nevertheless, M. Ce- 
nani’s proposition was ultimately accepted ; young 
Colbert, as a clerk, entered the great banking- 
house in the French capital. This proved to be 
to him the first rung on the ladder of fame; and 
step by step, the woolen-draper’s apprentice, who 
had been dismissed for his integrity, climbed to 
some of the highest offices in the state under 


| Louis XTV. 


Jean Baptiste Colbert, afterward Marquis de 
Croissy, became one of the ablest statesmen of 
France and of his age. 





Ghe Home Circle. 


THE KNACK OF KNOWING. 


“ Despise not the day of common things.” 


HAT was what we said when we came down- 
stairs with an armful of white woolen hose. 
When white became unfashionable these had 


T 


been laid aside, put intothe “mamma basket” in a 
pillow slip, and tied up to keep them safe from 





the ravages of moths. But one evening, when 
the rain poured down in torrents, and neither of 
us could attend the music class, we went wander- 
ing round through the house, listening to the 
rain—the sweet, musical rhythm of the rain on the 
roof—and, while peering here and there in the 
dark closet rummaging among old clothes and old 
books and letters and pictures, with a delightful, 
“sweet, home-y” listlessness, we opened the pil- | 
low slip to see what the contents were. White | 
wool, home-knit, soft, passably good stockings. | 

They would fit none of the little girls of the | 
neighborhood —and just then came the thought 
that we wonld dye them madder red and make 
them live anew. 

Our girlhood lay so far back that we could not 
remember much about how we used to dye whole 
kettles full of flannel and yarn; the Deacon had 
forgotten ; the books of the present day were silent 
on the subject, and we set ourselves to thinking 
earnestly of the old-time formula. Little by little 
it came back to us, and by dint of guessing and 
planning we succeeded admirably, and now have | 
six pairs of red woolen stockings, which, after | 
renovating, will be nice for moderately cold 
weather or for fall and spring wear. 

And this was how we did it. Some other woman, 
may have something white to dye, and, like onr- | 
self, may hesitate to trust any of the patent dyes 
for coloring something that may require frequent 
Washings : 


{ 


We took a gallon of wheat-bran, put it into a 
tub, and poured over it two gallons.or more of 
soft, tepid water, and let it stand several hours, 
then strained it into a large pan, and put two- 
thirds of a pound of good madder to soak in it. 
The hose were washed as clean as suds could 
make them, then scalded in alum water for half 
an hour, drained, and then they were ready for 
the dye, which we stood on top of the stove in 
the summer kitchen. The stockings were put into 
the dye while it was cold, and stirred and lifted 
und aired constantly until it came to a boiling 
heat. And then they were stirred and lifted to 
air, and allowed to boil nearly an hour. After 
they were hung on the line and dry they were 
wished in hot soapsuds, and came out a beauti- 


‘ful dark, bright, clear red, with not a spot on 


them. 

Some of these days we will dye some old white 
nubias with the Diamond or Handy Dyes and 
make of them crib comforts for the boy-baby of 
Ida’s, now a beautiful yearling, with jolly ways, 
the very picture of health and beauty. 

The lining of the little comfortable will be 
cheese-cloth, with a thin layer of batting, and the 
nubia. of some gay color, will be spread out to fit 
the lining and caught in regular spaces with a 
stitch that confines a single knot of narrow ribbon 
of a color that is in harmony. Such things are 
very pretty, and it is a good way to use up this 
old-fashioned head-gear. The nubia can be 
stretched, so as to adapt itself to any size of lin- 
ing, and when tied down will puff up lightly, 
and is a soft and delicate article of ‘useful wear 
= comfort for the little folks who cuddle in 
cribs, 

We Fave been having help the past summer and 
fall—a rosy, dimpled little maiden of eighteen 
years, who had been brought up by a careful 
mother, Old John Larkins used to say of her 
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mother, “ Betsy is a woman of powerful shifty 
ways.” Tact and good, wise management, we 
would say. We never concerned ourself about 
meals when Alice did the cooking, and often she 
would surprise us with something new and un- 
thought of. 

One time there was nothing to make pies that 
we could think of, but at dinner the little girl 
brought on the pie, something new and certainly 
very good. Jt was made with one crust, like cus- 
tard or pumpkin pie, and made of dried-apple 
sauce. She had taken about one cupful of fine 
suuce, two eggs, one cup of sweet cream, and sugar 
to suit the taste, and beaten it to a foam with the 
egg-beater. It was very nice, and found favor 
with the Deacon’s family. 

Another time when we had hired men come 
without warning she made a pot-pie that was 
really excellent out of whatever was in the cup- 
board. There was a dish of cold chicken and 
gravy left from the day before, some ribs of a 
newly killed pig, and some bits of cold fried sau- 


sage. She made a dough of sweet milk and a 


little lump of butter, and used prepared flour— | 


flour into which had been sifted some of the Hors 
ford baking-powder—mixed it up lightly and 
hastily, rolled thin, ent in strips, and laid them 
into an iron pot alternately with the bits of cold 
chicken, ribs, and sausage, adding an occasional 
bit of butter, pepper, and salt, poured over the 
gravy, which had been thinned into a broth, boil- 
ing hot, put it to bake, and in one hour a specially 
fine pot-pie was ready to lift on the warm waiting 
platter 


One of the graces of a help is to practice 


economy, to save the odds and ends, to plan savory 
dishes out of remnants of meals thit have gone 
before, and to do it cheerfully and as a matter of | 
duty to herself and justice to her employer. 


We had a visitor last fall—our own mother’s 
sister, whom we had not seen for twenty-five years. 
We gave up all cares and just visited all through 
the delightful October, with the freedom of the 
days of our girlhood; gathered nuts, fixed up the 
old family graves, wandered about over the fields 
at the old homestead—a dozen miles away—lin- 
gered long over the spot where once stood the 
home, a great, roomy, rambling house with double 
porches, over which the pear and apple boughs 
waved in bloom and in fruitage, sat on the flat 
stone where we used to sun-bake our nice mud 
pies, and gathered broken bits of dishes in the 
old dooryard, the black, rich soil of which was 
vielding a golden crop of corn. It was very sad, 
but practical, grown women as we were, we di 
not indulge in sentiment or very mournful reflec- 
tions. 
a kind, sweet, lovable woman, who had grown 
wiser and better with the years that were filled to 
overflowing with the ministry that comes with 
many sorrows. How delightful the memories of 
that October when the hills, valleys, woods, and 
fields were wrapped in the amber haze of the 
Indian summer time! 

When auntie left us to visit Cousin Jerry we 
told her to keep a sharp lookout for new things. 


Jerry’s wife was a daughter of Shadrach Horn’s, | 


away up on the head waters of the creek, and 
everybody knows about the Horns. That was 
where the school-teachers always tried to get 
boarding and where the quarry boys boarded, and 


Hers was a cheerful, wholesome nature— | 


where the Manley family from Louisville used to 
get summer boarding, for the fame of the bread 
and pies and cake and butter and chickens had 
gone forth, and even the peddlers knew of it and 
contrived to make it a stopping-place over the 
Sabbath day. 

We gave her some blank sheets and stubby 
pencils, and told her to “sneak about” and have 
a good time of it and to jot down everything that 
was especially new and good. 

Oh! she brought “lots of information” when 
she returned! Jerry came with her early one 
fine morning in one of the prettiest new carriages, 
with a young gray filly that fairly waltzed as she 
skimmed over the ground. Bags of nuts she had 
in under the seat, and dried fruits and berries, and 
yarn and flannel, and a jar of the nicest butter and 
another of marmalade. 

These little goodies were for her delectation in 
the winter. She said their finest flavor would be 
the remembrance of the October time and of the 
beautiful farm-house and surrougdings, the em- 
purpled hills gay with golden-rod and sumach, 
and the afternoons spent in rambles, free as_ birds, 
|or the squirrels that went a nutting in the hazel 
brake. 

We told Cousin Jerry what to do for the corns 
that fairly crippled the dear old fellow, told him 
the last thing before he started, and then we 
winked to Auntie to bring out the new things. 

Lily had told her to try and find her a good 
recipe for a dressing for cabbage-slaw—she had 
never found one that quite suited her, and we had 
expressed a wish for better ways than ours to 
make Graham bread and gems and corn-meal 
rolls, cake, and pone, and anything new in the 
shape of oat-meal. 

One does get tired of the staff of life at times, 
and there are so many ways of varying the article 
if we only find them. For the benefit of such we 
give some of the recipes that auntie brought us, 
abbreviated, but easy to understand. We have 
tried them all with the best of success. To-day 
we are making a steamed Graham loaf for dinner. 
Thaddeus, the hired man, brought up in the 
touth, is delighted with warm bread, even three 
times a day. 
| Take two cups of Graham flour, one cup of 
| white flour, one cup of sour milk, and one of mo- 
| lasses, a pinch of salt, and one teaspoonful of 

soda; stir well, pour into a buttered tin or cake 
| pan, and steam nearly two hours; then stand in 
| the oven until it has dried off. 

| Tomakea loaf of baked Graham bread, take a 
| little lump of sponge on baking-day, one cup of 
| molasses, and some warm water, and stir the flour 
into it, making the dough without kneading into 
a suff batter; let it rise, and then bake in a slow 
| oven. 

To make Graham crackers, make a dough of 
|sweet cream, pinch of salt, and flour sufficient 
|that you can roll it out thin; cut in squares or 
| round, prick well, and bake immediately 
Oat-meal crackers are made by mixing the meal 

up with warm water; knead well, roll thin, bake 

| till done, and then dry them in the warm oven, 
with the doors open, till they are crisp and drv. 
| Good oat-meal crackers are excellent food. We 
| buy them by the quantity, because we consume so 
|}many. The Deacon says they are “victuals ard 
drink and lodging.” 
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Our own recipe for Graham Gems has been 

iven before. The old Mrs. Horn recipe differs. 
She says, to one cup of sweet milk stir in one cup 
of flour—no more—free from all lumps, and have 
a good hot fire and pans ready, and if directions 
are followed they will be nice and light and 
sweet. 

Auntie said the corn-meal rolls were very fine, 
and had the taste of the sweet, nutty corn-bread 
of the long ago. Mase by taking two quarts of 
well-cooked corn-meal mush, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and two tablespoonfuls of lard. When cool add 
one cup of yeast, and knead in flour until it is the 
consistency of bread-dough. Let this rise over 
night to give it the rare, sweet flavor of old-time 
corn-bread. In the morning roll out and bake, or 
stir it gently and bake in a loaf. Again: Beat 
two eggs, one pint of water, a teaspoonful of salt, 
the same of yeast powder, and meal enough to 
make a batter. Put a spoonful of lard or butter 
in the baking-pan, warm in the oven, then pour 
in the batter, and bake quickly to a fair brown. 
We will give the rest at another time; meanwhile, 
test these. PIPsEY. 





ON THE THRESHOLD. 


My Dear Grris:—Once again we stand together 
on the threshold of a new cycle of time. Once again 
we will give each other glad and joyous greetings— 
glad a joyous through good-will and love—as 
we pause for just one breathing-space for thought 
and recollection on the verge of a new year. 

The year might be likened to a chamber, which, 
when we enter it, opens wide and far before and 
about us, and which, by some in-dwelling power, 
has the ability to push us ever forward through 
its spaces until it lies behind us—until, at last, we 
are crowded out at another side and the doors are 
closed behind us, shutting us out forever. 

But even as the creaking of the hinges dies 
upon our ear—always a little saddened at the 
thought of a last “ farewell”—we find ourselves 
standing on the threshold of a new dwelling-place 
—a dwelling-place still undraped and unfurnished ; 
for we, ourselves, by our daily, hourly choice of 
life’s accoutrements, throughout the coming year 
will furnish the now bare walls and empty niches. 

We do not feel any barrenness, however; for 
we have with us the results of the life of the pre- 
vious years, and hope is with us, throwing its 
golden colors about our way. We believe there 
is a little brighter, freer, stronger light around us. 
We fancy we can hear the playing of the waters 
of silvery fountains, the singing of birds, the ac- 
companiment of music, and smilingly we go for- 
ward to explore and greet the bright scenes which 
will surely gladden our eyes and our hearts ; for we 
are still young, my girls—as I write I am one with 
you—and life has so much to bring us. 

We will not believe those who say the fountain 
which we thought we heard is but the dropping 
of ceaseless tears; nor that the music is but the 
willful or inexperienced misconception of sighs 
and bemoanings. No! we will not believe this! 

I, who am young with you, am older with others, 
too—sometimes; and I say we will not believe 
it. So long as there is truth to know and lova, 
goodness to know and love, and Jove to know and 
love; so long as we ever strive to live in good- 
ness, truth, and love, the fountains and the music 
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—the truth and nobility of life—will sing in our 
hearts ever amid and above all tears and sighs 
of earthly grief and woe. 

Therefore, as we stand each at the threshold of 
our new dwelling, while we may glance backward 
a little regretfully, it may be, for our failures in 
the past; a little sadly for our partings; a little 
lovingly for the life we have lived within the 
dear, closed portals, we will look forward hope- 
fully, courageously, 

“With a heart for any fate,” 


so long as we are striving to know and do the 
right: 
“Still achieying, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait,” 


being sure that there is always strength given ac- 
cording to our need, and knowing that with the 
human heart ever alive and warm within, and 
with “God o’erhead,” we can act as if life were 
real and true and earnest, and by our actions help 
to make and find it so. 

We will not spend much time on drawing up 
sets of resolutions for the coming year. A little 
actual doing—positive work, real action, is worth 
a lifetime of dreaming and volumes of resolu- 
tions. 

Though the archways of the past are closed 
and we can never wander in them more, save in 
memory, those of the future are before us—away, 
far in front, their dim vistas open, leading onward 
toward eternity. Let us try and be sure that we 
are led upward as well as onward. The choice 
is with ourselyes. We must choose good, instead 
of evil; we must seek to be of use, instead of 
merely to get along easily or to have “a good 
time ;” we must strive to be growing better, not 
worse; to seek the kingdom of heaven, and not 
the kingdom of the earth. 

Step by step the way will lead us; step by step 
we shall find about us the duties of the moments; 
step by step our work must be done; step by step 
the end won. If we keep our hearts pure, our 
hands clear, our aspirations holy, our thoughts 
humble and mild, our souls ever open to heaven- 
ward, we shall find joys and compensations spring- 
ing up within us forever; for the voice of the 
Lord wi'l be in our hearts, whispering us that He 
will not permit us to fail or to faint, but is with 
us ever; that He will enrich us with “the fruits 
of the Spirit, which are love, jov, peace, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance.” 

Let us hope with each year we shall be ushered 
into larger, freer dwellings; into greater spheres 
for usefulness, and into higher states of truth and 
love. Like “The Chambered Nautilus,” we can 
say: 

“ Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul ! 

As the swift seasons roll; 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou, at length, art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea !” 


When we have left our out-grown shells and 
stand on the threshold of eternity, we shall appear 
in the mantle that has been formed during the 
viewless hours of our earthly pilgrimage. There 
may we meet sometime, and there may we, some- 
time, greet each other in the happiest of all possi- 
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ble New Years, in the land where there are no 
pains, no sorrows, where the tears are all wiped 
away, and where—could any promise be more 
complete ?—we “shall be satisfied.” AUNTIE. 


ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


APPY New Year! The day has dawned 
bright and promising; people are exchang- 
ing greetings on every hand; busy throngs 
fill the streets; voices have a cheerful ring in 
them; the year is full of promise to all. What 
is it? 

The young men are out making New Year’s | 
calls on their lady friends. In and out, here and | 





A mutual liking soon sprung up between them, 
and when the season was over they came home 
together, affianced lovers, with the approbation of 
all who knew his worth. She had tinished her 
studies and this is her first season “ out,” and with 
the steady principles imbibed from her old-fash- 
ioned aunt, she finds many things in fashionable 
society which arouse her surprise and disapproba- 
tion. She arose this morning with happy visions 
and hopes for her new year, and is trying to enjoy 
this, its first day, but has already seen what has 
shocked and pained her. 

Now a fresh ring comes at the door and three 
or four gentlemen are ushered in. The young 
girl’s face lights up with pleasure as they enter. 
That is her lover with the broad, clear brow, aud 


He has a fine, manly looking countenance that 


there—five minutes of gay chat, then cake, and 
then—yes, then, in a great many places, is the | dark hair and eyes. 
tempting glass of wine offered, and they must | 
drink, if only a little, in honor of the fair hostess | 


who presses it upon them. 


Sometimes it does not | him. 


interests you at once, and she is justly proud of 
But an anxious expression comes as they 


have to be pressed at all, but after the first few | repair to the dining-room, where an elegant lunch 


glasses have been quaffed, it is eagerly seized and | is spread. 
drank with a keen relish which shows theappetite | gay jests. 


already formed, which these fair ones are helping 
to strengthen. 
gayety in the laugh of these, as they bid their 
entertainers adieu; and Celestine smiles, as from } 
the window she watches young St. John go down | 
the broad steps, and, turning to her friend, Flo 
rine, who is helping her to receive, remarks that 
he is a little shaky already ; and they laugh, as if | 
it were an amusing joke; while the young man 
goes on t e next places, taking more and more, | 
whenever it is offered, until his brain is confused | 
and his conversation foolish and vapid, and some 
of the girls, who have not grown used to such 
things, turn away disgusted from his silly com- 
jliments. If his calling list is a long one, he may 
“ seen toward evening, between two friends, 
whose principles—or heads—are stronger than 
his, and who are endeavoring to get him home 
without carrying him. They manage to get him 
in the ise without his mother seeing him, if 
ossible, and up to his own room, where they 
leave him. He started out on that morning | 
fresh, vigorons, with high hopes and spirits, and 
at the end of one day has come back hopeless, 
debased, his brain so clouded that he hardly 
knows where or what he is. What is his promise 
for the new year? 


Think of it, all you women whose hands and 
words and smiles have brought this thing to thou- 
sands of such weak ones. 

Here is an elegantly furnished parlor, with 
quite a group of ladies receiving their friends. 
Two sisters, elaborately dressed girls, who have 
been out in society several winters, and their 
young in looks and stylish in 


moth« - still 
dress, helping them. 
Then a younger sister, a quiet, gentle-looking 


girl, who does not seem to enter very heartily 
into the spirit of what is going on about her. She 
has been absent from home much of the time for 


several years, at school among the hills of her 
native State, where shestudied from nature as well 
as from books, and spent most of the vacation with 
an aunt near by, whose life is very different from 
the one her mother and sisters lead. There, dur- 
ing the summer just past, she met a young man 
well known by her parents, who was rusticating 
in this quiet summer resort. 


And there is soon an unnatural | : 
| the gaze of earnest, beseeching eyes. 


Soon the wine is passed around with 
As this young man raises a glass to his 
lips, his companion lays a little hand upon his 
arm, with a soft, yet detaining touch, and he meets 


Their expression arrests him and brings first a 


| look of surprise, then a quick flush to his face; 


but, as he sets the glass down and sees hers brighten 


| with satisfaction, his own changes to tenderness, 





As they return to the parlor and the other guests 
make their adienx. these two slip away into the 
eurtained bay-window for a few minutes’ quiet 
talk, and when he leaves the promise has been 
given that he will never again touch anything in- 
toxicating ; and heintends tokeep it. The danger 
of enccuraging such a useless, if not harmful, 
habit, has never befcre presented itself forcibly 
to his mind, but the earnest reasoning of this girl- 
woman has shown him how much her happiness 
might be affected by it in the future. He knows 
he will be laughed at, perhaps jeered at, by some 
of his companions but the love aud trust of this 
pure, trne woman are worth more to him than 
such friendships. And this is Ais beginning of 
the new vear—such an one as it were well for 
every yonng man to make and invoke the blessing 
and help of God in so doing. Epna. 


~ ‘TWILIGHT SONGS. _ 


WILIGHT comes ever to us as an hour of 

rest and gladness, a pause ere the busy day 

is curtained by the shadows of night, when 
memory and thought gather up the broken threads 
and weave of them a web of tender beauty. It is 
then we “gather up the fragments” of joy and 
brightness which the day has brought, and gain 
strength for the cares and duties sure to come 
with the morrow. The tints of sunset still linger 
upon the hills, the air is hushed and beautiful, 
and the heart, awake to all good and beautiful 
influences then, as it so often is not threngh the 
busier part of the day, reaches outward, and 
makes of even the most trivial thing a ladder to 
help it on its upward way, 

’Tis an hour when music and song seem most 
appropriate, and we, to whom the gift of song is 
denied, have found much pleasure in listening to 
the singing of the passers-by as they go homeward 
from the town a few milesaway. We hear them 
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as they come over the hill in front of the house, 
then all along the winding way downward, the 
notes growing clearer and fuller as they near us, 
then melting away in the distance as they cross 
the valley and the river beyond. The voices are 
not always musical, but there is such a soulful 
sound in them, as if the heart must sing—must in 
this way give expression to its joy and gratitude— 
that we forget the harshness and listen gladly. 
Man’s strong, full tones, woman’s sweeter cadences, 
and the tender notes of little children blend to- 
gether in the old familiar songs which we remem- 
ber to have heard our mother sing in her clear, 
sweet voice as she went her busy round of house- 
hold work when we were all together under the 
old roof-tree in childhood’s glad days. 

Hark! hear the glad tones as they sing, “We’re 
going home!” 

“We're going home no more to roam.” They 
are thinking of the bright firelight and the loving 
welcome awaiting them but a little way on, but 
the voices grow more tender, more sweet, as 
thought reaches up, and they sing of that other 
home where 


“For weary feet awaits a street 

Of wondrous pave and golden ; 

For hearts that ache the angels wake 
The story sweet and olden. 

For those who sleep and those who weep 
Above the portals narrow, 

The mansions rise beyond the skies— 
We're going home to-morrow.” 


Ah! who would not sing with that home in 
view! Our hearts join the chorus, though our 
lips be silent, and we are glad, so glad, of the 
beautiful hope of life beyond the grave. 

Now they sing— 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


We were walking not long ago among the great 
rocks near our- home, and this old, old hymn 
brings back the thoughts and feelings which 
came to us as we stood in their shade and looked 
in wondering awe at the slow work of the ages 
that are past. Christ is often spoken of as “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” The 
full, beautiful meaning of this phrase came to us 
then as never before. Beyond was the hot sun- 
shine and glittering sands, over which we had 
walked wearily, but here was the “shadow of a 
great rock,” where we might rest and refresh our- 
selves, even as the soul may rest beneath the 
shadow of His protecting, guiding love when the 
life-battle grows fierce and hot. The song changes, 
though still the sweet story goes on as they sing— 


“ All the way my Saviour leads me, 
Cheers each winding path I tread; 
Gives me grace for every trial, 
Feeds me with the living bread. 
Heavenly peace, divinest comfort, 
Here by faith in Him to dwell! 
For I know whate’er befall me, 
Jesus doeth all things well.” 


If we could only always remember it, always 
feel that He does indeed do all things well, what 
a comfort and blessing it would be! How light 
our burdens would grow—how easily we could 
“walk and faint not!” It does not seem right 
that we should so often go bent and toiling up the 





hills of life, bearing burdens that would no 
longer be felt if we had more faith and trust in 
His eternal goodness and love, and would Jet Him 
come right into and brighten our daily life. We 
are journeying homeward day by day, coming 
with each step nearer the love and gladness of 
Heaven—nearer the rest and joy awaiting the 
faithful. Why may we not have more of that 
gladness, more of that rest as we walk? Why 
must we stumble along in so much darkness and 
sorrow when the eternal light shines all around 
us? Why may we not even here breathe thie 
pure air of Heaven and be strengthened by the 
sweet songs the angels sing? If we would, might 
we not sometimes catch the perfume of the bean- 
tiful flowers of love and peace growing anear the 
Throne, and walk in surer, sweeter companion- 
ship with the holy ones gathering there? 
“ We are close to Heaven on the hills of morn, 
We are near to its shining stars ; 
It were easy, I think, when the day is born, 
To step in through the golden bars,” 


chants a quiet voice which seems but an echo of 
my thoughts. Why not let the heart “step in 
through the golden bars” and walk all day as 
seeing Him who is the glorified light and life of 
all life? We would not have any go through li‘e 
like a toiling slave who fears the avenging whip, 
but rather let us go like cheerful travelers, “sing- 
ing along the hedge.” Hope—hope on, hope 
ever. Be strong, be brave, be manly, believing 
that “ He doeth all things well.” 
“ Better to hope though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted, 
For the sweet blue sky will soon break through 
When the ominous clouds are rifted,”’ 


carols a girl’s glad, young voice, and we give her 
a silent blessing as she passes along. It is so 
much “better to hope,” whatever comes, so much 
more worthy of one who is heir to all that is 
good and beautiful here and hereafter. Doubt 
and fear are hard taskmasters, who urge us on by 
the crack of the whip or the stinging word of 
command over rough paths, whose every pebble 
hurts us; but Hope is a beautiful angel, who, 
while leading us smilingly along, points out all 
the beauties, all the blessings of the way. Guided 
by her, we walk “through green pastures and by 
still waters,” and though sometimes the way be 
uneven and sorrows arise, we have strength and 
courage to go on undoubtingly, and find rest and 
joy in unexpected places. 


“T’ll soon be at home, over there, 
For the end of my journey I see; 
Many dear to my heart, over there, 
Are watching and waiting for me,” 


sings an old lady, as she rests a moment at the 
foot of the hill—“ watching and waiting ” for you, 
for me, for us all. And shall the pure eyes of 
our loved ones, as they Jean from the battlements 
of Heaven to watch our life-journey, see us cring- 
ing like cowards, fearing to go on, doubting the 
love of Him who has redeemed us and is ever 
near to help andsave? Shall they see us turning 
aside into ways of sin, forgetting to be men and 
women? Would it not grieve them even there 
if this must be? Are chey so far away that they 
are untouched by our sorrow, unfeeling of our 
joy? Wecannot believe it; they are ours yet; 
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the tender ties which hound our hearts to theirs | 
are unbroken even by death. Love shines tri. | 
umphant beyond the grave’s dark portal. Pure | 
hands reach down to clasp ours yet more tightly, | 
while they seek to draw us upward to purer, | 
better life, there to find that peace “ which passeth | 
all understanding ”—the peace of a heart joined 
with all good influences in holy works of love and 
good-will to all. 








“ Hark! ‘tis the bells of twilight calling 


’ . | 
Earth’s weary children to repose, 
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While round the couch of Nature, falling 
Gently, the night's soft curtains close. 

Guard us, O Thou who never sleepeth ! 
Thou who, in silence throned oan 

Throughout all time, unwearied, keepeth 
Thy watch of glory, power, and love.” 


’Tis a good-night song, and we close our doors 
with an answering good-night to the singers, who 
have, unknowingly, made the twilight-hour se 


rich for us. Good-night, fair world ; good-nighi! 


EARNEST. 








t 
Housekeepers 


APPLES, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. | 


ELICIOUS as apples undoubtedly are, they are 
D not so delicious that they may not be improved 
- by additional flavor. Old-fashioned cooks are 
accustomed to put one or two eloves with apples in 
cooking them. We have sometimes bad apple-pie in 
which the taste and the aroma of the cloves over 
powered that of the apples. Grated lemon rind is also 
employed for the same purpose, as are also cinnamon, 
grated nutmeg, and in all cases sugar, and, whenever | 





it can be obtained, cream. | 
Individual taste must, of course, determine what | 


flavor is be used; therefore, in giving recipes we | 
will not repeat this information in each case, May | 
we, however, suggest to those who have not tried the 
combination that apricots or quinces, and apples, 


suould be put together. A great epicure once said 
that quinces, though of little value in themselves, im 
proved an apple-pie beyond the power of words to de 
seribe, One quince is sufficient for a moderate-sized 
apple pie. 

We give a few recipes for the preparation of apples, 
but make no mention of apple-pie, the ordinary boiled 
apple-pudding, apple-dumpling, apple-tart, apple- 
sauce, apple-fool, or baked apples, because most house 
}eepers know all about these preparations. 


Compote or Apries.—Cut four good-sized apples 
into quarters, then peel them, and throw them at once 
into water with lemon juice. (It saves time to quarter 
apples before peeling them, and it preserves their 
color to throw them into water to which lemon juice 
has been added.) Make a little very thin sirup with 
Joaf sugar and water. Boil this till clear, put in the 
apple quarters, and simmer them very gently till 
they are soft, without breaking. Take them up and put 





them aside to cool. Add more sugar to the sirup, and} 
boil it again till itis very thick. Arrange the apples | 
in a circle, color the sirup either with a few drops of | 


saffron water or a little cochineal or red jelly, and 
serve cold. A very pretty compéte may be made by 
peeling, coring, and stewing the apples whole, and 
putting a little red jam in the centre of each when 
dishing them. This dish may be further ornamented 
by putting little strips of marmalade on the top of} 
each apple. 


| 


Appie Fritrers.—Make a little frying-batter by 
mixing smoothly four ounces of flour with two dessert 
spoonfuls of salad oil and a gill of lukewarm water. | 
This batter may be made thus far before it is wanted. | 
About ten minutes before it is used, stir in lightly | 
the whites of two eggs which have been beaten to a 
froth. Choose three or more large, firm apples. Peel 
them and cut them across the core in rounds as thin 
as a shilling, and stamp out the core. Make some 
dripping hot in a stewpan, As soon as it is still and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Department. 


a blue smoke begins to rise from it, take up the apple 
rings one by one by means of a skewer put into the 
centre hole, dip them into the batter to cover them 
completely, and drop them into the fat.* Three or four 
fritters, as many as the pan will hold without their 
touching, may be fried at one time. Have ready a 
sheet ef paper on a plate. When the fritters are 
lightly browned on one side, turn them quickly on the 
other; when this side also is colored they are done. 
Put them on the paper to drain, and keep hot, till all 
the fritters are cooked. Arrange them in a dish, sift 


| white sugar over them, and serve. 


AppLe CaaRLotre.—Take a plain round mold, about 
five inches deep; butter this inside. Cut some thin, 
stale bread into strips for the sides, and a round for 
the bottom of the mold; melt some butter, dip the 
pieces of bread into this, and line the mold so that 
there are no vacant places, thus making a bread mold 


| within the other mold. This is most easily made (by 


people who have not had experience in making a 
Charlotte Russe) by making the strips of bread over- 
lap each other. Stew some apples to make a pulp, 
which must be firm and well sweetened, mellowed 
with butter, and flavored with lemon juice. Very little, 
if any, water must be used; but it is impoesible to hy 
down an exact rule, because the nature of the epple 
must determine the quantity. Fill the mold with the 
pulp, lay a piece of buttered bread on the top, put a 
plate, or cover, with a weight to keep the fruit in its 
place, and bake in an oven for about three-quarters of 
an hour, till the bread is deeply browned; turn out 
carefully, and serve with cream or sifted sugar. A 
simple variety of this dish, known under the name of 
Brown Betty, is made by filling a buttered dish with 
alternate layers of apples and bread-crumbs, inter- 
mixed with butter and sugar,and flavored with lemon- 
peel or nutmeg. Bread-crumbe should form the upper- 
most layer, a little melted butter be poured over all, 
and the pudding baked till well browned, 


App.e Cueesecakes.—Peel some apples and grate 
them to the core; take equal weights of grated apple, 
sugar, and butter, and flavor with a little grated 
lemon-rind; melt the butter, add the other ingredients, 
and mix thoroughly; then add one egg for each 
quarter pound of pulp; line cheesecake tins in the 
usual way, half fill them with the mixture, and bake, 


Aprte Gateav.—Soak half an ounnce of gelatine 
in water, to cover it; peel, core, and slice two pounds 
of good baking apples; put them into a stewpan, with 
water to cover them, and let them simmer till quite 
soft; drain off the water and beat the apples till 
smooth, or press them through a sieve, and add a little 


grated lemon-rind and sugar to that; put the water, 
which was drained off into a saucepan, and add aa 


gelatine. When this is dissolved, stir in the apple 
first allowing it to cool, mix all thoroughly; pour ingfo 
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a damp mold, turn out when cold, and serve with 
cream and sugar. If liked, une or two tablespoonfuls 
of cream can be put with the apple-pulp, which may 
then have a pint of good custard poured rouud it. 


Appte Custarp TartLet.—Peel, core, and quarter 
some good baking apples to fill aquart basin, and stew 
them with very little water till quite soft, being care- | 
ful not to let them burn. Add a flavoring of lemon 
or cinnamon, sugar to taste, a good slice of fresh but- 
ter, and an ounce of flour. Beat the flour till smooth, 
and stir the mixture over the fire for a few minutes to 
cook it. When the ie gg oe cool, add, one at a} 
time, two well-beaten eggs. ine large tartlet tins | 
with pastry, spread the apple-custard on them, garnish | 
with pastry leaves or twists, and bake in a good oven. | 


Serve hot or cold. 
AppLs Custarp.—Stew some apples to a firm pulp, | 
as in the last recipe; sweeten and flavor. Put the} 
fruit into a glass dish; when quite cold, pour ese 
thick custard over, garnish with strips of lemon-rind, 
sad serve with sponge-cake. If liked, the apple-pulp can ! 
be put into a pie-dish, custard can be poured over, and | 
then gently baked, or the apple-pulp ean be laid on 
sponge biscuits which have been spread with apricot 
marmalade and soaked in sirup. | 


AppLes AND Taptoca (a simple, wholesome dish for 
the nursery).—Soak over night two tablespoonfuls of | 
tapioca, then stew it gently in the same water till it is | 
clear. It must not be over thick. Peel, core, anil | 
quarter six large apples, and stew them in the oven, 
or steam them till they are slightly softened. Put the 
apples in a pie-dish, sprinkle sugar over them, sweetcn 
and flavor the tapioca, pour it over the iruit, and bake 
gently till tender. If liked, the tapioca can be colored 
with cochineal, or sago may be used instead of tapioca. 





LIGHTENING HOUSEHOLD WORK. 


Magazine, and I would, not be without it for 
Tcannottell you how I appreciate 
the good, instructive letters in each and every number ; 
if we are not profited thereby we can only blame our- 


[Ox is is my first year’s subscription to the Home 


twice its cost. 





| going to do it. 


| clothes in the same water. 


selves. I wish every tired housekeeper in the land 
could read Pipsey’s letter in the August number; but 
I find so many women like the one she tells us about, 
who would not lighten their burdens if they could. 

As for dishwashing, I find it a short and easy job. 
But I have long abandoned “the good old way;” when 
I meet with those overnice people, I just let them 
think what they like. If I can lighten my work I am 
One of my good neighbors says it 
takes her nearly all day to do her washing. I asked 
ber how she did it. “ Why,just like everybody else, I 
suppose.” I assured her that everybody else did not 
wash alike. When I heard her plan, it was the same 


| old way of washing them through two or three waters 


and boiling and rinsing once more than is really neces- 
sary,and then the bluing and all that. I told her thet I 
would show her how to wash in two hours, if she 
would doit. She finally consented, and it is in this 
way: 

Put your clothes in the basket just as they ought to 
be—the colored ones in the bottom and the white ones 
on top. Wash the white clothes through one water— 
adding hot water when necessary—slightly soaping 
any spots that remain. Place them in a tub and cover 
them nicely with scalding water and let them remain 
until you have the colored clothes washed. Cover the 


| tub to keep the steam in, and stir the clothes about 


occasionally. They should remain in the water half 
an hour, at least; then they are ready to rinse and 
hang out. While you are doing this, put the colored 
I will give you my recipe 
for a washing-fluid: = 
Take sal-soda, one pound; stone-lime, one-half 
pound ; water, five quarts, Boil a short time, stirring 
occasionally ; then let it settle and pour off the clear 
fluid into a stone jug and cork for use. Have your 
boiler half full of sealding water; then put in one 
common teacupful of the fluid and pour it over your 
clothes instead of boiling them. The fluid brightens 
the colors in calico, instead of fading them; it does 
not rot the clothes, but makes them wash more than 
one-half easier than the old way. Seven years ought 
to be considered a sufficient test. I will just add that 
turpentine ought never to be used for washing = 
poses. a. 


Heallly Deparlment. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


ROFESSOR WOOD, in his Brainwork and Over- 
P work, one of “Blockiston’s American Health 

Primers,” speaking of tea and coffee as arti- 
cles of food, says: 

Thein, the active principle of tea, and other identi- 
cal or closely allied alkaloids, are found in various 
plants, widely separated in their geographical distri- 
bution, as well as in their botanical relations. When- 
ever such a principle exists in a plant, that plant is 
used by the inhabitants of the country as a drink. 
Our North American Indian has his “ Yaupon,” or 
black drink, made out of a species of ilex or holly. 
lex Paraguayensis, Paraguay holly, or Paraguay tea, 
furnishes the beverage of a continent; the coffee-bean, 
the coca-leaf, the chocolate-nut, the true tea-leaf, 
burden the commerce of the world. Though, like 
tobacco, these various principles apparently Jessen the 
waste of tissue, I conceive the great reason of their 
universal use is psychical—men take them because | 
their effects are pleasant. 

Although these substances are similar in their action, 
they are by no means identical. Of coca and Para- 
guay tea I have had no experience, and few, if any, of 





my readers will ever use them. I shall, therefore, say 
no more about them. 

Of the drinks habitually employed in this country, 
chocolate stands by itself in that it contains compara- 
tively little of active prinoiple. It used almost 
solely on account of its pleasant taste, and I have 
never seen any ill effects from its use, saving only 
sometimes a iittle gastric disturbance, produced, ap- 
parently, by the fatty matter it contains. Those with 
whom chocolate disagrees soon find it out, and it is 
not necessary to say more about the subject. 

Tea and coffee, in their crude state, contain the 
same active substance. Experience teaches, however, 
that their action upon the system is by no means 
identical. The reason of this is not far to seek. In 
the cup of tea the thein exists unchanged; but the 
coffee-berry is roasted before using, and, whilst part 
of this same alkaloid probably escapes change, there 
is formed in the roasted bean, and, consequently, to 
be found in the cup of coffee, a new substance— the 
so-called empyreumatic, or tarry oil of coffee. This is 
far from being devoid of activity. Dr. Lehman, the 
great physiological chemist, has found that it is even 
more powerful than caffeine itself, especially in pro- 
ducing sleeplessress. 


is 
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Daily exper 
to more persons than is tea, producing, in very many, 
s is, probably, in some cases at least, 
It often 


headache rt 
due lisagreeing with the stomach. 
seems to irritate the mucous membrane. 

In ar ffee is mostly used as the beverage t 
lighten ¢ stigues of the campaign; but | have been 
surprised na tea 80 greatly preferre d in districts of 
the Nort! wilderness that the guides would use 
nothing It is probable, therefore, that the two 
beverage similar to their general powers. The 
sympt st frequently produced them are 
headache and general nervousness—often, in coffee 
drinkers, dyspepsia being added to these ills, 
sometit so, palpitation or other disturbances ol 
the heart 

Whe 
possi 
of 
long 8 


to its 


thie 


by 


and 


spparently causeless headaches exist, the 

eir being produced by the undue use 
tea fee should always be thought of. Not 
Ll was called in consultation in a case in 


e 


inebriate, is most prone to do 
} 


i 
i 


ience shows also that coffee is injurious | w 
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hich a severe, habitual headache had resisted treat 
ment for a year eu Lnquiry revealed that tea 
was very largely taken three times a day, and stopping 
the habit cured the | The worst of het 
cases are seen ih poor women, W ho substitute tea for 
meat and live exelusively on bread and tea 
Under these circumstances, thin or poor blood, with 
its train of nervousness 


ul re 


eadache 
almost 


neuraiy 


ias, hysterias, eto., are 
sure to be produced, partly by the action of the tea 
partly by the lack of proper food, partly by the strain 
of overwork and anxiety 

It should never be forgotten, that among the well 
fed and comfortable there : 
to withstand the deleterious effects of even smal! quar 
tites of tea and coffee, and that the amount taken by 
an individual is not an ute measure of the mis 
chief possible to be wrought rhe general law is, that 
in the sedentary and in those of nervous temperament 
the free use of the p th but does not 


sre persons who are unable 


at heers, 


Dar, 


Piwenings wilh the Poels. 


THE SUPPER OF ST. GREGORY. 


rALE for Roman guides to tell 
A To careless, sight-worn travelers still, 
. Who pause beside the narrow cell 
Gregory on the Cwlian Hill. 


lay before the monk’s door came 

eggar, stretohing empty palms, 

ng and fast-sick, in the name 
Most Holy asking alms. 


4 


he monk answered: “ All I have 
s poor cell of mine I give, 

lver cup my mother gave; 
1 Christ's name take thou it, and live.” 
s passed; and, called at last to bear, 
e pastoral crook and keys of Rome, 
poor monk, in St. Peter's chair, 

the crowned lord of Christendom 
epare a feast,” St. Gregory cried, 

And let twelve beggars sit thereat.” 

beggars came, and one beside, 
\n unknown stranger, with them sat 


L asked thee not,” the Pontiff spake, 
O stranger! but if need be thine, 
ee welcome, for the sake 
Him who is thy Lord and mine.” 


grave, calm face the stranger raised, 
e His whe on Gennesaret trod, 

n whom the Chaldeans gazed, 

se form was as the Son of God 


west thou,” he said, “thy gift of old?” 
i in the hand he lifted up 
ntiff marveled to behold 
e more his mother’s silver eup. 


hy prayers and alms have risen, and bloom 
Sweetly among the flowers of Heaven 

I am The Wonderful, through whom 
W hate’er thou askest shall be given 


He spake and vanished. Gregory fell, 
his twelve guests, in mute accord, 
n their faces, knowing well 

heir eyes of flesh had seen the Lord 


W 


T 


The old-time legend is 
Nor vain thy art, Ver 
Telling it o'er and o'er 
On gray Vicen: 


not vain; 
na’s Paal, 

ain 

a's frescoed wall. 

Still, wheresoever a} 
Its bread with sorre 

And love the begwar 
The uninvited Gr 


pity hares 
w, want, and sin, 
8 feast prepares, 
est comes in. 
Unheard, because our ears are dull, 

Unseen, beca ur eves are dim; 
He walks our earth, The Wonderful, 

And all good deeds are done to Him 

Joan G. Warrier, in Harper's Magazine. 


SUNLIGHT ALL THE WAY. 
“« £} OOD-BYE, Jennie 
I And the n is } 
But well y now there is danger 
Tn the bogs and the 1 
So keep in the foot-} Jennie; 
Let nothing tenrpt you to stray; 
Then you'll get ver it, 
For there's s the way— 
Sunlight a © Way é 
So neve fear, 
Keep ag i 


For there's s 


the road is lk neg, 
ard to cross 

5 
arshy moss, 
ath 


safely 


inlight all 


heart, dear, 


the way.” 


nlight all 


The child went off with 
And a kiss of mother 
The laisies were : n 
And the | 
On, on in the na 


a blessing 
ve; 
at her feet 
singing above. 
w foot. path 
Nothing could tempt to stray; 
So the movur was passed at nightf 
And she'd sunlight all ' 
Sunlight way: 
And she, g, said, 
As her bed was spread, 
“T had sunlight all the way.” 


srk wae 


her 


the way— 


smilix 


DES! 
Whisk 


4s embr 
tha bo 
either 

Baby 


thin 


And I, who followed the maiden, 
Kept thinking, as I went, 

Over the perilious moor of life 
What unwary feet are bent. 





FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 





If they could only keep the foot-path, 
Aud not in the marshes stray, 
Then they would reach the end of life 
Ere the night could shroud the day, 
They'd have sunlight all the way. 
But the warsh is wide, 
And they turn aside, 
And the night falls on the day. 


Far better to keep the narrow path, 
Nor turn to the lefteor right; 
For if we loiter at morning, 
What shall we do whea the night 
Falls back on our lonely journey, 

And we mourn our vain delay ? 
Then steadily onward, friends, and we 
Shall have suntight all the way— 

Sunlight all the way, 
Till the journey’s o’er, 
And we reach the shore 
Of a never-ending day. 
—Ha rper *s Weekly. 


ancy Qeedlewark, 


WHISK-HOLDER. 
DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Whisk-holder.—This holder is made of Java can- 
as embroidered in sephyr. A bag of satin finished 
ith a bow and three balls completes this useful gift 
r either a gentleman or lady. 

Baby Basket.—The basket is of wickerwork lined 
th thin, figured muslin over colored silicia. The 


VOL. Li.—d, 


BARE BRANCHES. 


HE wind blows bitterly through the wood, 
T And the wet leaves break and fall ; 
Bat winter comes with meed of good, 
And winter comes to all. 


Oh! the days of summer are long and fair, 
With blue, unclouded sky; 

But the very sun grows hard to bear, 
And the grass turns brown and dry. 


0 patient pathos of winter skies, 
Spread out o’er the withered plain! 

Ur ler your hush a seeret lies, 
Which is not all of pain. 


I know the leaves from the trees are strown, 
That the birds have taken wing 

They will only find that the trees are grown 
When they come back in spring. 


Er WOue 
PSL x 
Fe 


NOE 
"}- . 


BABY BASKET, 


inside is finished with a quilling of satin ribbon, pin- 
cushion and pockets. A scalloped piece trimmed with 
a plaiting of lace fails over the edge and is finished 
with sephyr balls. When the basket is trimmed, get 
on ordinary camp-stool, ehonize the legs, and fasten 
| the basket firmly to the top. 


Pattern for Knitting.—The stitch given in the cut 
is much reduced. To work: Cast on with the ordinary 
sized knitting cotton any number of stitches that divide 

jinto 13. * Knit 3, pur! 7, knit 3, over, repeat from *. 
| Second round—* Knit 3 purl 7, knit 3, purl 1, repeat 
from *. Third round—Knit 3, knit 2 together re- 
versed, purl 6. knit 3, over, purl 1, over, repeat. 
Fotrth round—Knit 3 purl 6, knit 3, purl 3, repeat. 
Fifth round—Knit 2 knit 2 together from the back, 
purl 4, knit 2 together, kn‘t 2, over, purl 3, over, re- 
peat. Sixth ronnd—Knit 3, pur! 4, knit 3, purl 5, re- 
peat. Seventh round—Knit 2. knit 2 together from 
the back, purl 2, knit 2 together, knit 2, over, purl 5, 
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over, repeat. Eighth round—Knit 3, purl 2, knit 3, 
purl 7, repeat. Ninth round—Knit 2, knit 2 together, 
from the back, knit 2 together, knit 2, over, purl 1, 
purl 2 together, over, purl 1, over, purl 2 together, purl 
1, over, repeat. Tenth round—Put the first three 
stitches on a separate needle and keep it to the front, 
knit 3 rather loosely, then knit the 3 from the separate 
needle (these six stitches make the crossing), purl 9, 
repeat. Eleventh round—Pass the first stitch of each 
needle on to the needle before it, knit 2, over, knit 2, 
knit 2 together from the back, purl 3, over, purl 2 to 
gether, purl 2, knit 2 together, repeat. Twelfth round 
—Take off the last stitch of the eleventh round, and 
use it without knitting it as the first of the twelfth 
round, knit 3, purl 1, knit 3, purl 7, repeat, passing the 


PATTERN FOR KNITTING. 


last stitch upon each needle to the next needle. Thir- 


Knit 3, over, purl 1, knit 2, knit 2 to- 
gether from the back, purl 6, repeat. Fourteenth 
round— Knit 3, purl 3, knit 3, purl 6, repeat. 
teenth round—Lift the first stitch from the left-hand 
needle on to the right needle, keeping the thread be- 
hind it, and leave it there. Do this with all the nee 


teenth round 


dles, knit 2, over, purl 3, over, knit 2, knit 2 together | 


from the back, purl 4, knit 2 together, repeat. Six 
teenth round—Take off the last stiteh of the fifteenth 
round as in the twelfth round, knit 3, purl 5, knit 3, 
purl 4. Seventeenth round— Pass the first stitch to 
the right-hand needle as in the fifteenth round, knit 2, 
over, knit 2, knit 2 together from the 


over, purl 5, 
Eighteenth 


back, purl 2, knit 2 together, repeat. 
round Pass 


Nineteenth round—Pass the first stitch to the right 
hand needle as inthe fifteenth round, knit 2, over, purl 
1. purl 2 together, over, purl 1, over, purl 2 together, 
purl 1, over, knit 2, knit 2 together from the back, 
knit 2, then repeat. Twentieth round—Slip the last 
stitch of the right-hand needle on to the left hand, 


Fif. | 


the first stitch of each needle as in the | 
twelfth round, knit 3, purl 7, knit 3, purl 2, repeat. | 


| then place upon a separate needle the next three 
stitches, and work as in the seventh round, Recom- 
| mence the pattern at the eleventh round, 


FANCY WORK-BAG. 

Fancy Work-bag.— Cut six pieces of cardboard four 
and a half inches square ; cover with light-blue velvet 
embroider a white daisy in the centre and a fancy 
vine pattern around the edge of each piece ;-then over- 
hand together to make the shape of design; gather 
silk in the top, with a drawing-string, to form the bag; 
silk cord and ball finishes the article. This little bag 
is very pretty made in colored leather and braided 
with gilt braid, cord and tassels to correspond. 


Ticking Embroidery. 





This is a variety of ticking- 
work into which chain-stitch is introduced, and is 
worked with three shades of one color. Make the 
| dark, narrow lines of gold or black braid of the nar 
rowest width. Work Vandyke lines between them, 
| which unite in the centre with a cross-stitch with the 
darkest color; work the scroll in chain-stitch in the 
lightest color, and the outer line of the piné-shaped 
patterns in the darkest color. Fill their centres with 
French knots, and make in the medium color the 
three stitches together with satin-stitch, in a color 
matching the chain-stitch, 


Lady’s Apron.—The outline designs given in this 
number are intended for a lady’s apron; the patterns 
|to be stamped on two large pockets that reach all 
across the bottom of the apron. Size of each design 
7x8 inches. Swiss muslin is a pretty material to use, 
and any color of washing-silk may be employed in 
working it. Price for stamping or stamping pattern, 
! of both designs, fifty cents. 
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an adjunct to the making of the lace that is most 


Emb ry in every style and variety forms the 
must } trimming for dresses. On a suit of) helpful. Aside from its value as afurnishing medium, 
dark « green recently noticed, the border was com- | wacramé lace is excellent for trimming clothing. It 
posed and daisies. Separate panels and | is durable and beautiful and capable ot withstanding 
flounce nwork embroidery and satin stitch are | the rough usage that the ndry generally deals out 
worked ir k over silk, wool, and fancy materials. ; tu soiled skirts, Costumes of linen satine, batiste, and 
Japane ‘ broidery consists of small squares, each | lawn are richly adorned with it, aud the manner of 


bearing a Japanese figure worked in silk. 


Braiding 
of dadress¢ 


ugain coming in use for the trimming 
ind also for various fancy articies. 


Drawn werk is a simple and very pleasing style of 
nd may be applied to a great variety of 
Large square collars are mude of coarse 
erteanvas. The hem one and a half 
nd headed by a border of drawn threads. 


decoratior 
purpose 
linen or 
inches w 


Another design for drawn work is a orash tidy, di- 
vided by hemstitehing into squares three inches in 
diameter Each of these squares includes a conven 





tional design worked in shaded greens, which contrast 
s0 finely with the natural color of the crash as to give 
it a very attractive appearance. 


Macrame lace work is a popular and pleasing em 
ployment for odd moments. The macramé thread is 
flax, and soft and agreeable in handling. Barbour, in 


his directions for using the thread, says: “ The lace 





is made by knotting the threads together. One thread 
is held firn ver the other as leader, and each sing! 
thread is knotted twice on to it; when a leaf is worked 
from left to right the leader is held in the left hand.’ 
For u ng irger pieces of lace, such, tor instance, 
as wou e suitable for lambrequins shawls, or sim 


nployment of a “Jace desk” is 


Art al 


advised, 


articles, the « 





VROI Decorator and Furnisher we clip the 

1 f ving wost useful hints about the kitchen: 

Kitchen furniture, tables, and chairs can be in as 
good f sas if in more expensive materials. There 
is a \ en chair lately introduced that is a model of 
lig! id grace. The seat is wood and the back 
has a half-dozen slender rods running into the cross- 
pie which a rod at the back extends with the 
part seat in the rear making a triangle, which, 
while engthening the chair, adds to its beauty. 
These irs are stained and varnished, and look, in 
fact, very much like mahogany. Settees are made in 


way with splint seats. The splint arm-chairs 


the 

wit inted frames make comfortable and attractive 
kitchen furniture. Very useful and pretty pieces of 
kite! va ire the cross-legged stools, which are to 
othe | tments of this kind in artistie effect what | 
the s to the furnishing of the upper floors. 


Kitchens in country houses, and in small places 
whe i rent is not a consideration, can be made 
as at e as any other department of the house. 
For the st part they are barren and uninteresting, 
{ with no view to economy of labor, as it is 


constr 
pos netruct them, and remain places to get 
out of as speedily as cireumstances will admit. This 
is the even in those kitchens presided over by the 
mistre f the house, for there are many mistresses in 
thie broad land that do their own work. In farm- 
houses the kitchens are often the most attractive rooms 
in the house; this is rather because they are in a sense 
living rooms, and have a human charm by comparison 
with the stilted formality of the state apartments of a 


They are not attractive, however, in the 


farm-ho 


use, 





making it gives much room jor originality in th 
tting the threads and arrang 


method and design of kn 

ing the figures in the lace; there is no limit to tix 
oppertunity lor ingenuity in this feature of the work, 
There are certain rules laid down that govern the 
originality of the lace in a characteristic form, and this 
distinctiveness, of urse, cannot be changed without 


iples of its formation; but 
and old patterns, doubt 


destroying the primary prit 
new desigus ay be added 
perhaps, a shading of 

lace, the flax threads 
all depending upon the 
width of the pattern to be wr One thread serves 
as a guide and is called “leader;” it is held either in 
the rigi.t or left hand, but always by itself; its situa 
tion is determined by the design to be executed, which 


| is soon learned, as the process is ngt difficult; it is 


| less, can be improved, giving 

| the wethetic. In working this 
are cut in certain lengthe, 
ught. 


| really very simple, so perfectly free from complica 
tions and al! bewildering intricacies thatt: nd to puzzle 
the brain. ‘The e are only single, double, and « pen 
chains, with the Solomon’s knot, to learn in macramé 


hain, take two threads, 
ind, knot the other on 


lace work ; to make the single 


hold one straight in the left! 







to it with the right hand; hold the thread straight in 
the right hand and the other on to it with 
the left; repeat l f s sufficiently simple fora 

d to comprehend, while the other stitches are 


ually plain. 





5 

Dame. 

sense of the kitchens of English farm-houses, such as 
Mrs. Poyser’s, that George Eliot describes with evident 
Adam Be A farm-house kitchen in 
least proper food for the imagination 
@ room, since it is the centre 


enjoyment in 
America is at 
In this country it ix a! 
of household ations and liable to the frequent 
visits of the pluwman, reaper, and binder t 
word with neat-handed Phyllis dressing her herbs and 
country messes. It is airy and well lighted. The floor 
is laid either in mosaic, composition, or in red and 
| black brick, marking out some simple design. The 
| walls are tiled instead of wainscoted. The only wood- 
work is the doors and door-frames, which are oiled 
Nothing need be said of artistic effect. The first obje 
lis to save the wearied housewife and her maids all un 


ope 


catch a 





+ 


necessary work. As a matter of taste I would choose 
| light tiles. The shining white enamel are most dura- 
le, since they not only suggest the scrupulous purity 


e is tempered by the outlook 
jupon green fields and by the drapery of vines about 
|} the windows. Another lies in the brick 
i floor, brown earthen tiles, the reddish-brown upper 
| walls, and cherry wood-work cupboards and shelves. 
In all country or farm houses of any pretensions 
| water is carried up by hydraulic rams or windmills, 
}and such a kitchen is as easily cleaned with a hose a: 
1 city kitchen. In winter those ingenious rugs, which 
in the country the busiest housewives make, like the 
work of creation, out of nothing, in an incredibly short 
| time, can cover the coldest spots. Every woman knows 
| best what disposition of cupboard and shelves her 
| needs require, but there is no reason why the balare- 
ing of these should not add to the appearance of the 
room, and kitchen conveniences be as symmetrically 
| artistié as the arrangement of a library. 


of a kitchen, but their 
suggestion 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





Ghe Gemperancz Cause. 





THE SPIRITUAL Errects OF DRUNKEN- 


U NDER its head of “ Topics for the Times,” the 
Century Magazine draws the following startling 
picture of the moral and spiritual degeneration 
which invariably attends the habitual drinking of aleo- 
holic beverages : 


“The most frightful effects of the drink-habit are | 


not those which can be tabulated in statistics and re- 
ported in the census. It is not the waste of corn, nor 
the destruction of property, nor the increase of taxes, 
nor even the ruin of physical health, nor the loss of 
life, which most impresses the mind of the thoughtful 
observer of inebriety. It is the effect of this vice upon 
the characters of men, as it is exhibited to him, day 
by day, in his ordivary intercourse with them. It is 
in the spiritual realm that the ravages of strong drink 
are most terrible. 

“ Body and mind are so closely related that when the 
one suffers the other must share the suffering; and the 
injury of the physical health resulting from intemper- 
ate drinking must, therefore, be accompanied by simi- 
lar injury of the mental and moral powers. But the 
inclination of the popular thought is so strongly 
toward the investigation of physical phenomena that 
the spiritual consequences of drunkeuness are often 
overlooked. Degeneration of tissue is more palpable 


than degeneracy of spirit; a lesion of the brain more | 


starting than a breach of faith; but the deeper fact, 
of which the senses take no note, is the more important 
fact; and it would be well if the attention of men could 
be fixed upon it. 

“The shupemme to which we have referred often 
report themselves to the quickened perceptions of 
‘those who stand nearest to the habitual drinker. Many 
a mother observes, with a heart that grows heavier 
day by day, the signs of moral decay in the character 
of ber son. It is not the flushed face and the heavy 
eyes that trouble her most; it is the evidence that his 
mind is becoming “duller and fouler, his sensibilities 
less acute, his sense of honor less commanding. She 
discovers that his loyalty to truth is somewhat im- 
paired; that he deceives her frequently, without com- 
punction. This effect is often observed in the charac- 
ter of the inebriate. Truthfulness is the fundamental 
virtae; when it is impaired the character is under- 
mined; and strong drink makes a deadly assault upon 
it. Coupled with this loss of truthfulness is that 
weakening of the will which always accompanies 


| art deteriorates in the delicacy of its touch: 
| atmosphere of your life seems to grow murky and the 


chronic alcoholism. The man loses, litt'e by little, 
the mastery over himself; the regal fuculties are in 
chains. 

* The loss of self-respect, the lowering of ambition, 
and the fading out of hope are signs of the progress 
of this disease in thecharacter, It is a mournful spec- 


| tacle—that of the brave, ingenuous, high-spirited man 
| sinking steadily down into the degradation of ine- 


briety ; but how many such spectacles are visible all 
over the land! And it is not in the character of those 
alone who are notorious drunkards that such tenden 
cies appear. They are often distinctly seen in the 
lives of men who arenever drunk. Sir Herry Thomp- 
son’s testimony is emphatic to the effect that ‘the 
habitual use of fermented liquors, to an extent far 
short of what is necessary to produce intoxication, 
injures the body and diminishes the menta! power.’ 
If, as he testifies, a large proportion of the most pain- 
ful and dangerous maladies of the body are due to 
‘the use of fermented liquors, taken in the quantity 
which is conventionally deemed moderate,’ then it is 
certain that such use of them must result also in se- 
rious injuries to the mental and moral nature. Who 
does not know reputable gentlemen, physicians, artists, 


clergymen even, who were never drunk in their lives, 


and never will be, but who reveal, in conversation and 
in conduct, certain melancholy effects of the drinkiog 
habit? The brain is so often inflamed with alcohol 
that its functions are imperfectly performed; and 
there is a perceptible loss of mental power and of moral 
tone. The drinker is met conscious of this loss, but 
those who know him best are painfully aware that his 
perceptions are less keen, his judgments less sound, 
his temper less serene, his spiritual vision less clear, 
because he tarries every day a little too long at the 
wine. The drinking habit is often defended by repu- 
table gentlemen to whom the very thought of a de- 
bauch would be shocking, but to whom, if it were only 
lawful, in the tender and just solicitude of friendship, 
such words as these might be spoken: ‘It is true that 
you are not drunkards and may never be, but if you 
could know what is too evident to those who love you 
best, how your character is slowly losing the firmness 
of its texture and the fineness of its outline: bow your 
how the 


sky lowers gloomily above you—you would not think 
your daily indulgence harmless in its measure. It isin 
just such lives as yours that drink exhibits some of its 
most mournful tragedies.’” 





Fashion Depart 


FASHION NOTES. 


costumes are always in 
fashion, but recently they have grown into special | 
favor. Black is now worn by old, middle-aged, and | 
young upon all occasions, ceremonious or ordinary. 


Black Dresses.— Black 


instead of black. 
used with white satin or other light costumes. 


Spanish guipure. These yokes and sleeves may be 
black beaded with jet; but sometimes they are beaded 
with pearl or gilt, or the foundation may be white 
White vokes and sleeves are often 


Other Bla¢ék Dresses.—Fancy toilettes for young 





The material for the more elegant black dresses may ladies are of black satin or velvet trimmed with bright 


be satin, velvet, ottoman, or soft-repped silks. A cos-| red satin, Sometimes the red takes the form of lin- 
tume for opera, reception, or ball may be made of one | ings under the edge of the basque, overskirt, or 
of these fabrics, or two combined, with low neck, | flounces; sometimes it is set on the black ag panels, 
short sleeves and train, heavily trimmed with lace and)? and sometimes it is merely a shirred plastron or 
jet. Or, instead of wearing such a dress with the | guimpe, showing only in front. When such a dress is 
shoulders and. arms bare, a yoke and pair of sleeves | worn as a street costume it is accompanied by a black 
uiay be inserted, either of Brussels-net, beaded, or of hat or bonnet, showing a little red satin ‘shirring, 











74 
either as cr 
tips. 
Velvet, Silk, and Woolen Costumes.—Velvet is 
generally combined with 
with jet passawenteries or bandsof fur. An all-velvet 
costuine is beautiful, but perishable. Quite as elegant 
a fashion and a more economical one, is to have either 


a Velvet eckirt, with silk or satin overdress; a velvet 
polonaise, with silk or satin skirt; or a velvet basque 
or long casaque, with silk or satin skirts. Silk is now 


generally mbined with soft woolen goods. Black 
woolen materials are made up alone or combined with 
a similar material, heavily beaded, embroidered, or 
trimmed with soutache braid. 

Velveteen Costumes.—A tailor-made, untrimmed 
euit, of velveteen throughout, in any of the fashionable 
black, seal-brown, navy-blue, or olive, is now 
juite desirable. Only it must be of the 
velveteen. 


colors, 
considered 
best quality of 

Corduroy is often a more satisfactory materia] than 
velveteen, inasmuch as it is not an imitation of any 
fabric, but is simply what it professes to be, a heavy, 
striped, velvety material, with or without a silk face. 
Corduroy combines nicely with dress-cloth and is often 
used for skirt, bands, panels, collars, cuffs, vests, tur 
bans, muffs—in short, it can be applied to any pur 
pose that velvet might. It comes in all shades, black, 
garnet, pearl, brown, and so forth. 


Colored Woolen Costumes,—The favorite material 


silk or satin and trimmed | 
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wn or brim, with one or two red ostrich- | front and side breadths, with a short Greek apron set 


on above it, the point turned to one side, the back 
breadth perfectly plain, except for the deep gauging 
atthetop. A plain, close-fitting basque, with rather 
short, untrimmed front and tight sleeves, buttoning on 
the outside seam, from the wrist nearly to the elbow, 
The back of the basque is finished by setting ona long 
tail or postillion, formed by two, three, or four large 
box plaits, the heading of the plaits extending 
against the back above the waist-line. This model for 
a basque is quite popular. Sometimes the added 
plaited piece is carried all around, forming a ruche 
over and above the waist-line in front as well as in the 
back. 


Aprons.—In Paris aprons are worn upon full-dress 
occasions, and we may expect to see the fashion copied 
here, to some extent at least. They are made of such 
elegant materials that it seems absurd to call them 
aprons at all, A favorite model is of black brocaded 
velvet, with red velvet bib. Another, of white satin, 
with a border of peacock’s feathers; still another, of 
black lace, lined with red satin. Sometimes the bib 
takes the form of a peasant-waist. §uch aprons will 
probably be worn here, if at all, with fancy costumes 
or at fairs. Sensible aprons are longer and larger than 
formerly. School-aprons are of brown Holland, edged 
with braid, with large pockets. Cooking aprons have 
the front turned up and stitched to form two pockets. 
The Roman apron is really an artistic model. It is 
formed of a straight piece of crash, like a towel, fringed 
out and ornamented with needlework at the ends. 
Then one end is turned down, so that the needlework 


}and fringe of both ends will fall the same way, and 


for these is chuddah, or shooda, cloth, a soft, all-wool, 
India material resembling cashmere, but with a looser | 
twill. This costs from fifty cents per yard upward. 
A lower-priced woolen material, in the same colors, is 
known as Gerster cloth. These fabrics are generally 
made with velvet, satin, or other contrasting materials, 
forming vests, underskirts, cuffs, shirrings, and the 
like. Frequently suitings come in a dress pattern, 
part being plain, and the part intended for skirt, 
sleeves, and trimmings being gayly striped, flowered, 
or embroidered. Novelty materials are also still sold 


separately to be combined with plainer goods. 


Gray velvet is nowa favorite material for costumes, 
cloaks, and hats for young ladies. The trimming is 
usually a gray fur, as Astrakhan, chinchilla, or, it may 
be, bands of ducks’-feathers. Gray velvet is also 
largely used for trimming other fabrics. 

Fur Trimmings.—Nothing especially new can be 
noted here, except the fancy for trimming the skirt, 
as well as the wrap, of a costume, with horizontal 
bands of fur, or feathers taking their place. 


Other Trimmings.—For dresses it is usual to set 
| large skirt-panels in the front. Cloth cos- 


vests 
tumes are largely ornamented with little wheels of 
soutache braid, formed by turning the braid on its 


edge and rolling it compactly, thus making perfect 
circle Silk, cloth, and velvet are variously orna- 
mented by velvet appliqué figures, detached groups of 
floss embroidery, or flowers and drops of jet or che- 
nille. 

A pretty model for a costume of any material con- 
sists of a skirt, having deep kilt plaiting around the 


| simply with flowers or ribbons. 
| missible for general wear—this is still the long lace 


the strings to tie are passed under the fold thus 
formed. Of course, this is the top of the apron. No 
gathers. . 


Jewelry.—Those who can afford diamonds and other 
precious stones now seek those set in artistic designs 
in preference to what is merely showy. A beautiful 
fancy is for flowers and leaves of Roman gold, with the 
jewels set as dewdrops. Another is to imitate stars, 
crescents, daisies, and the like, the gems themselves 
giving color to the design, very little gold being visi- 
ble. Odd and rare jewels, as red diamonds, pink sap- 
phires, cats’-eyes, opals, and others are more valued 
than those whose chief merit is their great costliness. 
Turquoise, emeralds, and garnets, if fine, are again in 
favor. Plain gold jewelry is very little worn. The 
most fashionable ladies, on occasions when diamonds 
and rubies would be out of place, content themselves 
A gold pin is per- 


pin, plain or filigree. Crucible or melted gold is a 
new conceit; this is made up in the irregular form 
taken of itself by the melted metal. Sometimes dia- 
monds and other valuable gems are set in this crucible 
gold. Inexpensive jewelry, as silver elephants, turtles, 
spiders, or cats’-heads is liked by many, and is far 
preferable to imitations or to costly jewelry worn upon 
unsuitable occasions. Mourning jewelry is always 
black onyx, set with tiny pearls or diamonds. Silver 
filigree ornaments are appropriate for second mourn- 


ing. 





Doles and 


Gomments. 





What Shall we Do with Our Daughters? 


HIS is the title of a book recently published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, embodying, in a con- 
densed form, some of the most popular lectures 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, including her famous 





discourse, “Superfluous Women.” It is a book which 
ought to be in the hands of every one—especially 
every mother of growing daughters and every gir! 
who desires to become a noble, useful, true women. 

The volume particularly concerns young ladies 
for, to quote from Mrs. Livermore, “‘ What shall we 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





do with our daughters?” is really the sum and sub- 
stance of what, in popular phrase, is called ‘the 
woman question.” For if to-morrow all should be 
done that is demanded by the wisest reformer and the 
truest friend of woman, it would not materially affect 
the condition of the adult women of society. Their 


positions are taken, their futures are forecast. It is 


for our young women that the great changes of the 
time promise the most.” 

The first chapter of the book is headed, “Changed 
Conditions of Woman's Life.” We of to-day can 
scarce realize that it is only within the last forty 
years that woman has advanced from her traditional, 
historical position of slave, child, or, at best, man’s 
inferior, to her true eminence as the world’s queen. 
But so it seems. The women of our day and Jand 
have gained so much that we might almost imagine 
little remaining for them to hope for; but the daugh- 
ters of the future must attain to the ideal of their 
mothers, even aspire above it. So the following chap- 
ters of Mrs. Livermore's little book are devoted to 
considerations of *‘ Physical Education,” “ Higher 
Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” “ Indus- 
trious and Technical Training,” “ Moral and Religious 
Training,” without including the second part, “Su- 
perfluous Women.” 

Under the head, “ Physical Education,” Mrs. Liver- 
more advocates sensible dressing for girls and proper 
care of the health. Some may not agree with her 
that the corset should be disused, but her remarks in 
general are good. She deprecates over-study at the 
expense of the bodily well-being, and speaks of an 
association of collegiate alumna, who in their circular 
urge upon women students “to bear constantly in 
mind the fact that the best intellectual results cannot 
be obtained without perfect physical health.” This 
circular declares that “a failure in sufficient sleep, 
food, and exercise should be lamented equally as a 
failure in recitation.” 

The chapter on “ Higher Edueation’ 
clusively that colleges for women and co education are 
no longer experiments; on the contrary, the testimony 
of eminent educators proves their abundant success, 
The chapter, “Need of Practical Training,” merits 
special attention. Every word in it is worth quoting, 
but we must content ourselves with the following: 
“ As the theory that ‘ all men support all women’ does 
not fit the facts, it is time for us to reform our theory 
as well as our practice. If I were able I would change 
the public sentiment so radically that no girl should 
be considered well educated, no matter what her ac- 
complishments, until she learned a trade, a business, 
a vocation, or a profession. Self-support would then 
be possible, and she would not float on the current of 
life, a part of its useless driftwood, borne hither and 
thither by its troubled waters.” But Mrs. Livermore 
does not say, Neglect domestic training—prepare your 
daughters only to earn a living, as if you never ex- 
pected them to marry. She does say, “ Let them be 
trained, as far as possible, as if you were sure they 
were to be wives, mothers, and housekeepers, even 
when they receive, in addition, technical training. 
But few women reach adult life, even when they do 
not marry, without fitding themselves so cireumstanced 
at times that a domestic training iz invaluable to them.” 


argues con- 





The next chapter is devoted to a review of the occu- 
pations at present open to women and advocates art- 
education, which will make woman’s labor more valu- 
able pecuniarily. And the next dwells strongly upon 
every woman's duty to be virtuous for virtue’s own sake. 

The second part of the volume, embodying the 
author’s lecture on Superfluous Women, begins by 
alluding to the prevailing nonsensical theory that 
educated, self reliant women do not want to marry— 
that educating women subverts their natural instincts 
and leads them to ignore their “fore-ordained work 
as mothers and nurses of children.” Mrs. Livermore 
points out that croakers do not object to women’s 
working, but to their invading the “higher forms of 
labor.” Women do marry, to-day, as they did before 
—women with large gifts and earning large incomes, 
as well as ignorant and poor women. “ The widespread 
neglect, indifference, or oppesition to marriage,” dis- 
cussed and anathematized by some late writers, exists 
more generally in their imagination than in society. 
A surplus of single women is not a feature of modern 
civilization only—war, drunkenness, disease, and dan- 
gers incident upon new enterprises, to say nothing of 
religious devotion or disproportion of the sexes caused 
by emigration, have always reduced the ranks of men 
and left a large number of women unmarried. The 
body of the lecture is a beautiful tribute to the vast 
number of single women everywhere who have spent 
lives of self-sacrificing devotion for the good of others. 
“ But the solitary path of these women leads them afar 
from companionship and often from congenial pursuits. 
Instead of receiving the stimulus of approval and sym- 
pathy, they are not infrequently met with ingratitude 
and non-appreciation. They are pelted with the hot 
shot of ridicule, riddled with the arrows of satire, or 
stung with a contemptuous and patronizing pity.” We 
cannot refrain from one more quotation : “ Superfluous 
women! There are plenty of them, and of superfluous 
men, also,who might drop out by the ten thousand during 
the night and the world would not know at the break- 
fast hour that it had lost anything. But you will not 
always find superfluous women among the unmarried. 
They are superfluous women, whether married or sin- 
gle, whose lives are days of idle pleasure and who are 
victims of ennui, unrest, and morbid fancy, because 
they despise the activities of the age into which they 
are born.” The lecture concludes with a noble pas- 
sage, showing the true relation of man and woman, 
They are unlike, but equal; neither superior nor in- 
ferior, but perfect halves of one complete whole—Hu- 
manity. 

The book may contain little that is really new; but 
truth never grows old. No one can read without feel- 
ing stronger and better. 


Good Reading for the Children. 


Te. are few parents who are not careful in re- 
gard to the food eaten by their. children, and 
watchful lest hurtful substances be taken into the 
stomach, the blood depraved, and the health injured. 
But how few are as careful about the mental food their 
children appropriate, and which as certainly goes to 
form, build up, and give character to the mind as natu- 
ral food does to the body. As it is impossible to have 
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a healthy body if the food in daily use be of a bad al 
poisonous quality, so is it imporsible to have a healthy | 
mind if the mental food be of a low, sensual, or vic 
ious character. Out of what each appropriates—mind 
or body—is constructed its organic form; good and | 
healthy if the i be good, and uiseased and vicious 
if the food be bad. 
just as certuin in the one case as in the other, and 
there is no escape from the result, 


We offer these self-evident suggestions for the con- 


The action of cause and effect is 


sideration of al! who have the great responsibility of 


caring for children, and as a preface to the answer we 


} 
make to many inquiries about children’s periodicals | 
and those that we would commend, 

There are many good and safe magazines and papers | 


for young ple, many that are of doubtful character, 





we 
and many that are pusitively hurtful, and that if read | 
may prove as destructive to their moral and spiritual 
health as would be arsenic to their natural health. 

Of the monthly magazines and weekly papers the 
following are among the most beautiful in illustration 
and typography, and unexceptionable as to reading 
matter, that are published. They give safe reading, 
their whole te: 


vate the taste, 


lency being to improve the mind, eulti- 


ind elevate the moral sentiments. One, 


or several, of them should be in every household where 





there are children: 

Sr. Nicnotas. Century Publishing Co., New York, 
Price, $: )a year, 

Wine Awake. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Priee, 
$2.00 a ye 

Ovr Lirrie Ones AND THE Nursery. The Russell 
Publishing Soston. Price, $1.50 a year. 

Tue Yourtn’s Companton (weekly). Perry, Mason, 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.75 a year. 


Harper's Youna Peopie (weekly). Harper & Bro., 
New York. Price, $1.50 a year. 


Women-workers. 











MILY FAITHFUL tells us that American women | 
have much better chances in life than their En 
glizh si She says that there is but one 

woman in England who is engaged in the practice of | 
law and not more than a dozen in the medical profes 
sion, while but a few have employment as writers in 
In this country there are women 


li eters, 


newspaper ffices 
physicians in most of our large cities, who are in good 
practice, gaining money and reputation, though not 
always as courteously recognized as they should be by 
their conservative competitors of the other sex. The 
barriers which kept women out of the law as a profes- 
sion have been broken down in many places, and will 
continue steadily to give way. In imaginative litera- 
ture women are closely contesting the race with men, 
and in art they are rapidly coming to the front. 
Gradually they are trving their hands in various em- 
ployments heretofore thought to be out of their sphere, 
and with success and profit. 

The false ideas which have so long prevailed and 
which have so long made idlers of a large class of | 





women are giving way, and useful work and self- 
dependence coming to be regarded as honorable, 
instead of signs of an inferior social grade. In the | 


series of articles by Mrs. Church, commenced in this | 





number of the Hom Macazrne, we hope to offer many 
important suggestions and much practical information 
for the benefit of those who desire, through some useful 
employments, to earn money and who are ready to 
give the earnest thought and effort required for sue- 
cess. Those who expect to find in these articles easy 
ways of money-getting or short roads to fortune, will, 
we fear, be disappointed. It is only by good head 
work or skilled hand-work that men, as a rule, succeed 
in any trade, art, or business, and there is no other 
way for women. There must be careful preparation, 
With these, a 
without them, failure is 


and then earnest and intelligent work. 
measure of success is certain ; 
almost sure to come. Many women have already an 
aptitude for certain kinds of useful occupations, and 
an amount of training and experience which need only 
to be applied under the spur of a resolute will to in- 
sure them profitable emp)oyment. 


How Women can Earn Money. 


HE series of articles by Mrs. Exria Ropman 
Cuurca, under this title, which we commence in 
the present number of our Magazine, promises 

to be of great prectical value, 

I earn some money? is heard on all sides, and more 


The question, How can 


satisfactory answers are eagerly sought for than have 
heretofore been given—answers that shall clearly indi- 
cate new fields in which to work or the more remuner- 
ative use of those already occupied by women in their 
efforts to secure an independentineome. Mrs. Church 
has already done good service in this direction, and we 


may fairly look for an exceedingly valuable series of 


papers from her pen during the coming year. 


“The Golden Gate.” 


HE beautiful engraving which stands as a frontis- 
piece to this number is from a painting by Mr. 
Val Princep, an English artist of considerable 
celebrity. 
study than as the representation of any well-known 
Referring to 


It seems to have been painted more as a 


incident in Oriental romance or bistory. 
this picture the Magazine of Art says: 

“Tn the case of the ‘Golden Gate’ the spectator 
may be left to make his own romance, There has 
evidently been some sort of a ‘scene,’ for the broken 
cup on the floor tells tales, and the Sultana—whose 
hair, by the way, is dressed in remarkably Occidental 
fashion—stands rebuked before the glorious golden 
portal or some tyrant’s sanctum. This beautiful pic- 
ture is principally a study—and a very successful 
study—of drapery in the smal! folds proper to the 
softer Eastern stuffs, the beloved by Greek art.” 


Portrait of the Editor. 


S promised, we give in this number a portrait of 

T.S. Arthur. It is from a recent photograph by 

F. Gutekunst, 713 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and 

isin all respects a faithful likeness. Mr. Arthur, who is 

now in his seventy-Sfth year, was born in the State of 

New York, near Cornwall on the Hudson, June 23d, 

1809. In the enjoyment of good health for one of his 

age, he is still a busy worker in the fields for which his 

tastes, purposes in life, and habits of thought have 
especially fitted him to labor. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


New Books. 





Evsie’s New Rextations. What they did and how 
they fared at Low. A sequel to Grandmother Elsie. 
By Martha Finley, author of Elsie Dinsmore, Mildred’s 
Married Life, ete. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1884. 
1 Copy, one year, . ° ° ° ° $2.00 





2 Copies, “ . . ° ° ° ; 3.50 

History or rae War wirn Mexico. By Horatio0.| 3 “ re TLE. fa ae. . oe 
Ladd, A.M. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, gs « “ ana ons ~~ club-getter, i fi " 
$1.25. Het “ e ° e e e ° 20.00 


15 
A Narrative History or Kine Paruie’s War and | Bz3- New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, 


the Indian Troubles in New England. By Richard the November and December numbers of 1883. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 


Markbam. 
$1.25. 

GranpMoTHer’s Story or Bunker Hiiv. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Llustrated by H. W. MeVickar. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Sayta CLraus Lanp. By Amanda Douglass. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Edited by Geo. M. Baker, with 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


BAvLiaps or Homer. 
forty full-page illustrations. 
Prive, $2.00, 


Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

Je From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 
number. 

J Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

fT lt is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

fs Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered Letter. 

Jay Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 





Gems or Gexivus. Famous painters and their pic- 
tures. Dy Harry W. French, author of Art and Artists 
in Connecticut, Castle Foam, etc., with fifty full-page 
illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2.00. 


Edited by Geo. M. Baker. | 
Boston: Lee & | 


3ALLADS OF Braory. 
With forty full page illustrations. 
Shepard. Price, 2.00. 


BALLADS oF Bravery. 
With forty full-page illustrations. 
Shepard. Price, $2.00. 


Tae Cnronicies or tHE Crp. Edited with an intro- | 
duction and appendix, by Richard Maikham, and 
illustrated with upward of fifty designs by H. W. Mc- 
Vickar and Alfred Brennan. Pp. 313. New York: | 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $5.00. 


May-or-War Lirgs: A Boy's Experience in the | 
United States Navy during a Voyage around the | 
World in a Ship of the Line. By Chas. Nordhoff. | 
Pp. 335. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. | 


Edited by Geo. M. Baker. | 
Boston: Lee & 


Tue Oyster Epicure: A Collation of Authorities | 
on the Gastronomy and Dietetics of the Oyster. New | 
York: White, Stokes & Allen. Pp. 61. 


Lient mx Darkness: A Story of the Franco-German | 
War. Translated from the German. By Alice F. | 
Burk. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. | 
Price, 90 cents. 

Tae Goup Srexer. From the German. By Rev. | 
Levi C. Sheip, A.M. Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub- | 
lication Society. Price, 80 cents. 

Jewisn Artisan Lire in Tue Time or Jesus. De- | 
picted after the most ancient sources. By Prof. Franz | 
Delitzsch, D. D. Translated from the German by | 
Rev. P. C. Croll, A. M. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication Society. Price, 40 cents, 

Macere Portrarn’s Sacnririce. By Miriam K. 
Davis. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 
Price, $1.00, 

Ropert oF Marsernues; or, The Crusade of the 
Children, From the German of H. Kletke. Trans- 
lated by Rebecca H. Schively. Philadelphia: Lu- 
theran Publication Society. Price, $1.00, 

Tae Crom Perenniat: A Collection of Anthems, 
Chants, and Select Pieces. By Rev. W. L. Remsberg. 
Lutheran Publication House, No. 42 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents, 


| will be still farther improved. 


office address and also that of your subscribers. Al- 
ways give Town, County, and State. 

JE Subscribers who wish a change of address must 
give notice as early as practicable after receipt of a 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the suc- 
ceeding month, as no change of address can be made 
between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1884. 
A New Volume With New Attractions. 


As said in the December number, there wil! be no 
change in the general tone, character, and style of the 
MaGazine forthecoming year, but many newattractions 
and valuable features will be introduced. The typog- 
raphy and illustrations, which now compare favorably 
with those of the more high-priced literary magazines, 
Our purpose is to 
make it the most beautiful, as well as the most inter- 
esting and valuable, of all the household magazines. 

The Home Magazine bases its chief claim to public 
favor on the high, varied, and useful character of its 
literary matter. It is, first of all, a magazine of good 
reading for old and young. 
wide, touching the best interests of every member of 
the household ; everything else in the magazine is 
subordinate to this leading idea. But none the less does 
it seek, through beauty and variety of illustrations 
and attractiveness of typography, to meet the demands 
of a steadily increasing taste for what is artistic and 
ornamental. 

The series of articles commenced in this number 
|under the title of “‘HOW WOMEN CAN EARN 
| MONEY,” are from the pen of Mrs. Exrta Ropwan 

Cuurca, author of “ Money-Making for Ladies,” and 
| will give a special value to our magazine for 1884. 
| Included in the series will be various occupations that 
| can be quietly carried on at home, as well in towns 
tand cities as in the country, It is proposed to make 
these articles eminently practical and suggestive, and 
of real value to all women who desire, by personal 
| effort, to add to their incomes. 


Its range 8f subjects is 
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Miss Townsenp’s story, ‘‘ BUT A PHILISTINE,”’ 
which was commenced in the November number, is | 
All new subscribers for 


steadily growing in interest. 
1884 will receive the November and December num- 
bers, containing the opening chapters of this story, 
Sree. 

In the various literary and other departments of the 
MaGaAzine nearly all of the old favorites of our readers 
will be represented : | 
“ CHATTY,” 

« PIPSEY,” 
“ EARNEST,” 
“ LICHEN,” 
* MADGE CARROL,” 
“FAUSTINE,” | 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
ANNIE L. MUZZEY, 
MARGARIF™ B. HARVEY, 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 
HARRIETTE WOOD, 
H. 8. ATWATER, 


BUSAN B. LONG, 
“RUTH ARGYLE,” 
MRS. A. L. WASIIBURN, 
“BETSY BODKIN,” 
ROSELLA RICE, 
ISADORE ROGERS, | 
ELLA F. MOSBY, . 
ROBERT C. MEYERS, 
MARY W. EARLY, 
ADELAIDE STOUT, | 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE, | 
HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, | 
SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY, 
“ MARJORIE MOORE,” 
ISADORE BAKER, 
CAROLINE D. SWAN, 
S. M. HARTOUGH, 
AUGUSTA pe BUBNA, | 
Erc., Erc., Firc., Erc. 


With such a corps of writers, and leading English 
magazines and new books to draw from when desirable, | 
the Home Macazine for 1884 cannot fail to be replete 
with the highest interest nor to hold its advanced po- 
sition among periodicals. 

FLOWER-SEEDS. 

Every house, however large and elegant, however 
small and plain, ought to haveits flower-garden. This 
flower-garden may cover several acres or it may be 
only a box in the window; but it should exist in some 
form. Nothingadds more to the outside appearance of | 
a residence than tastefully kept grounds; nothing adds 
more tothe attractiveness of a home’s interior decora- 
tion thon at least a few living, blooming plants. We 
do not expect any of our readers seriously to doubt | 
any of the foregoing propositions; but we know that 
some, by their actions at least, seem to do so. They 
have no gardens, Jarge or small, because they dread 
the trouble and expense. But a little earnest effort, 
and then a little experience, will soon teach them that 
the trouble and expense are lees than they fear, while 
the recompense is far greater than they thought. 





One cause of failure not often quoted is that amateur 
gardeners do not supply themselves with good plants 
or seeds. We are happy to be able to point to our 


advertising columns, to the names of reliable firms, 
with whom our readers may safely deal. | 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


If our lady readers who reside at a distance from 
the great towns and cities will look at our advertising 
pages, they will find the announcements of certain 
representative dry-goods houses of high character 
which make a special business of supplying goods by 


|}mail. The business is largely on the increase, as it 


offers the advantages afforded by extensive stocks of 
fresh goods, prompt filling of orders, and cheap car 
riage by mail. Ladies residing in the country or in 
small towns, no matter how far away from the great 
centres of trade, are thus afforded almost equal advan 
tages in the purchase of goods with their sisters in 
the larger cities. Our magazine has an extensive cir 


| culation among this class, and these dry-goods adver- 


tisements will often be found as interesting and valu 
able as some of our reading-pages. 


A NEW VELVET. 
Our lady readers will be glad to learn of a new ve! 
vet, which appears for the first time the present season 


| and which promises to be one of the most popular brands 


of goods of its kind ever presented them for their 
approval. We refer to the new “ Elberon fine-twill 
velvet,” which so far has given great satisfaction and 


| offers our lady readers an opportunity of wearing a 
| velvet dress without being obliged to buy the high- 


As this is the 


priced Lyons or Genoa silk velvets. 


| only brand of low-priced, fine-trcill velvet with any 


reputation, we cannot but feel that our lady readers 
will give it a warm reception. 


Tue following appeared in the editorial columns of 
the Salem (Mass.) Olserver, Nov. 10th, 1883, writtcn 
by one of the proprietors of that journal: 


“A STATEMENT. 

“The writer desires to call the attention of the read 
ers of the Observer to an article known as ‘Compound 
Oxygen,’ manufactured and sold by Drs, Starkey & 
Palen, of Philadelphia. These gentlemen are not 
quacks, but intelligent physicians, who are held in 
high esteem in the circle of their acquaintances. The 
article which they manufacture is not a medicine, ex- 


| cept in the sense that it is a remedy for disease, It is 
| not a drug, but oxygen, that can be inhaled with even 


better results than one may derive from breathing pure 
mountain air, 

“The writer speaks from personal knowledge, hav- 
ing sought relief from nervous prostration for a number 
of years by the methods ordinarily employed, Tempo- 
rary relief was sometimes obtained, but nothing perma- 
nent was effected until he wae induced to try ‘ Compound 
Oxygen. The relicf afforded by this remedy was #0 un 
conscious and effectual in its operation that even now 
it excites a feeling of wonder and mystery, The appe- 
tite was improved, sound and restful sleep was induced, 
and a general toning up of the whole system was thc 
result, until my weight was greater than ever before, 
and where work had been for months a heavy burden it 
is now accomplished with comparative ease and pleas- 


lure, These results continue after a long abstinenc: 
| from the use of C. 0, 


It bas been recommended t 

others, who have been much benefited by its use, For 
persons suffering from exhausted vitality (which is 
now a common source of trouble), we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending Compound Oxygen as a raf 

pleasant, and effectual remedy. 

“ Yhis is not a paid notice. The writer never has, 
and never will receive any personal benefit from it, /¢ 
is written without the advice or knowledge of any one, 
in the interest of any reader of the Observer who mcy 
have been unable to obtain relief by the use of ordina y 
remedics. Any farther information will be cheerfully 
given by the writer, or such information may be s¢ 


| cured by addressing the parties above named. 


“TP, A, Fre.pey,” 
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Important to You. 


EVERY PERSON I8 INTERESTED IN KNOWING THAT 


Ayer’s Pills Cure 


Acidity of the stomach and Flatulence, 
Yellow jaundiced skin, 

E nervation and Languor, 

Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, 

Sick Headaches and Nausea, 


Chronic disposition to Costiveness, 
Anzmia caused by Dyspepsia, 

Torpidity of the obstructed liver, 

Heart disease induced by Constipation, 

A poplectic tendencies similarly originated, 
Relaxation of the nervous system, 
Torturing sleeplessness from InJigestion, 
Inflammation of the costive bowels, 
Clogging and deterioration of the kidneys, 


Pain in shoulders and back, 
Indigestion and Constipation, 

Liver Complaint and Biliousness, 

Low cased and Nervousness, 

Skin Eruptions caused by Constipation, 


Costiveness and Pain in the bowels, 

Uric acid poison in the blood, 

Rashes and Boils caused by Constipation, 
Enfeebled sight and Nervous Tremors, 


Mental and physical depression, 
Agueish symptoms from Indigestion, 
Nausea, Dizziness, and Foul Breath, 
Youth and age troubles of women, 


Inaction of the secretory organs, 
Looseness of the bowels, 

Loss of appetite and furred tongue, 
S wellings symptomatic of Dropsy. 


There is no form of disease, caused by 
Indigestion and Constipation, that does 
not yield to their beneficent power. They 
stimulate the digestive and assimilatory 
organs, ety the machinery of life, 
and have no drastic or weakening effects. 
Any one who chooses to enquire will 
find in his own community abundant will- 
ing witnesses to assure him that the best 
pi Is in the world for mye of the a | 

ments consequent upon derangement o 
the digestive functions are 


| Physicians and Patients say 


“Ayer’s Pills are one of the best rem- 
edies for bilious derangements that we 
coe” Dr. WM. PREesooTT, Concord, 

“Ayer’s Pills are active, searching and 
effectual; but not gripi or drastic.” 
Prov. J. M. Locke, Cincinnati, O. 

“Ayer’s Pills are far superior to any 
which have fallen under my notice.” DR. 
J. R. CHILTON, New Yo 


“Ayer’s Pills are adapted to all the 
disorders which can be cured by the judi- 
cious use of a physic.” DR. SAMUEL 
McCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 

“Ayer’s Pills I am using in my prac- 
tice and find them excellent.” Dr. J. W. 
BRowN, Oceana, W. Va. 

“Ayer’s Pills have entirely corrected 
the costive habit and vastly improved my 
general health.” Rev. F. B. HAaRLOwE&, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“Ayer’s Pills have cured Rheumatism 
and Kidney troubles among my crew, and 
they did away with my Dyspepsia.” 
CaPT. C. MUELLER, Sir. ** Felicia.” 

“Ayer’s Pills invariably cure me of 
headache.” JOHN STELL, Germantown, 


a. 

*‘Ayer’s Pills have cured me of Consti- 

— of long standing.” EDWakb OU. 
STERLY, Rockford, Id. 

“Ayer’s Pills gave me new life and 
vigor, and resto my health.” JoHw 
Lazarus, St. Johns, N. B. 

Ayer’s Pills cured of Ind on, Con- 
stipation and Head “shes, M. ¥. Watson, 
152 State St., Chivago, Ii 

Ayer’s Pills cured of Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia and Neuralgia, P. H. RoGErs, 
Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“Ayer’s Pills have cured me entirely.” 
Mrs. Mary A. Scort, Portland, Me. 

Ayer’s Pills cured of Bheumatism, S. 
M. SPENCER, Syracuse, N. Y. 





AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











Number One of ** Ogilvie’s Popular Reading” contains the 
ye | pe stories, each one of which would cost 
1.00 in book form : The Octoroon, by Miss M. FE. Brad-~ 
don ; Hilary’s folly by Bertha M, Clay ; Ninety-nine Reci_ 
tations, by J.8. vie ; Chunks of Fun, with 20illustrations 
by Ike Philkins ; Nat Foster, the Boston Detective, by Harry: 
Rockwood, All of the above stories, printed in type, 
with handsome colored lith phcover. Sold by all news- 
dealers, or mailed to any adress, on receipt af cen 
by J. 8. Ogitvix Co., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


FSTERBROOK'S “Pens. 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 180, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 





26 John St., New York, 


Ae he tent et tit ata gs ES: aa 
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DR. H.W. KANE 

of the DeQuincey 

juw ilome, now offers a Remedy 
erehs any one enn cure 

} ae if at home quie kly and 
» tters from 


leaaly, For testimonial. an! reemeut 


eminent medical men, anda f m of 
times the money. URWN address MM. KANE, A.M, M. D., aw. tne 
contains: i NS#ER 


L BUDCET 
. E ALBUM, containing © beautiful Decaleomanie 
*s, representing a variety of ee very desirable 
uting fancy articles, sernp-books. 3 heautitul 
res; 100 Selections for Autogranin Albums; 10 


lar Music; 1 pack “Hold to Light” Cards; have @ positive remedy for the &bove disease; by 
' Escort and Acquaintance Cards; 1 pack ms thousands of cases of the worst kind and ort wa 
is: 1 Star Puzzles 10 interes a Games; 12 standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith 
‘a 














treatment, 
. New York. 
























new Tricks in Magic; 25 new and prett Work in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, to 
Patterns; 1 pack Heller's Wonderful Delusion Cards; 1 gother with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to 
Mystic Oracles the great $5.00 Prize Puzzle; 1 Chinese any i, Ry Express and P. O. address. 

Puzzle: 1 Egyptian Cross Puzzle; 1 Game of Fortune-Tell- RB. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pear ts., Bow st, ‘New York. 


ing; 1 Double Throat, for imitating every sound in the 


animal kingdom; 1 Ja mpagtes Raamberctlet %) WAYS TO 
GET ai 4; 1 Royal Tablet of Fate: The entire lot for 
only 30c.— oF 2 lots a ie oe in) (two-cent postage 
tole. 3 taken). Address t's yt Box =] 
1916. Boston, Mass. 
Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in a 
May, and June, 1881. Passage Tickets by all Atlan- 
tic Steamers. Special facilities for securing good 





Relieved and@ cured without the injury trusses inflict berths. Tourist tickets for indi\ idual travellers in 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broad- Euro »e, A Resale ty &, at reduced rates 
way, New York. His k with valuable 1 informa- Coo xeursionist, with M: aps and full particulars 
tion for the ruptured is mailed for lvc. by mail. 10 cents. Address 

1 BEST * QUALITY. < * = _ THOS. CcCooK & SON, 261 | B Broadway, N ¥. 



















New designs in Satin and 
Gold finish, w.th name, 10 cts. 
We offer $100 for a puck of cards > ABSOLUTELY Wy T 
any nicer w ra or prettier styles. THE BEST, 
Eagle Card Works. New Haven. Ct. 


50 Beautiful Imported Chrome 
Cards with name in fancy type, 10¢, 
This pack includes all the latest, best 





and most + populerctyies ever issued. Two thousand stitches a minute. 
11 packs and this Beautiful Seal Ring for absolutely first-class Sewing Machine tn oth 
¢1. on 10 of ~ friends to send with world. Sentontri-l. Warranted & years. 










oa and th our own pack and an Bond t for Illustrate | Catalorue 
} ng Free Stam a jfanted. THE W 
ROY AL CARD CO., ‘ORD, CO we" Macuis S F ©O., Chicawe or New York. 


v. v aw >» 
. freak boul 






Fali-Sits, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 


&c. in one. 









ate | 

(<rs'vasd) French Swiss Florals, Motto tee . 

ook gee Conte, in Gney oortns ype | 4 

10c, 14 packs at. Cy ve im, The. r Many long Old Baths renewed. } 4 
bound ple Albu * 1883 with ilust’d Premium List, wes. 

ate ee ne ke tone Bs ML FOOTE, Nerthiord, Ot. Send for Gireulare. E, }. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. © 





The Victoria Jewel Casket Sent Free to All 


up Two SPLENDID PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! Ths Ricrai‘frome Sourmal 


re two of the -— valuabie and interesting papers published. 

One isa 6-page, 64-co! paper, while the other has 
eight large pages te: $2 columns. Tue Freesrps ar Hows is a 
profusely illustrated paper. devoted to Literature of the better or- 
der, and contains Serial and Short Stories by the best Authors, 
Poems, Nartativesof Travel and Adventure, Biorraphical Sketc hes, 
S Wit and etc. Tus Rumat Howe Jovmnar is devoted to 
4 Agricultare, Horticulture, Household Economy, Ladies’ Fancy- 
te fork, Reading for the Young, the Exposure of Rumbugs, ete., and 
fs likewise fincly illustrated. These two pepers are just what sre 
peeded+in every Sealty for amusement, entertainment and in- 
struction. The regular subscription price of Tue Finesrps ar 
Homes is $1.00 year, and that of Tex Romat Home Jovesat 50 
cents; but, wishing to double our aire ady mammoth circulation of 
bee TI and Sees our papers into new homes, we pow make 
most liberal offer that bas ever t - made by any 








fellabie poll pul os nee Our offer is. ae follows receipt of 

te will send both The F es at Home 
and ome Journal for One Year, and we will 
also cand, ree and post-paid, The Vietorta Casket of Fino 
Jewelry for Ladies and Gentlemen, the contents of which ere as 


: 1. The Golden Floral Neckiace, something entire- 
new; Just imported from Paris, consisting of a beautiful neck- 
lace of Florentine beads, in three colors, to which fs attached a 
or Charm of fine artificial! flowers this necklace is a beau- 
ifal novelty, and something that any tady would ale pride in 
——- 2. Gentlemen’ 's Filicree Vest Chain. This band- 
TY t's watch chain is composed of an infinite number of fine 
8 i ° golds ated threads, artistically woven together to form the beau- 
“tiful pattern. wo dutty olioe 0d to its beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in lieu of a loeket or charm. 3. Pair of 
Buby Bvece its Ce y handsome and stylish, made of the popular material called ; ee. with dafaty bengle attached ; wil! last 
al 22. Patr of On x Sleeve B fineouyx ry TGelasPlate ear. very handsome and warranted to 
a mh soltable for or ge di and Ge reast-Pin, of a very beautiful oblong 
or bar pattern th fine gold-plated a= ty and of Se werpeme’ durable. 6. 
Gente’ F inger iin of imitation carnc!ian, with rold-pinted top yan = a od ro val alifetime, Remember, we send all ie 
articles above desoi bed, ked in a handsome ket, by cigtants of che > ‘Tre Freeetos at Hows and Tes Rrra 
Lome Jovenat for oneyear, upon receipt of only —= dolar, The Casket are all warranted first-class 
and genuine, and just 4 represented—we o me faye or worthless, ane this to be the finest collection of valuablo 
Jewelry ever offered — You cannot fail to be delighted with ee avd also with our valuable and fnterestin: 
papers. Take advantage this wonderful bargain now! You may never again heave a chance to obtain so muck for so little money 
We guarantee that you shall receive — FT ee time. the valne of money sent, and Ifyou are not perfectly satisfied hat you have re- 
ecived such value, we wil paahevee if money. Wows an old-estadlished, wel! known and reliable house, and cannot 
afford to do otherwise i and eatnty are our patrons, For $5.00 we will send six of the two papers for one year Ces 
Victoria Jewel Caskets; therefore, by getiing five of your Tiecrae is to oand with you, you secure your own free. Address, 
F. ML ON, Haher, No. 27 Park "Piece, New York Otty. 
All the leading newepapere of Amerion endorse tha publishing house ef F. M. Lupton as thorowghly and entirely reliable, Those 
who fa. ts take advantage of the above great o Jer wii miss @ chancoes @ lifetime! 
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DEMOREST’ SAYS: “There is strom j 

evidence of a decide ; 

reaction in favor of the rieh, solid silks which have re- o—— t} 
cently been displaced by figured materials. Already 

there {# inquiry for the black silks which are known to 

combine the wearing qualities with the peculiar softness 


























ie | Norma, | 


Criental, 











of texture, di jaa of tone, and beautiful lustre which have SINGLE WARP. DOUBLE WARP, | TRIPLE WAkP | 
been achieved by a first Class ay oe turer. These silks -——-- . WS - rae 4 7 
have been known by the following brands; 

CaCueMtRE ORIENTAL, possessing the softness and dura- Are the best LYONS black silks for wear, i 
bility of Indian cashmere ; Cacueaing ABYSSINIEN, com- | In_ great favor with the 2 nates, “iA sale by i 
bining strength of warp with the depth and lustre bt the | ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL DEY it : 
richest silk, and Cacuesme Norma, which for purity of Goo houses throughout the country. 


material, beauty of touch and appearance and velvet-like ———-- ease a AM 
richness cannotbe equalled 

* These silka are what they seem ; they do not crack or wear shiny ; the strength of a thin silken fibre is not sacri- 

ficed to a surface gloss, nor are the » threads charged with a substance to make thein thick and weighty. 

«Cachemire Oriental, Abyssinien and Norma are pure, rich silks, good through and through ; they will ‘turn * and 
make over, and we recommend them specially for their merits, and think there is no better investment than one of 
these justly famed silks. A. Person, Harriman & Co., New York, are the wholesale agents fur the United States, 
and they can be obtained of first- class dry goods houses now throughout the country. 


= Se 


== THE BEST : 
WALKER SER 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the werld. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can be used in any sized tb, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rabber Bands on the 
Rellers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED eens sai, 83. 50. hiso'the le 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest pein, 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CoO., Erie. Pa- 


AO 1278 “t=, all Gold and Silver | 
Motto Cards with your name, 1@e. 
@ pks, and this Beautiful Rolled Guid Sea! 
Ring for only 504. Agent’ s Album, 25c 
o8 & 


We warrantour cards to be the best Ever When I say cure 1 do E mean FI t 
Sold, 5 Albom « Embossed Scrap time and then have them vou or mT mean ” PAleal care. 































Visiting and HolWiay i have made the disease of Fite | EPILEPSY or FALLING 
Carda, re oo, __ALLING 1 Bd Northford, Conn. SICKNESS @ life-long study. icant my remedy to cure 


worst cases. Because others bave fall ~ no reason for 
anda 


4 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give neeeese and ~; 
Ofiice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New ook 


and WHISKY HABITS cured at 
Mi tome without pain. Book of par- 
OPI ee. B.M. WOOL LEY.M.D., Auanta, Ga 














BRAINARD’S i oa -~ 
ILLUSTRATED A eas 


teresting rand instruc 


MUSICAL WORLD Hie =a 


FOR Th | 


Will be mailed FREE 5e,s ts and to 


Send 15 ets, for the § 
. Xmas Holiday 
out ordering it, Number, containing i ; | 
|, BS worth of the latest i 8. y f ; 
New Music. ; 


customers of last 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions 

directions for planting al Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc, Invaluable io..at all. 


D.M. FERRY & CO. "site 
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THE MONARCH OF THE MONTHLIES, 


OVER 
1,000 Pages 


EVERY YEAR, 


Tt? If A WHOLE LIBRARY IN 
ITSELF, BEING FULL OF ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, 


OWING TO ITS IMMENSE EDI- 
TIONS, THE PROPRIETOR HAS 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PROM 
$3.00 To 


$2.50 


PER YEAR. 


The Largest, the Cheapest and the Best Mapazine. 


OVER 
{1,000 Pictures 


EVERY YEAR. 


TT’ SUCccress HAS BEEN UN- 
PRECEDENTED, AND IS ALIKE 
> DUE TO THE EXCELLENCE OF 
THE LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
/DEPARTMENTS, AND TO THE 
VAST AMOUNT OF INTERESTING, 
ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCT- 

IVE MATTER IT CONTAINS. 

~ 


——O-——_ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


OR &W 
PRESENT THAT WILL PLEASE 
HER RETTER THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE OF FQUAL COST. ALL SUB 
SCRIPTIONS SENT IN NOW WILL 
RECERIVE THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


The Porviar Monracy is for sale by all »ewsdealers, or will be sent, postpaid, to any address on 
t= 


receipt of subscription. 


ADDRESS, AND SEND POST-OFFICE ORDER OR CHECK TO 


Over 1,000,000 


000 Readers Each Year.-@8 


_M RS. FRANK LESL IE, 53-55-57 Park Place, N. Y. 


Without The 


Tey Regulate the Circulation of 
the ENTIRE BODY. 
ante pevent Cold Feet ee... 


cure RHE “UMA TISM of the feet and all kindre od 
troubles, absolutely prevent Covens AND CoLps. 
Insoles for Ladies are very thin. Made to fit any 
shoe. Sold by Druggists and _— dealers or sent 
by mai) post paid, ce 50 c r pair. 
WLLSONIA ar -y ETIC APPL ANCE CO., 
826 Broadway, New York, N. 


0 ans ng with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, ican 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. ~ 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 

3, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 








“Anakesis’ Say sats : 


an infalMbie cure for Pi 


1, at Grugeista, or 
sont seat pre aid Nay sam le 


Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
ES 


a LES skers Box tis ew York. 








50 ixpsien Imp. Chromo ¢ ‘ards, name in new script 
80 ives only 10c., 13 pks. $1, or 10 pks for$land choice 
of andsome gold ring, plain, chased, fancy orstone 


setting, or tortoise 2-blade knife. Snow & Co., Meriden, Ct. 





BEAUTIFUL | 
FLOWERS Jj 
Flower and afield é , 


Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Grape, 4 
and ALL other FRUITS. 


OE 


ia Si Hoare Sa O'S. 


anteed” A 


yy ir'SIntTyY D 1 SETS 


all labeled, 6 eee: 12 Pussene, $1; 23 
Phlowes, $1; 2 Carnations, 


Y $1; 76 Hardy eatioe, $1; 13 Ka F ge ee 


a ROSE! 


cha 
wiven with every order amounting to ye or men a _afaah 


NERV IE; 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. [ikecove 








TH 
mak 


Samy 
Writ 
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t HOME 
eck Machine, Cata rn rreatment. 


: durable: on nyurational method. Sent od Yor frost bone 
LHHALLOCKW: “Ss. W. BEALL, M.D. Springheld, 
THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN|~ pee in Mout 


remem myhery Te he our atesinglp Stro. WEAR OUT. 
Sample set of 3 sizes, mal re and Sam e bv Watchmak Mail,25 c lars 
Writing FREE. "Ask fur them. r SOLD NB BIRCH &C0.; 38 Dey SN) 

J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. | GUPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 


$66 fen a week | tn a your own: town. terms and $5 outtit | § J er mposd removes Superfiuous Hair withont in- 
















dress H. HALL c {ng the skin. Send for acircular. Madame Wambold, 
etter © Cy, tonees, Be 46 West Springtield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ww NT Male or female ageuts to sell - 
Turkish Rug Pauerns. 
. FROST & CO. ‘Ssiadeford, Me, 


= o 
ta he mentees Mmeers. Habit easity cured with CHLORIDE OF GOLD 
kage of 66 varieties of type cuit, ae &c., see conte. Lesue E. Kesury, 8.0..8 .D.. get _oA. A.R. RB. 
OBEP: pw: 


pac 
blank cards, 10 cents, Printers’ 
Instruction Book, 16 conta, 19 Murray 8t., New York, ov 3 


4 DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for tuonolDe 

a ae ERY, With Our STAMPING PATTRKRNG for 
Kensington, Arasene, Outlive, Brcoid 

Work, &c. Easily transferred to avy fabric or material and 
can be used a hundred timesover. {9 full sized working 
Patterns of Fiowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, Bral Strips, 



































outline figures &c., also your own tnitial letters for handker- < W = 

chiefs, hat bands, &c., with Powder, Pad aud directions for Pd 

working, all for 69 cents, = paid os 

Book of BOO designs tor mbroidery, Braiding &e 250, z ° 

Our Boos, ‘Manual of Needlework,” is ac mpilete in- re) ' 

a ‘Kensington, Arasene and all other Pasig oo of = 
mbroidery, Knitting Tattin, Crocheting, Lace Making, a 

=. 25 oe 8; Four for Sno  _ All the above for 31,0 Pd 

ten Pub. Co. 4 relay Street, New 0 5 x 

‘WILSON’S = 

ROLLING = iw 

z 

qa 





VENETIAN BLIND. 


Rolls from above or | 
below as easily as an | 
ordinary shade, and is | 
a\' a protection against 
Q@thieves (any kind of} 
wood), handsomely fin- | 
ished. 

Wilson's “ Engiish” 


THE MARVELLOUS 
WEBBER 


Singing Doll. ) ( 


Mechanical W onder—Last year we first intro- 
acon 18 CHARMING NOVELTY to the children of Amer- 
fea and it is sate to assert that no Tog. ever devised 









A’ VENETIAN RLINDs, to | 
pull up with cord. 
Wilson’s Rollin 
STEEL SHUTTERS, 





fire and burglar proof. attained such immediate popularity e were then 
Send for illustrated | unable to meet promptly the great demand that came 
atalogu upon us, but we shall endeavor this yeur to fill all orders 
catalogue. | the day of receipt. The Doll has been improved 
J.G. WILSON, | in every way since last ye Instead of the 
527 and 429 W. 22d St., ot orn a wey Sy Pied oti our Doll has 
fe n an with limber jo ree 

New York. | fo that It will ait and in any position. 
iain ring, made of The arm is of Finest Kid with separate fingers hese 
. Gold, packed in are positivel the Bnest ever put in a oll. The 
ct Canker, warranted & yonra, Waxen Heads with long hair are of the best French 
45c., 8 for 1 nnd German make, mad« y_ for this Do)l and they 






1.25. 
arn, \“Beatities,” all Gold, -~ 
Ac, with name on, 10c., 1 


ue areas beautiful as lite,- sd hat beautiful eyes and 
my by = Gold Ri 
Co., CENT. 


delicately tinted cheeks. We consider them the finest 
Doli’s Heads ever imported into this country, and that 

























TRANSFERS the Pattern t0 | ae ee ee ae anes 
any Fabric. Designs in ranged that ‘a slight pressure causes the Doll to sing one 
Braiding. « ee of the followin airs; * yt sweet homey “ “l want to 4 
, rai » aD al Let- an angel,” * re is @ happy land,” “' Sweet bve ani 
\ 99°) bye,” “Bonnie Doon,” ™ America,” “ Frohe Rpleals | 
\» TRANS! ER 4 —* Book bound i loth German), “Teli Aunt Reeds.” uy a broom,” ** Yankee 
Y 2 New ang in c i, Coming thro’ the & tye ¢.” “Grandfather's Clock, 8 

PAPERS ma showing all Briggs & Co.'s «Last Ros ose & Summer,” “Ol I Folig at Home,” “ Po pGoes 

t t . 


v. 8. be x, CONN without the Wenderful Singing Attachment 
—— THE DOLL ALONK IS WELL WOKTH THE ENTIRE PRICK, 
; A warm iron passed over THE SINGING ATTACHMENT is concealed within the a 
Gs & 0 S$ the back of these PAPERS (see picture). itis one of the most ingenious invention 
ee 














Patterns, including over 40 el. Me save the Ques ” ms ql © ere. af en 

oa < iv j sive wa 7 a t ing Golis do not afore e@ lit @ 

. ¥*® 4 x a) I oe fe = i ee ones half easure and entertainment that our 

Ot Franklin St, New York. | Uegadsst’Wowtigat chats Gord XVzx rhs 

\ . reatest Novelty in 

——- —_ 104 Fr by Bow Lor DUCED and is the 4 beaut ul and @ aporeerate present 

_Retailed 1 by the leadit leading g Zephyr Wool Stores. thatcan be made toa child. We can furnish three sizes. 

@. 1, 22inches high, price 2.35. No, 2, 24 inches 

meme, YOUR NAME on 40 of the newest, band head, price 25. No. %, 26 inches 

somestaud best Chromo, Moito and Verse high, OUR BEST L .00. THESE PRICES 

ag oorrtenned for 10 cents. 6 packs and IncLUDS Boxing. All three sizes are equally periect 

4 se cents, Arents’ Book and couplete, but the larger the doll the larger the 

_ 25 cents. @ CO., New Haven, Conn. singing attachment and better head. oo to to ony, ad- 

~|, dress on receipt of et fine i 4 

ae Chromo Cards, ae name on, 10c., 13 pks., mise, 25 cents extra. eo SUPPL 

Prizesgiven. E.D. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum © i" Aritress all orders to TH E (ASBA CH USETTS . 
a a OBGAN CO. Ne. 57 ashingtou Street, | 
pe or ah pine. home. Sema wore $5 free. Bos ase. ee a : 

x & Co., Portland, Me. or “Five CO Ae Yor these doll with under. 

> were h mmed, finely made, $8.00 ( “extra 
Facey ey ali Giferent,| “REE ee een ee cbas Aavameanmnn oo 
| for 108-centstamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. Dos Us 4 Lars 1a5Ua OF THIS PAPRR, 
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NGLISH 
een dil SOAP 


SS ae is next to Godliness, 

op) must be considered as 

a( Me; ans of Grace¥ and a 

@ lergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

me to recommend| Soup) I am 

ce AL told that_my commendation of 

Fa | (Pears § : Soup as opened for, it 

a larpe sale in the ‘@nited States) 

“a am willing to sta 1 by every word in 

favor of | tl er uttered.” A man 

must be { fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied with it 


Sth, me ned e os 








G ScaMLIED "To ORDO 


COMPLEXt0N < 
H/4sh & a7, ee OQ uf EB + 
BARS) s aS NAP! Bue | A SPRCHALTY FOR ni SKIN COMPLXIO, 


v0 As recommended by the greatest English author 
¢ Fou no iT Chess LE ity on the Skin, 


LdelivnPatic/ 44 PROF. SIR BRASMUS WILSON, FR. &S 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
\ ut them the handsomest are bat c Idly impressive. 
Maud a complezion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In Ea igland it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
ae is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, ~ + 
ritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soit, Savas 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 
Its able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
nmend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 


is remarkable, 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


x (AUTH Eel: FADING MORUGGIST Se SELUEREARS: SOAP. 























MAKE A 
, Handsome Dress 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


a 


BY USING 








BAVENG VELVETEE 











For the protection of 
tne consumer, we stamp | at 
every second yard. 


the back of goods, and | 
— find the trade 


TO BE HAD OF ALL 


pile and purity of color. 


who i 








From Demorest’s M. 
“ Velvet is in extraord| 


THE PLAIN VELVETEERN IN ALL PASHIONABLE 
THE BROCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES, MEN’S SMOKING JACKETS AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
nary _ po pel ui 


and to supply the wants of those whe cannot afford 
k velvet *#® this year has been brought out a new 
Be i ao hy of Velveteen i as a fine substitute tor the fa 
mous Genoa Velvet, which it resembles in appear 
sure and look on | ance, thickness of surface, closeness and cope of 
This new make of 
teen i called the “ Baveno,’ 
ntend to purchase Velveteen sults, jackets or 
dresses to order the Baveno. 
FIRST CLASS RETAILERS, 
The Trade Supplied by Mrius & Ginn, New York. 


SHADES. 


| if it were not for the 
price, no one would 


suspect its not being 


4 


elve 
"and we advise ladies 


made of silk. 











CASKET. 
No knowledge of Music necessary. 


The latest and most perfect 
Instrument. Plays the - 
exyuisile music equal & «a 
Parlor Organ. Enclosed in a 
beautiful gilt ornamental 
case. A child can play it. 

Price, with 4 tunes, 310. 
$5, 96, $7, $8 to $25. Send C. O. D., or P. 0. order 

MUSIC BOXES PLAYING ONE TUNE, 61.00, 

This being the oldest and only reliable house devoted «\ 
clusively to the manufacture of Mechanical Musical Ineatri. 
ments, parties need not hesitate to forward their mone, 
whieh will be refunded in every case if goods are not »< 
re presented. We refer to anv Bank or Express oe" N.Y 

MECHANICAL, ORGUINETTE 
S31 Breadway, bet. 12th and raelalies 8 > 


“Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in tho 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex 
pressly for its pages! 

Every Picture je expres: 
ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 

The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 


su and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 
Se Penal for our New Premium List! 


Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Mass. 





te act as agent. 
AUTOMATIC IISTSUMENTS=, 





: EXTRA PULL Pade "STUDIES IN IN COLOR: 
lar tu double-sheet 





** T owe my 
Restoration 
lo Health 
and Beauty 
lo the 
CUTICURA 


NA 
| REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady 





] ame RING Humors, Humiliating Erep tions teh) 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Inilantitc iu 
mors cuved by the Cotrcvura Rewepres. 

Ccrnovra Reso.venrt, the new dlood purifier cleanses 
the bleed and perspiration of impurities and poisonous elc- 
ments, and thus removes the cause 

Corrcura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and resteres the Hair 

CuTreura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Tollet 
Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishea, 
oo. and Greasy Skin. 

cura Rewepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Seld everywhere. Price tieura, SO@ cents: Soap, 
25 cents ; Resolvent, Ue, ‘Petter Drug and Chem. 
ichl Co., Bosten, 





yo tere Fine Chromos, no Zalike, nameon,l0c. 12/pks. 


a2 heartgold ring, $1, O.A. Brainard, Higganum, Ct. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 1é-page i). 
ustra ournal of all Art Work, RS mapunering. 


Monti: 








The on pat. a per giving eetored eltuekentn 
year ; wee months subscriptions rece Send 
. in stamps for yt copy and seeans of Mlustrated 
special handbooks op Art Work. Mention 
this Magazine, we, WHITLOCK, “0 Nassau St., N. Y- 
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‘Winter: Its Risks and its Dangers. 


We are the season when a large number 
of persons find it difficult to escape the contraction 
of colds, which too often extend to the throat. and 
lungs or result in attaeks of Neuralgia, Catarrh, or 
Rheumatis: { special danger having its origin here 
isin Acute | emnonia, which numbers so many victims 
every wiht yw to certainly guard against colds 
is conside: unsolved problem, even in the 
medical profession 

Writers on hygiene give various rules and sugges- 
tions, som vem excellent, through the careful 
observance of which people are promised exemption 
from colds. But do what we will, be as careful and | 
prudent as we may, colds will be taken, the “how ” 
and the “ when” being often a mystery, as every 
one who reads this knows too well. 

Now, fro or experience of over thirteen years, we 
can confidently offer Compound Oxygen as an almost | 
certain pro from colds, and as a@ sure means of | 
breaking them up when contracted. 

In that rapidly developing and too often fatal dis- | 
ease, PN EUMONTA, we are warranted from this expe- | 
rience in s that tt can be arrested and cured, in | 
nine cases ten, Uf aprompt resort is had to Com 
pound © : 

In Neur #14 our Treatment rarely fa'ls to give 
immediat elief, and, if its use is continued, to 
eradicate 1 

In the case of a lady, whose husband wrote to us, 
giving her condition, the neuralgic headache was 
atiended + most intense suffering. On the subsi- 
denee of | her hands would get numb and an- 
control! 
power of speect In a month after commencing 
the use of ympound Oxygen her husband wrote: 


lisease, 


“Since 1 wife commenced the use of Compound 
Oxygen she has not had an attack of headache, She 
was threatened once or twice, but it passed off, and 
she tells to-day that her head feels clearer and 
more watural now than it has since she commenced to 
suffer with the neuralgia; Since writing you last, her 
side, especially the numbness, is much better; in 
fact, the numbness and pain then complained of is 
gone. VW happy that we were induced to try your 
Treatin nd think that it has saved my wife from 
the grave asylum, to one of which she ¢ertain|y 
would have gone had rettef not been found.” 


»f the diseases to the contraction of which 
An ordinary 


Another 
we are exposed in winter is CATARRHE, 
“cold head” is an acute attack of nasal 
eatarrh he mucous membrane lining the nasal 
passages at first becomes congested, and so swollen 
that the} resare filled by it: the“ nose is stuffed 
up,” the} res are dry and heated, and, of course, 
very un fortable (sometimes a scalding water 
runs from In a few days the inflammation sub- 
sides, are takes place, and the engorged glands 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature, andeetion of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 

DeposrrorY IN-NEW Yor«.—Dr. John ' 


| we have. laryngeal, bronchial! 


und she would lose, for a time, the } 


relieve themsélves by flooding the membrane with 
a thick, Opaque semi-fluid, which is very different 
from the transparent normal mucus, Other changes 
take place in the direction of health-and the parts 
return slowly toward their natural state, which they 
may completely attain; but if conditions favor it, 
the increased secretion of mucus may continue for 
a long time; and this is CRonic CATARRH. 

Catarrh presents different phases,according to the 
loeality of the membrane affected. This fact has 
given rise to many names of diseases which are sup- 
posed to be very unlike each other. 

Almost everybody understands by the word 
CATARRE an affection of the mucous membrane 
which lines the passages of the nose. This is be- 
cause that form of it is not only the most prevalent, 
but also the most apparent to the senses. The other 
varieties of catarrh take different names according 
to the different parts of the body affected; henec, 
intestinal, astric 
eatarrh, ete. . 

This affection of the mucous membrane, wherever 
loeated, is a sluggish disease, as any one who re- 
members the tedious process of getting well over a 
severe influenza can testify. Hence, the tenacity 
with which it sometimes resists the aetion of the 
best remedial application is truly wonderfal. 

The results which have followed our treatment of 
the disease with “CompouND OXYGEN” are of the 
most gratifying character. Cases which had -for 
years defied all other curative agents have yielded 
quickly tinder the effect of Oxygen 

Asim the case of throat and lung disease, neu- 
ralgia, and rheumatism, our Treatment will notenly 
put the system in a conditioa to prevent in most 
cases the taking of a “cold in the head,’ but, when 
taken promptly, wi!) arrest its progress, 

“An ounee of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” df.you are lable to take cold you can have 
the ounce of* prevention” if you will, If you have 
taken a cold and are threatened with any oneof the 
many diseases which have their origin in colds, the 
ounce of “ prevention” is within your reach if you 
choose to avail yourself of it. The question as to 
whether Compound Oxygen will remove the ability 
to take cold, or break upa cold promptly after it has 
set in, is no longer an open one. The resuit of our 
long administration of this remarkable substance 
has settled it beyond a doubt 

With a“ Home Treatment” of Compound Oxy- 
gen in the house, to be used whenever any one con- 
tracts a cold, the members of almost any family may 
pass through a winter and cxeape the many risks and 
dangers from disease that aticnd that inclement season. 
In saying-this, we speak as well from our knowledge 
of the peculiar action of the Treatment.as from the 
resalts in hundreds of eases which have come under 
our eare, 


Sree of charge, It contains a history of the dis 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


rurner, 862 Broadway, who has charge of our 


Depository in New York city, will fillorders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may 


bewonsulted by letter or in person. 


DePosiToRY ON Pactric Coasi.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Franéisco, 


California, will fill orders for the Compound Ox 
FRA 


made and dispensed by the undersigned. 


ygen. Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


ps AND ImrraTrions.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only 
Anv substance made elsewhere, and called Com- 


pound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those who buy it simply throw away their’ money, 


as the l in the end discover. 


G. R, STARKEY, A:'M.! M.D, 
5, M.D. 


taps ry 
G. E. PALEN, Ph: B;, M: 1109 and 1111 G 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


rard St. (Betwoon Chestant & Market), Phila, Pa. 
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